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ANALYSIS,  &c. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


SOME  NAMES  WHICH  REQUIRE  A  PARTICULAR 
EXPLANATION. 

"  Quam  difficile  sit  inveteratas,  eloquentissimorumque  scrip- 
torum  authoritate  confirmatas,  opiniones,  mentibus  hominum  ex- 
cutere,  non  ignore  Praesertim  cum  philosophia  vera  (id  est 
accurata)  orationis  non  modo  fucum,  sed  etiam  omnia  fere  orna- 
menta  ex  professo  rejiciat :  cumque  scientiae  omnis  fundamenta 
prima  non  modo  speciosa  non  sint,  sed  etiam  humilia,  arida,  et  pene 
deformia  videantur." — Hobbes,  Comput.  sive  Logica,  cap.  i.  s.  1. 

We  have  now  seen  that,  in  what  we  call  the 
mental  world,  Consciousness,  there  are  three 
grand  classes  of  phenomena,  the  most  familiar 
of  all  the  facts  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 

— SENSATIONS,     IDEAS,    and    the     TRAIN  OF 

ideas.  We  have  examined  a  number  of  the 
more  complicated  cases  of  Consciousness  ;  and 
have  found,  that  they  all  resolve  themselves  into 
the  three  simple  elements,  thus  enumerated.  We 
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also  found  it  necessary  to  shew,  for  what  ends,  and 
in  what  manner,  marks  were  contrived  of  sensa- 
tions and  ideas,  and  by  what  combinations  they 
were  made  to  represent,  expeditiously,  trains  of 
those  states  of  consciousness.  Some  marks  or 
names,  however,  could  not  be  explained,  till  some 
of  the  more  complicated  states  of  consciousness 
were  unfolded ;  these  also  are  names  so  important, 
and  so  peculiar  in  their  mode  of  signification, 
that  a  very  complete  understanding  of  them  is 
required.  It  is  to  the  consideration  of  these  re- 
markable cases  of  Naming  that  we  now  proceed. 
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SECTION  I. 

NAMES  OF  NAMES. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  distinguish  this 
class  of  terms ;  to  understand  well  the  function 
which  they  perform,  and  to  mark  the  subdivisions 
into  which  they  are  formed.  There  is  not,  how- 
ever, such  difficulty  in  the  subject  as  to  require 
great  minuteness  in  the  exposition. 

As  we  have  occasion  to  speak  of  things ;  ani- 
mals, vegetables,  minerals  ;  so  we  have  occasion 
to  speak  of  the  marks,  which  we  are  under  the 
necessity  of  using,  in  order  to  record  or  to  com- 
municate our  thoughts  respecting  them.  We 
cannot  record  or  communicate  our  thoughts  re- 
specting names,  as  man,  tree,  horse,  to  walk,  to 
fly,  to  eat,  to  converse,  without  marks  for  them. 
We  proceed  in  the  case  of  names,  as  we  do  in  other 
cases.  We  form  them  into  classes,  some  more, 
some  less,  comprehensive,  and  give  a  name  to 
each. 

We  have  one  name,  so  general  as  to  include 
them  all ;  Word.  That  is  not  a  name  of  any 
thing.  It  is  a  name  of  the  marks  which  we  em- 
ploy for  discourse ;  and  a  name  of  them  all. 
John  is  a  word,  mountain  is  a  word,  to  run  is  a 
word,  above  is  a  word,  and  so  on. 
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They  are  divided  into  classes,  differently  for 
different  purposes.  The  grammarian,  who  re- 
gards chiefly  the  concatenation  of  words  in  sen- 
tences, divides  them  into  noun,  adjective,  pro- 
noun, verb,  adverb,  preposition,  conjunction ;  these 
words  are  none  of  them  names  of  things.  Noun 
is  not  a  name  of  a  "  thing ;"  it  is  a  name  of  a 
"  class  of  words,"  as  John,  James,  man,  ox,  tree, 
water,  love,  hatred  ;  the  same  is  the  case  with  ad- 
jective, verb,  and  so  of  the  rest. 

The  philosopher  makes  another  division  of 
them,  adapted  to  his  purposes,  which  has  a  more 
particular  reference  to  their  mode  of  signification. 
Thus,  he  divides  them  into  universal,  and  parti- 
cular ;  concrete,  and  abstract ;  positive,  and  nega- 
tive ;  equivocal,  and  univocal ;  relative,  and  ab- 
solute ;  and  so  on. 

It  is  very  easy  to  see  that  the  word  "  univer- 
sal," for  example,  is  not  a  name  of  a  thing.  Things 
are  all  individual,  not  general.  The  name,  u  man," 
is  a  "  universal,"  because  it  applies  to  every  indi- 
vidual of  a  class ;  for  the  same  reason  the  name 
"  ox,"  the  name  "  horse,"  the  name  "  dog,'*  and  so 
on,  are  universals.  The  words  "  genus "  and 
"  species  "  are  synonymous  with  "  universal ;"  of 
course  they  also  are  names  of  names.  Such  is  the 
word  "  number."  "  One,"  "  two,"  "  one  hundred," 
"  one  thousand,"  are  "  numbers ;"  in  other  words, 
"  number  "  is  a  general  name  for  each  and  all  of 
those  other  names. 
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Beside  our  names  for  names  singly,  we  have 
occasion  to  name  combinations  of  names.  Thus 
we  have  the  name  "  predication."  This  is  a  name 
for  the  combination  of  three  words,  "  subject," 
u  predicate,"  and  "  copula."  We  have  the  name 
"  sentence,"  which  never  can  be  less,  implicitly  or 
explicitly,  than  a  predication,  but  is  often  more. 
The  same  is  the  account  of  the  word  "  definition." 
We  have  the  names  u  speech,"  "  oration,"  u  ser- 
mon," u  conversation,"  all  of  them  names  for  a 
series  of  sentences.  We  have  also  names  of  written 
discourse,  such  as  a  "  volume,"  a  "  book,"  a  "  chap- 
ter," a  "  section,"  a  "  paragraph." 
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SECTION  II. 

RELATIVE  TERMS. 

The  explanation  of  Relative  Terms  will  run  to 
a  considerable  length.  The  mode  in  which  they 
are  employed  as  marks  is  peculiar ;  and  has  sug- 
gested the  belief  of  something  very  mysterious  in 
that  which  is  marked  by  them.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  be  minute  in  exhibiting  the  combina- 
tions of  ideas  of  which  they  are  the  names. 

One  peculiarity  of  Relative  Terms,  which  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  begin  with  noticing,  is,  that 
they  always  exist  in  pairs.  There  is  no  relative 
without  its  correlate,  either  actual  or  implied. 
Thus,  we  have  Father  and  Son;  Husband  and 
Wife ;  Master  and  Servant ;  Subject  and  King ; 
also  High  and  Low ;  Right  and  Left;  Antecedent 
and  Consequent 

In  these  cases  of  relative  pairs,  the  two  names 
are  two  different  words ;  in  other  cases,  one 
word  serves  for  both  names.  Of  this  sort  are 
the  words  Brother,  Sister,  Cousin,  Friend,  Like, 
Equal,  and  so  on.  When  we  say  that  John  is 
brother,  we  always  mean  of  some  one  else,  as 
James,  whom  we  also  call  brother.  We  call  Jane 
the  sister  of  Ann,  as  we  call  Ann  the  sister  of 
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Jane.  When  we  say  that  A  is  equal  to  B,  we 
signify,  by  the  same  expression,  that  B  is  equal 
to  A  ;  and  so  on. 

It  is  always  to  be  remembered,  that,  in  speak- 
ing, we  are  only  indicating  our  own  trains  ;  and 
that  of  course  every  word  is  a  mark  of  some  part 
of  a  train.  The  parts  of  our  trains  to  which  we 
give  relative  names,  are  either  simple,  or  complex. 
The  simple,  are  either  the  simple  sensations,  or 
the  ideas  of  those  sensations.  The  complex,  are 
either  those  clusters  of  simple  ideas  which  we  call 
the  ideas  of  objects,  because  they  correspond  with 
clustered  sensations ;  or  they  are  the  clusters 
which  the  mind  puts  together  arbitrarily  for  its 
own  purposes. 

If  it  is  asked,  why  we  give  names  in  pairs  ? 
The  general  answer  immediately  suggests  itself ; 
it  is  because  the  things  named  present  themselves 
in  pairs  ;  that  is,  are  joined  by  association.  But 
as  many  things  are  joined  in  pairs  by  association, 
which  do  not  receive  relative  names,  the  cause  may 
still  be  inquired  of  the  classification.  What  is  the 
reason  that  some  pairs  do,  while  many  more  do 
not,  receive  relative  names  ?  The  cause  is  the 
same  by  which  we  are  guided  in  imposing  other 
names.  As  the  various  combinations  of  ideas  are 
far  too  numerous  for  naming,  and  we  are  obliged 
to  make  a  selection,  we  name  those  which  we  find 
it  of  most  importance  to  have  named,  omitting  the 
rest.  It  is  a  question  of  convenience,  solved  by 
experience.    It  will  be  seen  more  distinctly  here- 
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after,  that  relative  names  are  one  of  the  contriv- 
ances for  epitomising ;  and  that  they  enable  us  to 
express  ourselves  with  fewer  words  than  we  should 
be  able  to  do  without  them. 

I.  The  only,  or  at  least  the  principal,  occasions, 
for  naming  simple  sensations,  or  simple  ideas, 
in  pairs,  seem  to  be  these : 

1.  When  we  take  them  into  simultaneous  view, 
as  such  and  such  ; 

2.  When  we  take  them  into  simultaneous  view, 
as  antecedent  and  consequent. 

II.  The  principal  occasions  on  which  we  name 
the  complex  ideas,  called  objects,  in  pairs,  are  these 
four : 

1.  When  we  speak  of  them  as  having  an  order 
in  space ; 

%  When  we  speak  of  them  as  having  an  order 
in  time ; 

3.  When  we  speak  of  them  as  agreeing  or  dis- 
agreeing in  quantity ; 

4.  As  agreeing  or  disagreeing  in  quality  ; 

III.  The  occasions  on  which  we  name  the 
complex  ideas  of  our  own  formation  in  pairs, 
are, 

1.  When  we  speak  of  them  as  composed  of  the 
same  or  different  simple  ideas. 

%  When  we  speak  of  them  as  antecedent  and 
consequent. 

Whatever  it  may  be  necessary  to  remark,  re- 
specting relative  terms,  will  occur  in  the  consider- 
ation of  these  several  cases, 
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I.  1 .  We  speak  of  two  sensations,  as  Same  or 
Different,  Like  or  Unlike, 

These  words  are  Relatives  of  the  double  signifi- 
cation ;  each  individual  of  the  pair  has  the  same 
name.  When  we  say  that  sensation  A  is  the 
"  same  "  with  sensation  B,  we  mean  that  B  also 
is  the  "  same  "  with  A  ;  "  different,"  "  like,"  and 
"  unlike,"  have  the  same  double  application. 

Another  ambiguity  needs  to  be  noted  in  the 
word  "  same."  When  there  are  two  things,  they 
are  not  the  same  thing ;  for  "  same,"  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  means  one  thing,  and  that  only. 
Here  it  means  a  great  degree  of  likeness,  a  sense 
in  which,  with  respect  to  sensations  and  ideas,  it 
is  very  frequently  used. 

Of  two  sensations,  or  two  ideas,  we,  in  truth, 
can  only  say,  that  they  are  like  or  unlike ;  or,  that 
the  one  comes  first,  the  other  after  it. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  attend  very  carefully  to 
what  happens,  when  we  say  that  two  sensations 
are  like,  or  that  they  are  unlike. 

First  of  all,  we  have  the  two  sensations.  But 
what  is  it  to  have  two  sensations  ?  It  is  merely 
to  be  conscious  of  a  change.  But  to  be  con- 
scious of  a  change  in  sensation,  is  sensation. 
It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  process.  With- 
out it  we  should  not  be  sentient  beings.  To 
have  sensation,  and  not  to  be  conscious  of  any 
change,  is  to  have  but  one  sensation  continued. 
We  have  already  seen  that  this  is  a  state  which 
seems  incapable  of  being  distinguished  from  that 
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of  having  no  sensation.  At  any  rate,  what  we 
mean  by  a  sentient  being,  is  not  a  being  with  one 
unvaried  sensation,  but  a  being  with  sensations 
continually  varied  ;  the  varying  being  a  necessary 
part  of  the  having  more  sensations  than  one ;  and 
the  varying,  and  the  being  conscious  of  the  varia- 
tion, being  not  two  things,  but  one  and  the  same 
thing.  Having  two  sensations,  therefore,  is  not 
only  having  sensation,  but  the  only  thing  which 
can,  in  strictness,  be  called  having  sensation ;  and 
the  having  two,  and  knowing  they  are  two,  which 
are  not  two  things,  but  one  and  the  same  thing,  is 
not  only  sensation,  and  nothing  else  than  sensa- 
tion, but  the  only  thing  which  can,  in  strictness, 
be  called  sensation.  The  having  a  new  sensation, 
and  knowing  that  it  is  new,  are  not  two  things, 
but  one  and  the  same  thing. 

The  case  between  sensation  and  sensation,  re- 
sembles that  between  sensation  and  idea.  How 
do  I  know  that  an  idea  is  not  a  sensation  ?  Who 
ever  thought  of  asking  the  question  ?  Is  not  the 
having  an  idea,  and  the  knowing  it  as  an  idea, 
the  same  thing  ?  The  having  without  the  know- 
ing is  repugnant.  The  misfortune  is,  that  the 
word,  know,  has  associations  linked  with  it,  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  this  case,  but  which  intrude 
themselves  along  with  the  word,  and  make  a  com- 
plexity, where  otherwise  there  would  be  none. 

This  is  a  matter  which  deserves  the  greatest 
attention.  One  of  the  most  unfortunate  cases 
of  the  illusions,  which  the  close  association  of 
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ideas  with  words  has  produced,  is  created  by 
ideas  clinging  to  words  when  they  ought  to  be 
disjoined  from  them,  and  mixing  themselves  by 
that  means  with  the  ideas  under  consideration, 
when  they  ought  to  be  considered  wholly  distinct 
from  them.  Nothing  was  of  more  importance, 
than  that  the  phenomenon,  to  which  we  are  just 
now  directing  our  attention,  the  very  first  in- 
gredient in  the  great  mental  composition,  should 
be  accurately  understood,  and  nothing  mixed  up 
with  it  which  did  not  truly  belong  to  it. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  one  of  its  senses, 
knowledge  is  synonymous  with  sensation.  If  I 
am  asked  what  is  my  knowledge  of  pain  ?  I 
answer,  the  feeling  of  it,  the  having  it.  The 
blind  man  has  not  the  knowledge  of  colours ;  the 
meaning  is,  he  has  not  the  sensations :  if  deaf 
also,  he  is  without  the  knowledge,  that  is,  the 
sensations,  of  sounds :  suppose  him  void  of 
all  other  sensations,  you  suppose  him  void  of 
knowledge.  In  many  cases,  however,  we  arrive 
at  knowledge,  by  certain  steps  ;  by  something  of 
a  process.  The  word,  know,  is  most  frequently 
applied  to  those  cases.  When  we  know,  by  mere 
sensation,  we  say  we  see,  we  hear,  and  so  on ; 
when  we  know  by  mere  ideas,  or  rather  ideation, 
if  we  could  use  such  a  word,  we  say  we  conceive, 
we  think.  The  word  know,  therefore,  being  al- 
most constantly  joined  with  the  idea  of  a  process, 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  when  we  apply  it  to 
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sensation,  not  to  have  the  idea  of  a  process  at  the 
same  time ;  and  thus  exceedingly  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  sensation,  and  knowing,  in  this  case,  are 
purely  synonymous. 

As  the  knowing  I  have  an  idea,  is  merely 
having  the  idea ;  as  the  having  a  sensation,  and 
knowing  I  have  a  sensation;  the  knowing,  for 
example,  that  I  have  the  pain  of  the  toothache, 
and  the  having  that  pain ;  are  not  two  things,  but 
one  and  the  same  thing  ;  so  the  having  a  change 
of  sensation,  and  knowing  I  have  it,  are  not  two 
things  but  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Having  a  change,  I  have  occasion  to  mark  that 
change.  The  change  has  taken  place  in  a  train 
of  feelings.  I  call  the  first  part  by  one  name,  the 
last  by  another,  and  the  marking  of  the  change 
is  effected.  Suppose  that,  without  any  organ  of 
sense  but  the  eye,  my  first  sensation  is  red,  my 
next  green.  The  whole  process  is  sensation. 
Yet  the  green  is  not  the  red.  What  we  call 
making  the  distinction,  therefore,  has  taken  place, 
and  it  is  involved  in  the  sensation. 

My  names,  green,  and  red,  thus  applied,  are 
absolute  names.  The  one  has  no  reference  to  the 
other.  Suppose  that  after  green,  I  have  the  sen- 
sations, blue,  yellow,  violet,  white,  black ;  and  that 
I  mark  them  respectively  by  these  names.  These 
are  still  absolute  names.  Each  marks  a  particular 
sensation,  and  does  nothing  more.  But,  now, 
suppose  that,  after  my  sensations  red,  green,  blue, 
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&c,  I  have  the  sensation  red  again  ;  that  I  recog- 
nise it  as  like  the  sensation  I  had  first,  and  that  I 
have  a  desire  to  mark  that  recognition  ;  it  remains 
to  explain  what  are  the  steps  of  this  process. 

Having  the  sensation  a  second  time  needs  no 
explanation ;  it  is  the  same  thing  as  having  it  the 
first.  But  what  happens  in  recognising  that  it 
is  similar  to  a  former  sensation  ? 

Beside  the  Sensation,  in  this  case,  there  is  an 
Idea.  The  idea  of  the  former  sensation  is  called 
up  by,  that  is,  associated  with,  the  new  sensation. 
As  having  a  sensation,  and  a  sensation,  and  know- 
ing them,  that  is,  distinguishing  them,  are  the 
same  thing  ;  and  having  an  idea,  and  an  idea,  is 
knowing  them  ;  so,  having  an  idea  and  a  sensa- 
tion, and  distinguishing  the  one  from  the  other, 
are  the  same  thing.  But,  to  know  that  I  have 
the  idea  and  the  sensation,  in  this  case,  is  not  all ; 
I  observe,  that  the  sensation  is  like  the  idea.  What 
is  this  observation  of  likeness  ?  Is  it  any  thing 
but  that  distinguishing  of  one  feeling  from  an- 
other, which  we  have  recognised  to  be  the  same 
thing  as  having  two  feelings  ?  As  change  of  sen- 
sation is  sensation  ;  as  change,  from  a  sensation  to 
an  idea,  differs  from  change  to  a  sensation,  in 
nothing  but  this,  that  the  second  feeling  in  the 
latter  change  is  an  idea,  not  a  sensation  ;  and  as 
the  passing  from  one  feeling  to  another  is  distin- 
guishing; the  whole  difficulty  seems  to  be  resolved; 
for  undoubtedly  the  distinguishing  differences  and 
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similarities,  is  the  same  thing  ;  a  similarity  being 
nothing  but  a  slight  difference.  As  change  from 
red  to  green,  and  knowing  the  change,  or  from  a 
sensation  of  sight,  to  one  of  any  other  of  the 
senses,  the  most  different,  is  all  sensation ;  so 
change  from  one  shade  of  red  to  another,  is 
assuredly  sensation.  Its  being  a  different  shade 
consists  in  my  feeling  of  it,  that  is,  in  my  sensation. 

Passing  from  red  to  red,  red,  red,  through  a 
succession  of  distinguishable  shades,  is  one  train 
of  pure  sensation :  passing  from  red  to  green, 
blue,  tasting,  smelling,  hearing,  touching,  is 
another  train  of  pure  sensation  ;  that  these  are 
not  the  same  trains,  but  different  trains,  consists 
in  their  being  felt  to  be  so ;  they  would  not  be 
different,  but  for  the  feeling :  and  that  a  feeling 
is  different,  and  known  to  be  so,  are  not  two  things, 
but  one  and  the  same  thing.  Having  two  such 
trains,  I  want  marks  to  distinguish  them.  For 
this  purpose,  I  invent  the  words  "  same,"  "  simi- 
lar," and  their  contraries  ;  by  means  of  which,  my 
object  is  attained.  I  call  the  parts  of  a  train,  such 
as  the  first,  "  same,"  or  "  similar ;"  those  of  a 
train  like  the  last,  "  different,"  "  dissimilar." 

By  these  relative  terms,  we  name  the  sensa- 
tions in  pairs.  When  we  say,  same,  we  mean  that 
sensations  A,  and  B,  are  the  same  ;  different,  that 
A,  and  B,  are  different ;  like  and  unlike,  the  same. 
By  these  words  we  have  four  pairs  of  relative 
terms. 
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A.  B. 

same  same 

different  different 

like  like 

unlike  unlike. 
The  feeling  is  perfectly  analogous  in  the  case 
of  the  ideas  of  those  sensations  ;  and  the  naming 
is  the  same.  Thus  the  idea  of  red,  green,  and  so 
on,  and  the  ideas  of  the  different  shades  of  red 
are  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  ideas 
themselves.  To  have  ideas  different  and  ideas 
distinguished,  are  synonymous  expressions  ;  dif- 
ferent and  distinguished,  meaning  exactly  the 
same  thing. 

The  sensations  above  mentioned,  and  their  ideas, 
have  the  same  absolute  names :  thus,  red  is  at 
once  the  name  of  the  sensation,  and  the  name  of 
the  idea  ;  green,  at  once  the  name  of  the  sensation 
and  the  idea ;  sweet,  at  once  the  name  of  the  sen- 
sation and  the  idea.  The  relative  terms,  it  is 
obvious,  have  the  same  extent  of  application. 
Same,  different,  like,  and  unlike,  are  names  of 
pairs  of  ideas,  as  well  as  pairs  of  sensations. 

It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  made  clear,  that,  in 
applying  to  the  simple  sensations  and  ideas  their 
absolute  names,  which  are  names  of  classes,  as 
red,  green,  sweet,  bitter ;  and  also  applying  to 
them  names  which  denote  them  in  pairs,  as  such 
and  such ;  there  is  nothing  whatsoever  but  having 
the  sensations,  having  the  ideas,  and  making  marks 
for  them. 
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%  The  only  other  relative  terms  applicable  to 
simple  sensations  and  ideas,  are  those  which  denote 
them  as  Antecedent  and  Consequent. 

I  have  sensation  red,  sensation  green.  Why  I 
mark  them  red,  and  green,  or  as  "  different,"  has 
already  been  seen.  What  happens  in  marking 
them  as  "  antecedent "  and  "  consequent  "  comes 
next  to  be  considered. 

A  sensation,  the  moment  it  ceases,  is  gone  for 
ever.  When  I  have  two  sensations,  therefore, 
A,  and  B,  one  first,  the  other  following,  sensation 
A  is  gone,  before  sensation  B  exists.  But  though 
sensation  A  is  gone,  its  idea  is  not  gone.  Its 
idea,  called  up  by  association,  exists  along  with 
sensation  B,  or  the  idea  of  sensation  B.  My 
knowing  that  the  idea  of  sensation  A  is  the  idea 
of  sensation  A,  is  my  having  the  idea.  Having  it, 
and  knowing  it,  are  not  two  things,  but  one  and 
the  same  thing.  Having  the  idea  of  sensation 
A,  that  is,  having  the  idea  of  the  immediate 
antecedent  of  sensation  B,  seems,  also,  to  be  the 
same  thing  with  knowing  it  as  the  idea  of  that 
antecedent.  Having  sensation  A,  and  after  it  sen- 
sation B,  is  mere  sensation ;  and  having  the  idea 
of  sensation  A,  the  immediate  antecedent,  called 
up  by  sensation  B,  the  immediate  consequent,  is 
knowing  it  for  that  antecedent.  The  links  of  the 
train  are  three  ;  1,  sensation  A  ;  2,  sensation  B  ; 
3,  the  idea  of  sensation  A,  in  a  certain  order 
with  B,  called  up  by  sensation  B ;  and  after  this, 

NAMING. 
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The  case  appears  mysterious,  solely,  from  the 
want  of  words  to  express  it  clearly  ;  and  our  con- 
firmed habit  of  inattention  to  the  process.  Sup- 
pose, that  instead  of  two  sensations,  A,  and  B,  we 
have  three,  A,  B,  and  C,  in  immediate  succession. 
I  recognise  A,  as  the  antecedent  of  B ;  B,  as  the 
antecedent  of  C.  What  is  the  process  ?  The 
idea  of  sensation  A,  is  associated  with  sensation 
B  ;  and  the  idea  of  sensation  B,  is  associated  with 
sensation  C.  But  sensation  C,  is  not  associated  with 
the  idea  of  sensation  B  solely,  it  is  associated  also 
with  the  idea  of  sensation  A.  It  is  associated, 
however,  differently  with  the  one  and  the  other. 
It  is  associated  with  B  immediately ;  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  A,  only  through  the  medium  of  B  ; 
it  calls  up  the  idea  of  B,  by  its  own  associating 
power,  and  the  idea  of  B,  calls  up  the  idea  of  A. 
This  second  state  of  consciousness  is  different 
from  the  first.  The  first  is  that  in  consequence 
of  which  B  receives  the  name  "  Antecedent,"  and 
C  the  name  "  Consequent."  When  two  sensations 
in  a  train  are  such,  that,  if  one  exists,  it  has  the 
idea  of  the  other  along  with  it,  by  its  immediate 
exciting  power,  and  not  through  any  intermediate 
idea;  the  sensation,  the  idea  of  which  is  thus 
excited,  is  called  the  antecedent,  the  sensation 
which  thus  excites  that  idea,  is  called  the  con- 
sequent. 

It  is  evident  that  the  terms,  "  antecedent,"  and 
"  consequent,"  are  not  applied  in  consequence  of 
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sensation  merely,  but  in  consequence  of  sensation 
joined  with  ideas.  The  antecedent  sensation, 
which  is  past,  must  be  revived  by  the  consequent 
sensation,  which  is  present.  It  is  the  peculiarity 
of  this  revival  which  procures  it  the  name.  If 
revived  by  any  other  sensation,  it  would  not  have 
that  name. 

The  Clock  strikes  three.  My  feelings  are,  three 
sensations  of  hearing,  in  succession.  How  do  I 
know  them  to  be  three  successive  sensations  ? 
The  process  in  this  instance  does  not  seem  to  be 
very  difficult  to  trace.  The  clock  strikes  one ; 
this  is  pure  sensation.  It  strikes  two ;  this  is 
a  sensation,  joined  with  the  idea  of  the  pre- 
ceding sensation,  and  the  idea  of  the  feeling 
(also  sensation),  called  change  of  sensation,  or 
passage  from  one  sensation  to  another.  After 
two,  the  clock  strikes  three ;  there  is,  here, 
sensation,  and  a  double  association ;  the  third 
stroke  is  sensation ;  that  is  associated  immediately 
with  the  idea  of  the  second,  and  through  the  idea 
of  the  second,  with  the  idea  of  the  first.  It  is 
observable,  that  these  successive  associations  soon 
cease  to  afford  distinct  ideas  ;  they  hardly  do  so 
beyond  the  second  stage.  When  the  clock  strikes, 
we  may  have  distinct  ideas  of  the  strokes,  as  far 
as  three,  hardly  farther  ;  we  must  then  have  re- 
course to  naming,  and  call  the  strokes,  four,  five, 
six,  and  so  on  :  otherwise  we  should  be  wholly 
unable  to  tell  how  often  the  clock  had  struck. 
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In  the  preceding  pairs  of  relative  terms,  we 
have  found  only  one  name  for  each  pair.  Thus, 
when  we  say  of  A  and  B,  that  A  is  similar  to  B, 
we  say  also,  that  B  is  similar  to  A.  We  have  now 
an  instance  of  a  pair  of  relative  terms,  consist- 
ing not  of  the  same,  but  of  different  names.  If 
we  call  A  antecedent,  we  call  B  consequent.  The 
first  class  were  called  by  the  ancient  logicians, 
synonymous,  the  second  heteronymous ;  we  may 
call  them  more  intelligibly,  single-worded,  and 
double-worded,  relatives. 

II.  Having  shewn  what  takes  place  in  naming 
simple  sensations,  and  simple  ideas,  in  pairs, 
both  as  such  and  such,  and  as  antecedent  and  con- 
sequent, we  come  to  the  second  case  of  relative 
terms,  that  of  naming  the  clusters,  called  ex- 
ternal objects,  in  pairs.  The  principal  occa- 
sions of  doing  so  we  have  said  are  four. 

1.  When  we  speak  of  them,  as  they  exist  in  the 
synchronous  order,  that  is,  the  order  in  space,  we 
use  such  relative  terms  as  the  following :  high, 
low  ;  east,  west ;  right,  left ;  hind,  fore ;  and  so  on. 

It  is  necessary  to  carry  along  with  us  a  correct 
idea  of  what  is  meant  by  synchronous  order,  that 
is,  the  order  of  simultaneous,  in  contradistinction 
to  that  of  successive,  existence.  The  synchronous 
order  is  much  more  complex  than  the  successive. 
The  successive  order  is  all,  as  it  were,  in  one 
direction.    The  synchronous  is  in  every  possible 
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direction.  The  following  seems  to  be  the  best 
mode  of  conceiving  it. 

Take  a  single  particle  of  matter  as  a  centre. 
Other  particles  may  be  aggregated  to  it,  in  the  line 
of  every  possible  radius  ;  and  as  the  radii  diverge, 
and  other  lines,  tending  to  the  centre,  may  be  con- 
tinually interposed,  to  any  number,  particles  may 
be  aggregated  in  those  numberless  directions. 
They  may  also  be  aggregated  in  those  directions 
to  a  less  or  a  greater  extent.  And  they  may  be 
aggregated  to  an  equal  extent  in  every  direction ; 
or  to  a  greater  extent  in  some  of  the  directions, 
a  less  extent  in  others.  In  the  first  case  of  ag- 
gregation they  compose  a  globe ;  in  the  last,  any 
other  shape. 

Every  one  of  the  particles  in  this  aggregate, 
has  a  certain  order;  first  with  respect  to  the  centre 
particle ;  next  with  respect  to  every  other  particle. 
This  order  is  also  called,  the  Position  of  the  par- 
ticle. In  such  an  aggregate,  therefore,  the  posi- 
tions are  innumerable.  It  is  hence  observable, 
that  position  is  an  exceedingly  complex  idea ;  for 
the  position  of  each  of  those  particles  is  its  order 
with  respect  to  every  one  of  the  other  innumer- 
able particles  ;  it  includes,  therefore,  innumerable 
ingredients.  Hence  it  is  not  wonderful  that, 
while  viewed  in  the  lump,  it  should  seem  obscure 
and  mysterious. 

Of  positions,  thus  numberless,  it  is  a  small 
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portion  only  that  have  names.  Bulk  is  a  name 
for  an  aggregate  of  particles,  greater,  or  less. 
Figure  is  only  a  modification,  or  case,  of  bulk  ;  it 
is  more  or  fewer  particles  in  such  and  such 
directions. 

These  things  being  explained,  it  now  remains 
to  shew,  of  what  copies  of  sensations,  peculiarly 
combined,  the  complex  ideas  in  question  are 
composed. 

The  simplest  case  of  position,  or  synchronous 
order,  is  that  of  two  or  more  particles  in  one 
direction.  Let  us  take  the  particle,  conceived  as 
the  centre  particle,  in  a  preceding  supposition,  and 
let  us  aggregate  to  it  a  number  of  particles,  all  in 
the  direction  of  a  single  radius,  one  by  one.  We 
have  first  the  centre  particle,  and  one  other,  in 
juxta-position.  This  is  the  simplest  case  of  syn- 
chronous order,  and  this  is  the  simplest  of  all 
positions.  Let  us  next  aggregate  a  second  par- 
ticle ;  we  have  now  the  centre  particle,  and  two 
more.  The  position  of  the  first  of  the  aggregated 
particles  with  respect  to  the  centre  particle  is 
contact,  or  juxta-position ;  that  of  the  second 
is  not  juxta-position,  but  position  at  the  distance 
of  a  particle ;  the  next  which  is  aggregated,  is  at 
the  distance  of  two;  the  next  of  three  particles, 
and  so  on,  to  any  extent. 

Particles  thus  aggregated,  all  in  the  direction 
of  a  single  radius  from  the  first,  constitute  a  line 
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of  less  or  greater  length,  according  to  the  number 
of  aggregated  particles. 

Line  is  a  word  of  great  importance ;  because 
it  is  by  that,  chiefly,  we  express  ourselves  con- 
cerning synchronous  order ;  or  frame  names  for 
positions.  Now  it  happens,  that  Line  has  a 
duplicity  of  meaning,  most  unfortunate,  be- 
cause it  has  confounded  two  meanings,  which 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  preserve 
distinct. 

We  have  already  remarked  the  distinction 
between  concrete,  and  abstract,  terms  ;  and  ex- 
plained wherein  the  difference  of  their  signification 
consists.  We  have  also  observed,  that  though  in 
very  many  cases,  the  concrete  term,  and  the 
abstract  term,  are  different  words,  as  good  and 
goodness,  true  and  truth,  there  are  many  others 
in  which  the  concrete  and  abstract  terms  are  the 
same ;  and  this  is  the  case,  unhappily,  with  the 
word  Truth  itself,  which  is  used  in  the  concrete 
sense,  as  well  as  the  abstract.  Thus  we  call  a 
proposition,  a  Truth ;  in  which  phrase,  the  word 
Truth,  means  "  True  Proposition  ;"  and  in  this 
sense  we  talk  of  eternal  truths,  meaning,  Proposi- 
tions, always  true.  "  Property,"  is  another  word, 
which  is  sometimes  concrete,  sometimes  abstract. 
Thus,  a  man  calls  his  horse,  his  field,  his  house, 
his  property.  In  such  phrases  the  word  is  con- 
crete.   He  also  says,   he  has  a   property  in 
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such  and  such  things.  In  these  phrases,  it  is 
abstract. 

Of  this  ambiguity,  the  word  Line  is  an  instance. 
It  is  applied  as  well  to  what  we  call  a  physical 
line,  as  to  what  we  call  a  mathematical  line.  In 
the  first  case,  it  is  a  concrete,  or  connotative 
term ;  in  the  second  case,  it  is  an  abstract  or 
non-connotative  term.  Let  us  then  conceive  clearly 
the  two  meanings.  The  purest  idea  of  a  physi- 
cal line,  is  that  which  we  have  already  formed  ; 
the  aggregate  of  particle  after  particle,  in  the 
direction  of  a  radius.  When  this  aggregate  of 
particles  in  this  order  is  called  a  line,  the  word, 
line,  is  connotative ;  it  marks  or  notes  the  direc- 
tion, but  it  also  marks  or  connotes  the  particles  ; 
it  means  the  particles  and  the  direction  both  ;  it 
is,  in  short,  the  concrete  term.  When  it  is  used 
as  the  abstract  term,  the  connotation  is  left  out.  It 
marks  the  direction  without  marking  the  particles. 

It  is  here  necessary  to  call  to  mind,  that  ab- 
stract terms  derive  their  meaning  wholly  from 
their  concretes;  and  that  by  themselves  they 
have  absolutely  no  meaning  at  all.  I  know  a 
green  tree,  a  sweet  apple,  a  hard  stone,  but 
greenness  without  something  green,  hardness 
without  something  hard,  are  just  nothing  at  all. 

The  same,  in  its  abstract  sense,  is  the  case 
with  line,  though  we  have  not  words  by  which 
we  can  convey  the  conception  with  equal  clear- 
ness.   If  we  had  an  abstract  term,  separate  from 
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the  concrete,  the  troublesome  association  in  ques- 
tion would  have  been  less  indissoluble,  and  less 
deceptive.  If  we  had  such  a  word  as  Lineness, 
or  Linth,  for  example,  we  should  have  much  more 
easily  seen,  that  our  idea  is  the  idea  of  the  phy- 
sical line  ;  and  that  linth  without  a  line,  as  breadth 
without  something  broad,  length  without  some- 
thing long,  are  just  nothing  at  all. 

What  are,  then,  the  sensations,  the  ideas  of 
which,  in  close  association,  we  mark  by  the  word 
line  ? 

Though  it  appears  to  all  men  that  they  see 
position,  length,  breadth,  distance,  figure;  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  that  what  appear,  in  this  man- 
ner, to  be  sensations  of  the  eye,  are  Ideas,  called 
up  by  association.  This  is  an  important  pheno- 
menon, which  throws  much  light  upon  the  darker 
involutions  of  human  thought. 

The  sensations,  whence  are  generated  our  ideas 
of  synchronous  order,  are  from  two  sources ; 
they  are  partly  the  sensations  of  touch,  and 
partly  those  of  which  we  have  spoken  under  the 
name  of  muscular  sensations,  the  feelings  involved 
in  muscular  action. 

A  line,  we  have  said,  is  an  order  of  particles, 
contiguous  one  to  another,  in  the  direction  of  a 
radius  from  one  particle.  Let  us  begin  from  this 
one  particle,  and  trace  our  sensations.  One  particle 
may  be  an  object  of  touch  ;  it  may  be  felt,  as  we 
call  it,  and  nothing  more ;  it  may,  at  the  same 
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time,  give  the  sensation  of  resistance,  which  we 
have  already  described  as  a  feeling  seated  in  the 
muscles,  just  as  sound  is  a  feeling  in  the  ear. 
Resistance,  is  force  applied  to  force.  What  we 
feel,  is  the  act  of  the  muscle.  Without  that,  no 
resistance.  This  state  of  consciousness  is,  in 
reality,  what  we  mark  by  the  name.  It  is,  at 
the  same  time,  a  state  of  consciousness  not  a  little 
obscure;  because  we  habitually  overlook  many 
of  the  sensations  of  which  it  is  composed ;  be- 
cause it  is,  in  itself,  very  complex  ;  and  because 
it  is  entangled  with  a  number  of  extraneous  asso- 
ciations. 

We  have  already  remarked  the  habit  we  ac- 
quire of  not  attending  to  the  sensations  which  are 
seated  in  the  muscles,  of  attending  only  to  the 
occasions  of  them,  and  the  effects  of  them ;  that 
is,  their  antecedents,  and  consequents;  overlook- 
ing the  intermediate  sensations.  In  marking, 
therefore,  or  assigning  our  names,  it  seems  to  be 
rather  the  occasions  and  effects,  the  antecedents 
and  consequents,  than  the  sensations  themselves, 
which  are  named.  The  word  resistance  is  thus 
the  name  of  a  very  complex  idea.  It  is  the 
name  ;  first,  of  the  feelings  which  we  have  when 
we  say  we  feel  resistance  ;  secondly,  of  the 
occasions,  or  antecedents,  of  those  feelings  ;  and, 
thirdly,  of  their  consequents.  The  feelings  inter- 
mediate between  the  antecedents  and  consequents, 
are  themselves  complex.    There  are  two  kinds  of 
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sensations  included  in  them ;  the  sensation  of 
touch,  and  the  muscular  sensations  ;  and  there  is 
something  more.  When  we  move  a  muscle,  we 
Will  to  move  it.  This  state  of  consciousness,  the 
Will  to  move  it,  is  part  of  the  feeling  of  the 
motion.  What  that  state  of  consciousness,  called 
the  Will,  is,  we  have  not  yet  explained.  At  pre- 
sent we  speak  of  it  merely  as  an  element  in  the 
compound.  Of  what  elements  it  is  itself  com- 
pounded we  shall  see  hereafter.  In  the  idea  of 
resistance,  then,  there  is  the  will  to  move  the 
muscles,  the  sensations  in  the  muscles,  the  oc- 
casion or  antecedent  of  those  feelings,  and  the 
effects  or  consequents  of  them.  And  there  is  the 
common  complexity  attending  all  generical  terms, 
that  of  their  including  all  possible  varieties. 

These  things  being  explained,  the  learner  will 
now  be  able  to  trace,  without  error,  the  forma- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  our  ideas, 
that  of  resistance,  or  pressure.  We  touch  one 
thing,  butter,  for  instance;  it  yields  to  the  finger, 
after  a  slight  pressure ;  that  is,  a  certain  feeling 
of  ours.  The  will  to  move  the  muscles,  and  the 
sensations  in  the  muscles,  are  both  included  in 
that  feeling ;  but,  for  shortness,  we  shall  speak 
of  them,  through  the  present  exposition,  under 
one  name,  as  the  feelings  or  sensations  in  the 
muscles.  As  we  call  the  butter  yellow,  on  account 
of  a  feeling  of  sight;  odorous,  on  account  of  a 
feeling  of  smell ;  sapid,  on  account  of  a  feeling 
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of  taste  ;  so  we  call  it  soft,  on  account  of  a  feeling 
in  our  muscles.  We  touch  a  stone,  as  we  touched 
the  butter,  and  it  yields  not,  after  the  strongest 
pressure  we  can  apply.  As  we  called  the  butter 
soft,  on  account  of  one  muscular  feeling,  we  call 
the  stone  hard,  on  account  of  another.  The 
varieties  of  these  feelings  are  innumerable.  Only 
a  small  portion  of  them  have  received  names. 
The  feeling  upon  pressure  of  butter,  is  one  thing ; 
of  honey,  another ;  of  water,  another ;  of  air,  an- 
other ;  of  flesh,  one  thing ;  of  bone,  another.  We 
mark  them  as  we  can,  by  the  terms  soft,  more 
soft,  less  soft ;  hard,  more  hard,  less  hard,  and 
so  on.  We  have  great  occasion,  however,  for  a 
word  which  shall  include  all  these  different  words. 
As  we  have  "  coloured  "  to  include  all  the  names 
of  sensations  of  sight ;  "  touch  "  all  the  names  of 
sensations  of  touch,  and  so  on;  we  invent  the 
word  "  resisting,"  which  includes  all  the  words, 
soft,  hard,  and  so  on,  by  which  any  of  the  sensa- 
tions of  pressure  are  denoted. 

Such,  then,  are  the  feelings  which  we  are 
capable  of  receiving  from  the  particle  with  which 
we  may  suppose  a  line  of  particles  to  commence. 
These  feelings,  in  passing  along  the  line,  we 
should  receive  in  succession  from  each,  if  the 
tactual  sense  were  sufficiently  fine  to  distinguish 
particles  in  contact  from  one  another.  It  has  not, 
however,  this  perfection.  Even  sight  cannot  dis- 
tinguish minute  intervals.    If  a  red-hot  coal  is 
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whirled  rapidly  round,  though  the  coal  is  present 
at  only  one  part  of  the  circle  at  each  instant,  the 
whole  is  one  continuous  red.  If  the  seven  pris- 
matic colours  are  made  to  pass  rapidly  in  order 
before  the  eye,  they  appear  not  distinct  colours, 
but  one  uniform  white.  In  like  manner,  in  pass- 
ing from  one  to  another,  in  a  line  of  particles, 
there  is  no  feeling  of  interval ;  there  is  the  feeling 
we  call  continuity ;  that  is,  absence  of  interval. 

The  sensations,  then,  the  ideas  of  which  com- 
bined compose  the  idea  which  we  mark  by  the 
word  line,  may  thus  be  traced.  The  tactual 
feeling,  and  the  feeling  of  resistance,  derivable 
from  every  particle,  attends  the  finger  in  every 
part  of  its  progress  along  the  line.  What  is 
there  besides  ?  To  produce  the  progress  of  the 
finger,  there  is  muscular  action ;  that  is  to  say, 
there  are  the  feelings  combined  in  muscular 
action.  That  we  may  exclude  extraneous  ideas 
as  much  as  possible,  let  us  suppose,  that,  when  a 
person  first  makes  himself  acquainted  with  a  line, 
he  has  the  sense  of  touch,  and  the  muscular  sensa- 
tions, without  any  other  sense.  He  has  one  state 
of  feeling,  when  the  finger,  which  touches  the  line, 
is  still;  another,  when  it  moves.  He  has  also 
one  state  of  feeling  from  one  degree  of  motion, 
another  from  another.  If  he  has  one  state  of 
feeling  from  the  finger  carried  along,  as  far  as  it 
can  extend,  he  has  another  feeling  when  it  is  only 
carried  half  as  far,  and  so  on. 
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It  is  extremely  difficult  to  speak  of  these  feel- 
ings precisely,  or  to  draw  by  language  these  who 
are  not  accustomed  to  the  minute  analysis  of 
their  thoughts,  to  conceive  them  distinctly;  because 
they  are  among  the  feelings,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  which  we  have  acquired  the  habit  of 
not  attending  to,  or  rather,  have  lost  the  power  of 
attending  to. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  by  sensation  alone 
we  become  acquainted  with  lines  ;  that  in  every 
different  contraction  of  the  muscles  there  is  a 
difference  of  sensation;  and  that  of  the  tactual 
feeling,  and  the  feelings  of  the  contracted  mus- 
cles, all  the  feelings  which  constitute  our  know- 
ledge of  a  line  are  composed. 

As,  after  certain  repetitions  of  a  particular 
sensation  of  sight,  a  particular  sensation  of 
smell,  a  particular  sensation  of  sight,  and  so 
on,  received  in  a  certain  order,  I  give  to  the 
combined  ideas  of  them,  the  name  rose,  the 
name  apple,  the  name  fire,  and  the  like  ;  in  the 
same  manner,  after  certain  repetitions  of  particular 
tactual  sensations,  and  particular  muscular  sensa- 
tions, received  in  a  certain  order,  I  give  to  the 
combined  ideas  of  them,  the  name  Line.  But 
when  I  have  got  my  idea  of  a  line,  I  have  also 
got  my  idea  of  extension.  For  what  is  extension, 
but  lines  in  every  direction?  physical  lines,  if 
real,  tactual  extension ;  mathematical  lines,  if 
mathematical,  that  is,  abstract,  extension. 
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It  would  be  tedious  to  pursue  the  analysis  of 
extension  farther.  And  I  trust  it  is  not  necessary ; 
because  the  application  of  the  same  method  to  the 
remaining  cases,  appears  completely  obvious. 
Take  plain  surface  for  example.  It  is  composed 
of  all  the  lines  which  can  be  drawn  in  a  particular 
plane ;  the  idea  of  it,  therefore,  is  derived  from 
the  tactual  feeling,  and  the  feeling  of  resistance, 
combined  with  the  muscular  feelings  involved  in 
the  motion  of  the  finger  in  every  direction  which 
it  can  receive  on  a  plane. 

Let  us  now  take  some  of  the  words  which, 
along  with  the  synchronous  order,  connote  objects 
in  pairs.  The  names  of  this  sort  are  not  very 
numerous.  High,  and  low,  right,  and  left,  hind, 
and  fore,  are  examples.  These,  it  is  obvious,  are 
names  of  the  principal  directions  from  the  human 
body  as  a  centre.  The  order  of  objects,  the  most 
frequently  interesting  to  human  beings,  is,  of 
course,  their  order  with  respect  to  their  own 
bodies.  What  is  over  the  head,  gets  the  name  of 
high  ;  what  is  below  the  feet,  gets  the  name  of 
low ;  and  so  on.  Of  the  pairs  which  are  con- 
noted by  those  words,  the  human  body  is  always 
one.  The  words,  right,  left,  hind,  fore,  when  they 
denote  the  object  so  called,  always  connote  the 
body  in  respect  to  which  they  are  right,  left,  hind, 
fore.  We  have  already  noticed  the  cases  in  which 
the  objects,  thus  named  in  pairs,  have  each  a 
separate  name,  as  father,  son  ;  also  those  in  which 
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both  have  the  same  name,  as  sister,  brother.  We 
have  here  another  case,  which  deserves  also  to  be 
particularly  marked,  that  in  which  only  one  of 
them  has  a  name.  The  human  body,  which  is 
always  one  of  the  objects  named,  when  we  call 
things  right,  left,  hind,  fore,  and  so  on,  has  no 
corresponding  relative  name.  The  reason  is 
sufficiently  obvious  ;  this,  being  always  one  of  the 
pair,  cannot,  the  other  being  named,  be  misunder- 
stood. 

For  the  complete  understanding  of  these  words, 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  thing  remains  to  be 
explained.  If  one  line,  proceeding  from  a  central 
particle,  be  understood,  every  line,  which  can  pro- 
ceed from  it,  is  also  understood.  If  that  central 
point  be  a  part  of  the  human  body,  it  is  plain  that 
as  the  hand,  passing  along  a  line  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion from  that  centre,  has  certain  muscular  actions, 
passing  along  in  another  direction,  it  has  muscular 
actions  somewhat  different.  When  we  say  muscu- 
lar actions  somewhat  different,  we  say  muscular 
feelings  somewhat  different.  Difference  of  feeling, 
when  important,  needs  difference  of  naming. 

A  particular  case  of  association  is  here  to  be 
remarked ;  and  it  is  one  which  it  is  important  for 
the  learner  to  fix  steadfastly  in  his  memory. 

We  never  perceive,  what  we  call  an  object, 
except  in  the  synchronous  order.  Whatever 
other  sensations  we  receive,  the  sensations  of  the 
synchronous  order,  are  always  received  along  with 
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them.  When  we  perceive  a  chair,  a  tree,  a  man, 
a  house,  they  are  always  situated  so  and  so,  with 
respect  to  other  objects.  As  the  sensations  of 
position  are  thus  always  received  with  the  other 
sensations  of  an  object,  the  idea  of  Position  is  so 
closely  associated  with  the  idea  of  the  object,  that 
it  is  wholly  impossible  for  us  to  have  the  one 
idea  without  the  other.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  cases  of  indissoluble  association  ;  and 
is  that  feeling  which  men  describe,  when  they  say 
that  the  idea  of  space  forces  itself  upon  their 
understandings,  and  is  necessary. 

2.  We  come  now  to  the  case  of  naming 
objects  in  pairs,  on  account  of  the  Successive 
Order. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  observe  that  there  is 
nothing  in  which  human  beings  are  so  deeply 
interested,  as  the  Successive  Order  of  objects. 
It  is  the  successive  order  upon  which  all  their 
happiness  and  misery  depends ;  and  the  syn- 
chronous order  is  interesting  to  them,  chiefly  on 
account  of  its  connexion  with  the  successive. 

When  we  speak  of  objects,  it  is  necessary  to 
remember,  that  it  is  sensations,  not  ideas,  to  which 
we  are  then  directing  our  attention.  All  our  sen- 
sations, we  say,  are  derived  from  objects  ;  in  other 
words,  object  is  the  name  we  give  to  the  ante- 
cedents of  our  sensations.  And,  reciprocally,  all 
our  knowledge  of  objects  is  the  sensations  them- 
selves.   We  have  the  sensations,  and  that  is  all. 
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A  knowledge,  therefore,  of  the  successive  order  of 
objects,  is  a  knowledge  of  the  successive  order  of 
our  sensations  ;  of  all  the  pleasures,  and  all  the 
pains,  and  all  the  feelings  intermediate  between 
pleasure  and  pain,  of  which  the  body  is  sus- 
ceptible. 

Of  successions,  that  is,  the  order  of  objects  as 
antecedent  and  consequent,  some  are  constant, 
some  not  constant.  Thus,  a  stone  dropped  in  the 
air  always  falls  to  the  ground.  This  is  a  case  of 
constancy  of  sequence.  Heavy  clouds  drop  rain, 
but  not  always.  This  is  a  case  of  casual  sequences 
Human  life  is  deeply  interested  in  ascertaining  the 
constant  sequences  of  all  the  objects  from  which 
human  sensations  are  derived.  The  great  business 
of  philosophy  is  to  find  them  out ;  and  to  record 
them,  in  the  form  most  convenient  for  acquiring 
the  knowledge  of  them,  and  for  applying  it. 

In  the  successions  of  objects,  it  very  often  hap- 
pens, that  what  appear  to  us  to  be  the  immediate 
antecedent  and  consequent,  are  not  immediately 
successive,  but  are  separated  by  several  interme- 
diate successions.  Thus,  the  falling  of  a  spark  on 
gunpowder,  and  the  explosion  of  the  gunpowder, 
appear  antecedent  and  consequent ;  but  several 
successions  in  reality  intervene;  various  decompo- 
sitions, and  compositions,  in  which,  indeed,  all  the 
sequences  cannot  as  yet  be  traced.  Most  of  the 
successions,  which  we  are  called  upon  to  notice 
and  to  name,  are  in  the  same  situation.    We  fix 
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upon  two  conspicuous  points  in  a  chain  of  succes- 
sions, and  the  intermediate  ones  are  either  over- 
looked, or  unknown. 

Thus,  we  name  Doctor  and  Patient,  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  a  pretty  long  succession  of  objects. 
The  Doctor  is  not  the  immediate  antecedent  of 
any  change  in  the  patient.  He  is  the  immediate 
antecedent  of  a  certain  conception,  of  which  the 
consequent  is,  writing  a  prescription ;  the  conse- 
quent of  this,  is  the  sending  it  to  the  apothecary ; 
the  consequent  of  that,  is  the  apothecary's  reading 
it,  and  so  on ;  the  whole  composing  a  multitudi- 
nous train.  Doctor  and  Patient,  therefore,  are 
not  only  two  paired  names  of  two  paired  objects, 
but  names  of  all  the  successions  between  the  one 
and  the  other.  Doctor  and  Patient,  therefore,  pro- 
perly speaking,  are  to  be  considered  one  name? 
though  made  up  of  two  parts.  Taken  together, 
they  are  the  name  of  the  complex  idea  of  a  consi- 
derable train  of  sequences,  of  which  a  particular 
man  is  one  extremity,  a  particular  man  another  ; 
just  as  navigation  is  the  single-worded  name  of 
the  complex  idea  of  a  very  long  train,  of  which 
the  extremities  are  not  particularly  marked.  If  you 
say,  navigation  from  the  Thames  to  the  Ganges,  you 
have  a  many-worded  name,  by  which  the  extremi- 
ties of  this  long  train  are  particularly  marked. 

The  relative  terms,  Father  and  Son,  are  obvi- 
ously included  in  this  explanation.  They  are  the 
two  extremities  of  a  train  of  great  length  and  in- 
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tricacy,  very  imperfectly  understood.  They  also, 
both  together,  compose,  as  may  easily  be  seen,  but 
one  name.  Father  is  a  word  which  connotes  Son, 
and  whether  Son  is  expressed  or  not,  the  meaning 
of  it  is  implied.  In  like  manner  Son  connotes 
Father;  and,  stripped  of  that  connotation,  is  with- 
out a  meaning.  Taken  together,  therefore,  they 
are  one  name,  the  name  of  the  complex  idea  of 
that  train  of  which  father  is  the  one  extremity? 
son  the  other. 

Brother  and  Brother  are  a  pair  of  relative  terms 
marking  a  still  more  complex  idea.  Two  brothers 
are  two  sons  of  the  same  Father ;  taken  together, 
they  are,  therefore,  marks  of  all  that  Son,  taken 
twice,  is  capable  of  marking.  Son,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  always  implies  Father ;  and,  taken  toge- 
ther, they  are  the  name  of  a  train.  The  relatives, 
therefore,  brother  and  brother,  are  the  compound 
name;  two  brothers,  are  the  name  of  the  train 
marked  by  the  term,  Father  and  Son,  taken  twice, 
the  prior  extremity  of  the  train  being  the  same 
in  both  cases,  the  latter  different. 

The  above  terms,  Father  and  Son,  Brother  and 
Brother,  are  imposed  on  account  of  sequences 
which  are  passed.  I  do  not  at  this  moment  recol- 
lect any  relative  terms  imposed  on  account  of 
sequences  purely  future.  The  terms,  Buyer  and 
Seller,  are  sometimes,  indeed,  used  in  a  sense 
wholly  future ;  when  they  mean  persons  having 
something  to  buy  and  something  to  sell :  but  they 
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are  also  used  in  a  sense  wholly  passed,  when  they 
signify  persons  who  have  effected  purchase  and 
and  sale.  We  have,  however,  many  relative  terms 
on  account  of  trains  which  are  partly  passed  and 
partly  future.  Thus,  Lender  and  Borrower,  are 
imposed  partly  on  account  of  the  passed  train  in- 
cluded in  the  contract  of  lending  and  borrowing ; 
partly  on  account  of  the  future  train  implied  in 
the  repayment  of  the  money.  The  words  Debtor 
and  Creditor  are  names  of  the  same  train,  partly 
passed  and  partly  future. 

The  relative  terms,  Husband  and  Wife,  are  of 
the  same  class  ;  the  name  of  a  train  partly  passed, 
to  wit,  that  implied  in  entering  into  the  nuptial 
contract ;  and  partly  future,  to  wit,  all  the  events 
expected  to  flow  out  of  that  contract.  Master  and 
Servant  are  imposed,  on  account  of  a  train  partly 
passed  and  partly  future  ;  the  train  of  entering  into 
the  compact  of  master  and  servant,  and  the  train 
of  acts  which  flow  out  of  it.  King  and  Subject  are 
the  name  of  a  train  similarly  divided ;  first,  the 
train  which  led  to  the  will  of  obeying  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  the  will  of  commanding  on  the  part 
of  the  king ;  secondly,  the  trains  which  grow  out 
of  these  wills. 

Owner  and  Property  are  relative  terms,  or  terms 
which  connote  one  another.  They  also  are  im- 
posed on  account  of  a  train  partly  passed  and  partly 
future.  The  part  which  is  passed  is  the  train  im- 
plied in  the  circumstances  of  the  acquisition,  whe- 
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ther  inheritance,  gift,  labour,  or  purchase.  The 
part  which  is  future  is  the  train  implied  in  the 
use  which  the  owner  may  make  of  the  property. 

Of  the  terms  which  denote  objects  in  successive 
pairs,  several  are  very  general.  Thus  we  have 
antecedent  and  consequent,  which  are  applicable 
to  any  parts  of  any  train.  Prior  and  Posterior, 
are  nearly  of  the  same  import.  First  and  Last,  are 
applicable  to  the  two  extremities  of  any  train. 
Second,  third,  fourth,  and  so  on,  are  applicable  to 
the  contiguous  parts  of  any  train. 

We  have  remarked,  above,  that  successions  of 
objects  are  to  be  distinguished  into  two  remarkable 
kinds  ;  that  of  the  successions  which  are  fortuitous, 
and  that  of  the  successions  which  are  constant. 
Names  to  mark  the  antecedent  and  consequent  in 
all  constant  successions,  which  are  things  of  such 
importance  to  us,  were  found  of  course  indis- 
pensable. Cause  and  Effect,  are  the  names  we 
employ.  In  all  constant  successions,  Cause  is  the 
name  of  the  antecedent,  Effect  the  name  of  the 
consequent.  And,  beside  this,  it  has  been  proved 
by  philosophers,*  that  these  names  denote  abso- 
lutely nothing. 

It  is  highly  necessary  to  be  apprized,  that  each 
of  the  two  names,  Cause,  and  Effect,  has  a  double 

*  Chiefly  by  Dr.  Brown,  of  Edinburgh,  in  a  work  entitled 
"  Inquiry  into  the  Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect ;"  one  of  the 
most  valuable  contributions  to  science  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  last  generation. 
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meaning.  They  are  used,  sometimes  in  the  con- 
crete sense,  sometimes  in  the  abstract.  By  this 
ambiguity,  ideas  are  confounded,  which  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  preserve  distinct.  When 
we  say,  the  sun  is  the  Cause  of  light,  cause  is  con- 
crete ;  the  meaning  is,  that  the  sun  always  causes 
light.  When  we  say  that  ice  is  the  Effect  of  cold 
air,  effect  is  concrete ;  the  meaning  is,  that  ice  is 
effected  by  cold  air.  "  Cause,"  in  these  cases,  is 
merely  a  short  name  for  "  causing  object,"  "  Effect" 
a  short  name  for  "  caused  object."  In  abstract  dis- 
course, on  the  other  hand,  Cause  and  Effect  are 
often  used  in  the  abstract  sense,  in  which  cases 
Cause  means  the  same  thing  as  would  be  meant 
by  causingness  ;  Effect,  the  same  as  would  be 
meant  by  causedness.  They  are  merely  the 
connotative  or  concrete  terms,  with  the  connotation 
dropped. 

As  the  abstract  terms  have  no  meaning,  except 
as  they  refer  to  the  concrete,  it  is  in  the  concrete 
sense  I  shall  always  use  the  words  Cause  and 
Effect,  unless  when  I  give  notice  to  the  contrary. 

Other  terms,  pairing  the  parts  of  a  train,  take 
parts  more  or  less  distant ;  first  and  last,  take  the 
most  distant;  father  and  son,  take  parts  at  a 
considerable  distance;  cause  and  effect,  on  the 
other  hand,  mean  always  the  proximate  parts.  It 
does  not,  indeed,  happen,  that  we  always  apply 
them  to  the  proximate  parts  ;  because  the  interme- 
diate sequences  are  often  unknown,  at  other  times 
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overlooked.  They  are  always,  however,  applied 
to  the  parts  regarded  as  proximate.  For  we  do 
not,  strictly  speaking,  say,  that  any  thing  is  the 
cause  of  a  thing,  when  it  is  only  the  cause  of  another 
thing,  which  is  the  cause  of  that  thing ;  still  less, 
when  there  is  a  series  of  causes  and  effects,  before 
you  arrive  at  that  which  you  have  marked  as  the 
effect,  because  the  ultimate  one.  In  all  the  inqui- 
ries of  philosophers  into  causes,  it  is  the  ante- 
cedent and  consequent,  really  proximate,  which  is 
the  object  of  their  pursuit. 

We  have  observed,  in  the  case  of  the  relative 
terms,  applied  to  objects  as  successive,  that  the 
words,  properly  speaking,  form  but  one  name, — 
that  of  the  complex  idea  of  a  train  of  less  or 
greater  length :  thus,  Doctor  and  Patient  is  a 
name ;  Father  and  Son  is  a  name ;  each  denoting 
a  train  of  which  two  individuals  are  the  principal 
parts .  In  like  manner,  the  relative  terms  Cause  and 
Effect,  taken  together,  are  but  one  name,  the  name 
of  a  short  train,  that  of  one  antecedent  and  one  con- 
sequent, regarded  as  proximate,  and  constant. 

3.  We  have  now  shewn,  in  what  manner  the 
principal  Relative  Terms  are  applied,  when  we 
have  to  speak  of  objects  as  having  order  in 
Space,  and  when  we  have  to  speak  of  them  as 
having  order  in  Time.  We  proceed  to  shew 
in  what  manner  they  are  applied,  when  we  have 
to  speak  of  objects  as  differing  in  Quantity, 
or  differing  in  Quality ;  and  first,  as  differing 
in  Quantity. 
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We  apply  the  word  Quantity,  in  a  very  general 
manner ;  to  things,  which  have  the  greatest  diver- 
sity. Thus,  we  use  the  word  quantity,  when  we 
speak  of  extension ;  we  use  the  word  quantity, 
when  we  speak  of  weight ;  we  use  it,  when  we 
speak  of  motion ;  we  use  it,  when  we  speak  of 
heat ;  we  use  it,  in  short,  on  almost  every  occa- 
sion, on  which  we  can  use  the  word  degree.  Of 
course,  it  represents  not  one  idea,  but  many  ideas, 
some  of  which  have  the  greatest  diversity. 

The  relative  terms,  which  we  co-apply  with 
quantity,  are  equal,  unequal,  or  some  particular 
case  included  under  these  more  general  terms ; 
as,  more  heavy,  less  heavy ;  more  strong,  less 
strong ;  whole,  part ;  and  so  on. 

When  quantity  is  applied  to  extent,  it  may  be 
extent  either  in  one,  or  more,  or  every  direction ; 
it  may  mean  either  quantity  in  line,  quantity  in 
surface,  or  quantity  in  bulk.  Accordingly,  we 
can  say,  equal,  or  unequal,  lines ;  equal,  or  un- 
equal, surfaces  ;  equal,  or  unequal,  bulks. 

Line  is  the  simplest  case ;  the  explanation  of 
it  will,  therefore,  facilitate  the  rest.  We  have 
already  traced  the  sensations,  which  constitute 
our  knowledge  of  a  line.  We  have  seen  that 
they  are  certain  sensations  of  touch,  combined 
with  the  muscular  sensations  involved  in  extend- 
ing the  arm. 

As  the  sensations,  involved  in  extending  the 
arm  so  far,  are  not  the  same  with  those  which 
are  involved  in  extending  it  farther ;  and  as  the 
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having  different  sensations,  and  distinguishing 
them,  are  not  two  things,  but  one  and  the  same 
thing ; — as  often  as  I  have  those  two  cases  of  sensa- 
tion, I  distinguish  them  from  one  another ;  and, 
distinguishing  them  from  one  another,  I  require 
names  to  mark  them.  The  first  I  mark,  by  the 
word,  short ;  the  other,  by  the  word,  long.  As  I 
call  a  line  long,  from  extending  my  arm  so  far ; 
that  is,  from  the  sensations  involved  in  extend- 
ing it;  I  call  it  longer  from  extending  it  far- 
ther. After  experience  of  a  number  of  lines, 
there  are  some  which  I  call  long,  long,  long,  one 
after  another,  to  any  amount ;  others  which  I  call 
longer,  longer,  longer  ;  others  which  I  call  short, 
short,  short ;  and  so  on. 

When  we  have  perceived  the  sensations,  on 
account  of  which  we  call  lines  long,  longer,  short, 
shorter,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  for  the  knowledge 
of  those,  on  account  of  which  we  call  them  equal, 
and  unequal.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  ap- 
plying the  words  long,  longer,  short,  shorter, 
minute  differences  are  not  named.  They  cannot 
be  named.  The  names  would  be  too  numerous. 
A  general  mark,  however,  may  be  invented,  to 
shew  when  there  is  even  a  minute  difference,  and 
when  there  is  not.  When  there  is  not,  we  call 
the  two  lines  equal ;  when  there  is,  we  call  them 
unequal. 

We  shall  presently  see,  when  we  come  to  trace 
the  ideas,  which  the  class  of  words,  called  numbers, 
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are  employed  to  mark,  what  distinction  of  sensa- 
tion it  is  which  is  marked  by  the  words,  one,  and 
two.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  the 
case  of  sensation,  when  we  trace  one  line,  with 
the  hand,  and  then  another,  is  different  from  the 
case  of  sensation  when  we  trace  one  line  only,  or 
even  the  same  line  twice ;  and  this  diversity 
needs  marks  to  distinguish  it.  It  is  true,  that  in 
tracing  one  line,  and  then  another,  and  marking 
the  distinction,  there  is  something  more  than 
sensation,  there  is  also  memory.  But  to  this  in- 
gredient in  the  compound,  after  the  explanation 
which  has  already  been  given  of  memory,  it  is 
not,  at  present,  necessary  particularly  to  advert. 

When  it  is  seen,  what  are  the  sensations  which 
are  marked  by  the  terms  longer  and  shorter, 
applied  to  a  line,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  see 
what  are  the  sensations,  which  are  marked  by 
the  terms,  part,  and  whole. 

The  terms,  a  part,  and  whole,  imply  division. 
Of  course,  the  thing  precedes  the  name.  Men 
divided,  before  they  named  the  act,  or  the  conse- 
quences of  the  act.  In  the  act  of  division,  or  in 
the  results  of  it,  no  mystery  has  ever  been  under- 
stood to  reside.  It  is  of  importance  to  remark, 
that  the  word  division,  in  its  ordinary  accepta- 
tion, includes,  and  thence  confounds,  things  which 
very  much  need  to  be  distinguished.  It  includes 
the  will,  which  is  the  antecedent  of  the  act ;  the 
act  itself ;  and  the  results  of  the  act.    At  present 
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we  may  leave  the  will  aside  ;  it  will  be  explained 
hereafter ;  and,  as  it  is  not  the  act,  but  the  ante- 
cedent of  the  act,  the  consideration  of  it  is  not 
required  for  the  present  purpose. 

The  act  of  dividing,  like  all  the  other  acts  of 
our  body,  consists  in  the  contraction  and  relaxa- 
tion of  certain  muscles.  These  are  known  to  us, 
like  every  thing  else,  by  the  feelings.  The  act, 
as  act,  is  the  feelings  ;  and  only  when  confounded 
with  its  results,  is  it  conceived  to  be  any  thing 
else.  If  it  be  said,  that  the  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  my  arm,  is  something  more  in  me 
than  feelings,  because  I  see  the  motion  of  my 
arm  ;  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  seeing,  this 
sensation  of  sight,  is  not  the  act,  but  one  of  its 
results  ;  the  feelings  of  the  act  are  the  antecedent ; 
this  sensation  of  sight  one  of  the  consequents. 

In  the  act  of  dividing  a  line,  as  in  the  act, 
already  analysed,  of  tracing  a  line,  there  is  a 
feeling  of  touch,  and  there  is  also  a  muscular 
feeling.  There  may  be  more  or  less  of  cohesion 
in  the  parts  of  the  line  ;  and  thence,  more  or  less 
of  what  we  call  muscular  force,  required  to  dis- 
unite them.  Of  course,  what  we  call  more  or 
less  of  force,  are  only  names  for  different  states 
of  feeling.  The  states  of  feeling  which  we 
mark  by  the  term,  force,  being  antecedent,  all 
the  rest  are  consequents  of  this  antecedent.  The 
disunion  of  the  parts  of  one  line  is  attended 
with  a  certain  muscular  feeling ;  I  call  the  feeling 
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a  small  force.  That  of  another  line  is  attended 
with  a  muscular  feeling  somewhat  different ;  I  call 
it  a  greater  force  ;  and  so  on.  This  muscular 
feeling,  however,  has  various  accompaniments  ; 
which  are  closely  associated  with  the  idea  of 
the  act,  and  with  its  name.  Thus  there  is 
the  sight  of  the  line,  there  is  the  sight  of  the 
hands  in  the  act  of  disruption,  and  there  is  the 
sight  of  the  line  after  it  is  divided.  The  term 
division,  as  we  have  mentioned  before,  includes 
all ;  the  muscular  feeling,  the  sight  of  the  line 
before  division,  and  the  sight  of  it  after.  I  need 
a  pair  of  names  for  the  line  before  division,  and 
the  line  after.  I  call  the  one  whole,  the  other 
parts.  Like  other  relative  terms,  the  one  of  these 
connotes  the  other  ;  whole  has  no  meaning,  but 
when  associated  with  parts  ;  parts  have  no  mean- 
ing, but  when  associated  with  whole.  Taken 
together ;  that  is,  whole  and  parts,  used  as  one 
name ;  they  mark  a  complex  idea,  consisting  of 
three  principal  parts ;  an  undivided  line,  the  act 
of  division,  and  the  consequent  of  that  antecedent, 
the  line  after  division. 

In  the  preceding  exposition,  it  is  actual  division, 
the  actual  making  of  parts,  which  has  been  spoken 
of.  It  is  observable,  however,  that  the  same  lan- 
guage, by  which  we  name  actual  division,  and 
actual  parts,  is  applied  to  conceived  division, 
and  conceived  parts.  Thus  we  talk  of  the  parts 
of  a  line,  when  it  is  not  divided,  nor  meant  to  be 
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divided.  The  exposition  of  this,  however,  is  easy ; 
and  there  is  obscurity  only  when  the  double  use 
of  the  terms  confounds  the  two  cases,  the  division 
which  is  actual,  with  that  which  is  conceived. 

The  division  of  the  line  may  consist  of  one  act, 
or  of  more  acts  than  one.  By  the  first  act,  it  is 
divided  into  two  parts  ;  by  the  second  into  three  ; 
by  the  third  into  four,  and  so  on.  The  parts  of  a 
line  are  so  many  lines.  These  may  be  equal,  or 
unequal.  But  the  sensations,  on  account  of  which 
we  denominate  lines  equal,  or  unequal,  have  been 
already  shewn ;  the  equality,  and  inequality, 
therefore,  of  the  parts  of  a  line,  need  no  further 
explanation. 

When  the  learner  conceives  distinctly  the  sen- 
sations on  account  of  which  we  apply  the  terms 
whole  and  parts  to  a  line,  he  will  not  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  understand,  on  what  account  we  apply 
them  to  all  the  modifications  of  extension  ;  seeing 
that  all  these  modifications  are  lines  combined. 

Thus,  a  plane  surface  is  a  number  of  straight 
lines,  in  contact,  in  the  direction  called  a  plane.  It 
is  of  greater  or  less  extent,  according  as  these  lines 
are  longer  or  shorter  from  a  central  point ;  it  is  of 
one  shape  or  another  shape,  according  as  the  lines 
are  of  the  same  length,  or  of  different  lengths. 
When  they  are  all  of  one  length,  the  surface  is 
called  a  circle.  As  they  may  be  of  different 
lengths  in  endless  variety,  the  surface  may  have 
an  endless  variety  of  shapes,  of  which  only  a  few 
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have  received  names.  The  square  is  one  of  these 
names,  the  triangle  another,  the  parallelogram 
another,  and  so  on. 

Bulk,  which  is  the  other  great  modification  of 
extension,  is  lines  from  a  central  point  in  every 
direction.  This  bulk  is  greater  or  less,  according 
as  these  lines  are  longer  or  shorter.  The  figure 
or  shape  of  this  bulk  is  different,  according  as  the 
lines  are  of  the  same  or  different  lengths.  If  they 
are  of  the  same  length,  the  bulk  is  called  round, 
or,  in  one  word,  a  sphere ;  sphere  meaning 
exactly  round  bulk.  As  the  lines,  when  they 
differ  in  length,  may  differ  in  endless  ways ;  figures, 
or  the  shapes  of  bulk,  are  also  endless,  as  our 
senses  abundantly  testify.  Of  these  but  a  small 
number  have  received  names.  In  this  number 
are  the  cube,  the  cylinder,  the  cone.  We  name 
some  shapes  by  referring  to  known  objects  ;  thus 
we  speak  of  the  shape  of  an  egg,  the  shape  of  a 
pear,  and  so  on. 

It  seems  that  nothing,  therefore,  is  now  wanting, 
to  shew  in  what  manner  the  relative  terms,  ex- 
pressive of  Quantity,  are  applied  to  all  the  modifi- 
cations of  extension. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  sensations  on  account  of  which  we 
apply  the  same  relative  terms  to  cases  of  Weight. 

Weight  is  the  name  of  a  particular  species  of 
pressure ;  pressure  towards  the  centre  of  the 
earth.    Pressure,  as  we  have  already  fully  seen,  is 
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the  name  we  apply,  when  we  have  certain  sensa- 
tions in  the  muscles,  just  as  green  is  the  name  we 
apply  when  we  have  a  certain  sensation  in  the 
eye.  As  green  is  the  name  of  the  sensation  in 
the  eye,  pressure  is  the  name  of  the  sensation  in 
the  muscles.  Pressure  upwards,  is  one  thing ; 
pressure  downwards,  is  another  ;  pressure  of  a 
body,  when  that  body  is  urged  by  another  body, 
is  one  thing  ;  pressure  of  a  body,  when  it  is  not 
urged  by  another  body,  is  a  different  thing : 
pressure  of  a  body  in  altering  the  position  of  its 
parts  is  one  thing ;  pressure,  when  there  is  no 
alteration  of  the  position  of  its  parts,  is  another 
thing.  Of  this  last  sort  is  weight,  the  pressure 
downwards,  or  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  of 
a  body  not  urged  by  another  body,  and  not  alter- 
ing the  position  of  its  parts. 

In  supporting  in  my  hand  a  stone,  I  resist  a 
certain  pressure  ;  in  other  words,  have  certain 
muscular  feelings,  on  account  of  which  I  call  the 
stone  heavy.  I  support  other  stones,  and  in  doing 
so  have  muscular  feelings,  in  one  case  similar,  in 
another  dissimilar.  In  the  case  of  similarity,  I 
call  two  stones  equal,  meaning  in  weight ;  in 
the  case  of  dissimilarity,  unequal ;  and  so  I  apply 
all  the  other  relative  terms  by  which  quantity  is 
expressed. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  carry  this  analysis  into 
further  detail.  The  words  equal,  unequal ;  greater, 
less  ;  applied  to  Motion,  to  Heat,  and  other  modifi- 
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cations  of  sensation,  have  a  meaning,  which  in 
following  the  course  so  fully  exemplified  it  cannot 
be  difficult  to  ascertain. 

It  seems  still  necessary  that  I  should  say  some- 
thing of  the  word  Quantus,  from  which  the  word 
Quantity  is  derived.  Quantus  is  the  correlate  of 
Tantus.  Tantus,  Quantus,  are  relative  terms, 
applicable  to  all  the  objects  to  which  we  apply 
the  terms,  Great,  or  Little  ;  they  are  applicable, 
therefore,  to  all  the  modifications  of  extension,  of 
weight,  of  heat ;  in  short,  to  all  modifications 
which  we  can  mark  as  degrees. 

Of  two  lines,  we  call  the  one  tantus,  the  other 
quantus.  The  occasions  on  which  we  do  so  are, 
when  the  one  is  as  long  as  the  other.  Tantus, 
and  Quantus,  then,  in  this  case,  mean  the  same 
thing  as  equal,  equal.  They  will  be  found  to 
have  the  same  import  as  equal,  equal,  when  ap- 
plied also  to  surface,  and  bulk  ;  and  so  in  all  other 
compatible  cases. 

What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  use  of  them  ? 
If  it  should  appear  that  they  were  of  no  use,  it 
would  not  be  very  surprising;  considering  by 
whom  languages  have  been  made  ;  and  that  redun- 
dancy is  frequent  in  them  as  well  as  defect.  In 
the  present  case,  however,  a  use  is  not  wanting. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  the  artifice,  to  which 
we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse,  to  name,  and 
even  to  distinguish,  the  different  modifications, 
not  of  kind  but  of  degree,  included  under  the 
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word  quantity.  We  are  obliged  to  take  some  one 
object,  with  which  we  are  familiar,  and  to  distin- 
guish other  objects,  as  differing  or  agreeing  with 
that  object.  Thus,  we  take  some  well-known  line, 
the  length  of  the  foot,  or  the  length  of  the  arm,  and 
distinguish  and  name  all  other  lengths  by  that 
length  ;  which  can  be  divided  or  multiplied  so  as 
to  correspond  with  them.  In  like  manner,  we 
take  some  well  known  object  as  a  standard  weight, 
which  we  call,  for  example,  a  pound,  and  distin- 
guish and  name  all  other  weights,  as  parts  or 
multiples  of  that  known  weight. 

Now  it  will  be  recognised,  that,  in  applying  the 
relative  terms  equal,  equal,  or  in  calling  two  objects 
equal,  no  one  of  them  is  marked  as  the  standard. 
Both  are  taken  on  the  same  footing.  The  one  is 
equal  to  the  other  ;  and  the  other  is  equal  to  that. 
But  when  we  say  that  one  thing  is  tantus,  quantus 
another ;  or  one  so  great,  as  the  other  is  great ; 
the  first  is  referred  to  the  last,  the  tantus  to  the 
quantus ;  the  first  is  distinguished  and  named  by 
the  last.    The  quantus  is  the  standard. 

It  is  this  which  gives  its  peculiar  meaning  to 
the  word  Quantity,  and  has  recommended  it  for 
that  very  comprehensive  and  generical  accepta- 
tion, in  which  it  is  now  received. 

Our  word  Quantity,  is  the  Latin  word  Quan- 
titas ;  and  Quantitas  is  the  abstract  of  the  con- 
crete Quantus.  We  have  no  English  words,  cor- 
responding to  Tantus,  Quantus.    We  form  an 
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equivalent,  by  aid  of  the  relative  conjunctions ; 
we  say,  So  Great,  As  Great.  But  these  concrete 
terms  do  not  furnish  abstracts  ;  we  do  not  say, 
As-greatness  ;  in  the  first  place,  because  it  is  an 
awkward  expression;  and  in  the  next  place, because 
the  relative,  "  as,"  is  not  steady  in  its  application, 
since  we  use  "as  great"  not  for  quantus  only, 
but  frequently  also  for  tantus.  As-greatness, 
therefore,  does  not  readily  suggest  the  idea  of  the 
abstract  of  Quantus. 

On  what  account,  then,  is  it  we  give  to  any 
thing  the  name  Quantus  ?  As  a  standard  by 
which  to  name  another  thing  Tantus.  The  thing 
called  Quantus,  is  the  previously  known  thing, 
the  ascertained  amount,  by  which  we  can  mark 
and  define  the  other  amount.  Leaving  out  the 
connotation  of  Quantus,  which  is  some  one  indi- 
vidual body,  Quantitas  merely  denotes  such  and 
such  an  amount  of  body.  Quantitas,  if  it  was 
kept  to  its  original  meaning,  would  still  connote 
Tantitas ;  just  as  paternity  connotes  filiality. 
But  in  the  case  of  Quantity,  even  this  connotation 
is  dropped ;  it  is  used  not  as  a  relative  abstract 
term,  but  an  absolute  abstract  term ;  and  is  em- 
ployed as  a  generical  name  for  any  portion  of  ex- 
tension, any  portion  of  weight,  of  heat,  or  any 
thing  else,  which  can  be  measured  by  a  part  of  itself. 

4.  After  tracing  the  sensations  and  ideas,  which 
are  marked  when  we  apply  relative  terms  to  ob- 
jects, as  agreeing  or  disagreeing  in  quantity ;  we 
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have  now  to  trace  the  sensations  and  ideas,  which 
are  marked,  when  we  apply  relative  terms  to  ob- 
jects, on  account  of  their  agreeing  or  disagreeing 
in  quality. 

First  of  all,  the  learner  must  take  note  of  what 
he  means  by  Quality.  We  ascribe  qualities  to  an 
object  on  account  of  our  sensations.  We  call  an 
object  green,  on  account  of  the  sensation  green ; 
hard,  on  account  of  the  sensation  hard ;  sounding, 
on  account  of  the  sensation  sounding.  The  names 
of  all  qualities  of  objects,  then,  are  names  of  sensa- 
tions. Are  they  any  thing  else  ?  Yes ;  they 
are  the  names  of  our  sensations,  with  connotation 
of  a  supposed  unknown  cause  of  those  sensations. 
As  far,  however,  as  our  knowledge  goes,  they  are 
names  of  sensations,  and  nothing  else.  The  sup- 
posed cause  is  never  known  ;  the  effects  alone  are 
known  to  us. 

We  ascribe  qualities  to  objects,  in  two  cases, 
which  require  to  be  distinguished :  on  account 
of  the  sensations  which  we  have  from  them 
primarily ;  on  account  of  those  which  we  have 
from  them  secondarily.  The  first  we  call  their 
sensible  qualities ;  as  green,  hot,  hard,  sweet, 
scented,  and  so  on  :  the  second  we  more  fre- 
quently call  their  powers ;  as  the  power  of  the 
loadstone  to  draw  iron,  the  power  of  water  to 
melt  sugar.  In  this  latter  case,  the  sensations 
marked  are  not  those  which  are  derived  from  the 
loadstone,  or  from  water ;  but  those  which  are 
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derived  from  the  changes  in  the  iron, and  the  sugar; 
of  which  changes,  we  call  the  loadstone,  and  the 
water,  the  cause.  In  the  latter  case,  the  train  of 
antecedents  and  consequents  is  longer  than  it  is 
in  the  former.  When  I  see  an  object  green  ; 
there  is  the  object,  the  antecedent ;  and  myself 
sentient  of  green,  the  consequent.  When  I  see  a 
loadstone  draw  iron,  there  is  the  following  train; 
the  loadstone,  antecedent ;  iron  drawn,  first  con- 
sequent ;  myself  seeing  it  drawn,  second  conse- 
quent. When  I  see  water  melt  sugar,  there  is 
the  antecedent  water ;  sugar  melting,  first  con- 
sequent ;  myself  seeing  it,  second  consequent. 
What  I  call  the  powers  of  an  object,  then,  are  its 
order  in  respect  to  certain  of  my  sensations,  the 
order  of  antecedence,  not  proximate,  but  more  or 
less  remote. 

When  I  say  that  grass  is  green,  I  trace  my  sen- 
sation green,  no  farther  than  to  the  grass.  When 
I  say,  the  sugar  is  melting,  I  trace  my  sensations 
(for  they  are  several)  called  sugar  melting,  first 
to  the  sugar,  and  then  to  the  water.  My  word 
green,  therefore,  is  the  notation  of  a  sensation, 
and  connotation  of  an  unknown  cause  ;  my  name 
melting,  is  the  notation  of  a  compound  of  sensa- 
tions, and  connotation  of  two  causes,  an  ante- 
cedent and  a  consequent :  the  first,  an  unknown 
cause  in  the  sugar ;  the  second,  the  cause  of  that 
unknown  cause,  namely,  the  water. 

In  speaking  of  the  qualities  of  an  object,  it  is 
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necessary  to  take  notice  of  an  inaccuracy  of  lan- 
guage ;  which,  not  only,  as  Dr.  Brown  has  well 
observed,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  many  philosophical 
errors,  but  induces  men  to  mistake  the  very  busi- 
ness of  the  philosopher. 

The  term,  "  quality  "  or  "  qualities  of  an  ob- 
ject," seems  to  imply,  that  the  qualities  are  one 
thing,  the  object  another.  And  this,  in  some  in- 
distinct way,  is,  no  doubt,  the  opinion  of  the 
great  majority  of  mankind.  Yet,  the  absurdity  of 
it  strikes  the  understanding,  the  moment  it  is 
mentioned.  The  qualities  of  an  object  are  the 
whole  of  the  object.  What  is  there  beside  the 
qualities  ?  In  fact,  they  are  convertible  terms  : 
the  qualities  are  the  object ;  and  the  object  is  the 
qualities.  But,  then,  what  are  the  qualities  ? 
Why,  sensations,  with  the  association  of  the  object 
as  the  cause.  And  what  is  the  association  of  the 
object  as  the  cause  ?  Why,  the  association  of 
other  sensations  as  antecedent.  What,  for  exam- 
ple, are  the  smell,  and  colour,  and  other  qualities 
of  the  rose  ?  Is  not  each  of  the  names  of  these 
qualities,  that  of  the  smell,  for  example,  a  conno- 
tative  name,  not  only  noting  the  sensation,  of 
which  it  is  properly  the  name,  but  connoting  all 
the  sensations  of  colour,  of  consistence,  of  figure, 
of  position ;  to  which,  all  combined  by  association, 
so  as  to  form  one  complex  idea,  we  give  the  specific 
name,  rose,  the  more  general  name,  vegetable, 
and  the  still  more  general  name,  object  ?  When 
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the  smell  of  a  rose  is  perceived  by  me,  or  the  idea 
suggested  to  me,  immediately  all  the  other  ideas 
included  under  the  term  rose,  are  suggested  along 
with  it,  and  their  indissoluble  union  presupposed. 
But  this  belief  of  the  previous  indissoluble  union 
of  each  of  those  sensations  with  all  the  other 
sensations,  is  all  which  I  really  mean  when  I  refer 
each  sensation  to  the  rose  as  its  cause. 

If  the  learner  has  fully  apprehended  the  ideas 
here  premised,  it  will  be  easy  for  him  to  trace  to 
the  bottom  the  relative  terms,  which  we  apply  to 
objects  on  account  of  their  agreeing  or  disagreeing 
in  Quality. 

We  say,  that  objects  agree  or  disagree,  on 
account  of  one  quality,  or  more  than  one  quality, 
that  is,  on  account  of  single  sensations,  or  com- 
bined sensations. 

Let  us  first  observe  the  case  of  one  quality. 
We  say,  that  a  blade  of  grass  is  like  the  leaf  of 
an  oak,  meaning,  that  in  the  quality  of  colour 
both  are  green ;  we  say  that  the  leaf  of  the  rose- 
tree,  is  unlike  the  petal  of  the  flower,  meaning  in 
colour.  By  these  words,  we  name  the  objects 
in  pairs ;  first,  the  pair  of  leaves,  to  each  of 
which,  we  give  the  name,  like  ;  secondly,  the  leaf 
and  the  petal,  to  each  of  which,  we  give  the 
name,  unlike.  We  name  the  first  two  objects, 
"  like,"  on  account  of  the  two  sensations,  green  ? 
and  green,  one  of  each  object ;  we  name  the  next 
two  objects  unlike,  on  account  of  the  two  sensa- 
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tions,  green  of  the  one,  red  of  the  other.  What 
is  done,  or  rather  what  is  felt,  when  we  give  the 
same,  or  a  different  name,  to  each  of  two  sen- 
sations, has  been  already  so  fully  explained,  that  a 
bare  suggestion  of  what  has  been  premised,  is 
here  all  that  will  be  required. 

We  have  two  sensations,  A,  B.  Having  two 
sensations,  and  knowing  them  to  be  two  sensa- 
tions, that  is,  not  one  sensation,  is  having  the 
sensations,  and  nothing  more. 

Why  do  I  call  one  sequence  of  sensations, 
green,  green ;  another  sequence,  green,  red  ? 
Clearly  on  account  of  the  sensations.  No  other 
explanation  can  be  given  of  it,  nor  can  be  re- 
quired. For  the  same  reason  for  which  I  called 
the  sensations  of  the  first  sequence  individually, 
green,  green,  I  call  them  both,  like ;  and  for  the 
same  reason  for  which  I  called  those  of  the 
second  sequence,  not  green,  green,  but  green, 
red,  I  call  them,  unlike. 

Let  us  next  put  the  case  of  several  sensa- 
tions. We  say,  that  one  rose  is  like  another. 
We  have  only  to  take  the  sensations  combined 
under  the  name  rose,  one  by  one,  to  see  that  this, 
and  the  former,  case,  are  in  reality  the  same. 
The  two  roses  are  like  in  colour,  like  in  smell, 
like  in  consistence,  like  in  form,  like  in  position. 
The  likeness  of  the  two  roses,  is  a  likeness  not  in 
one  sensation,  but  in  several.  But  the  likeness 
of  two  sensations  of  smell,  is  of  the  same  nature 
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as  the  likeness  of  the  two  sensations  of  sight. 
When  I  call  the  smell,  therefore,  of  the  two  roses 
like,  it  is  for  the  same  reason  as  I  call  the  colour 
of  them  like,  that  is,  the  sensations.  When  I 
call  the  shape  and  consistence,  and  position,  like, 
it  is  for  the  same  reason  still ;  the  tactual  and 
muscular  sensations,  whence  the  ideas  are  derived 
to  which  these  names  are  annexed.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  reason  is  by  no  means  so  clearly- 
seen,  first,  because  the  sensations  are  complex, 
and  secondly,  because  they  are  of  that  class  of 
sensations  which  we  habitually  overlook. 

The  Latin  words,  Talis,  Qualis,  are  applied  to 
objects  in  the  same  way,  on  one  account,  as 
Tantus,  Quantus,  on  another;  and  the  explana- 
tion we  gave  of  Tantus,  Quantus,  may  be  ap- 
plied mutatis  mutandis,  to  the  pair  of  relatives 
we  have  now  named.  Tantus,  Quantus,  are 
names  applied  to  objects  on  account  of  dimension. 
Talis,  Qualis,  are  names  applied  to  objects  on 
account  of  all  other  sensations.  We  apply 
Tantus,  Quantus,  to  a  pair  of  objects  when  they 
are  equal ;  we  apply,  Talis,  Qualis,  to  a  pair  of 
objects,  when  they  are  like. 

Talis,  Qualis,  however,  express  the  likeness  of 
two  objects  in  a  manner  somewhat  different  from 
the  other  pair  of  nearly  equivalent  relatives, 
"  Like,"  and  "  Like,"  When  we  call  two  objects 
Like,  the  one  is  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
other.    No  one  of  them  is  taken  as  the  standard. 
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When  we  apply,  Talis,  Qualis,  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent. One  of  the  objects  is  then  the  standard. 
The  object  Qualis,  is  that  to  which  the  reference 
is  made. 

This  being  understood,  the  extensive  meaning 
which  came  to  be  given  to  the  word  Quality,  may 
be  easily  explained.  Quality  is  the  Latin  Qua- 
litas, and  Qualitas  is  the  abstract  of  Qualis. 
The  meaning  of  the  abstract  is  the  same  with 
that  of  the  concrete,  the  connotation  being 
dropped.  When  the  word  Qualis,  is  applied  to 
an  object,  it  notes  something  about  it  in  particular, 
but  connotes  the  whole  object.  The  Qualitas  of 
that  object,  is  the  something  noted  in  particular, 
the  connotation  being  dropped.  As  Qualis  is 
applied  to  objects,  sometimes  on  account  of  one 
thing  belonging  to  them,  sometimes  on  account  of 
another,  Qualitas  comes  in  turn  to  be  applied  to 
every  thing  in  them,  requiring  at  any  time  a 
separate  notation.  Qualitas,  when  first  formed 
from  Qualis,  has  the  force  of  a  relative,  and  con- 
notes the  abstract  of  Talis ;  but  in  its  frequent 
use,  in  marking  every  thing  in  objects,  which  re- 
quires separate  notation,  this  connotation,  also, 
comes  to  be  dropped ;  and  Quality  is  finally  used  as 
an  absolute  term,  the  generical  name  of  every  thing 
in  objects,  for  which  a  separate  notation  is 
required. 

III.  It  was  remarked  at  the  beginning  of  this 
investigation  of  relative  terms  or  names  applied 
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in  pairs,  that  we  name  in  pairs — 1,  single  sensa- 
tions or  ideas;  2,  the  clusters  we  call  objects; 
3,  the  complex  ideas  we  form  arbitrarily  for  our 
own  purposes.  Having  finished  the  consideration 
of  the  two  former  cases,  we  shall  not  find  occasion 
to  speak  much  at  length  upon  the  last. 

The  clusters,  formed  by  arbitrary  association, 
receive  names  in  pairs,  on  two  occasions  ;  either, 

1.  When  they  consist  of  the  same  or  different 
simple  ideas  ;  or, 

2.  When  they  succeed  one  another  in  a  train. 
1.  The  ideas  which  we  put  together  arbitrarily 

are  sometimes  less,  sometimes  more,  complex ;  for 
the  most  part,  they  are  exceedingly  complex. 

Of  the  less  complicated  kinds,  are  such  ideas  as 
that  of  the  unicorn,  which  is  a  horse  with  one 
straight  horn  growing  from  the  middle  of  its 
forehead  ;  the  Cyclops,  a  gigantic  man,  with  a 
single  eye  in  the  middle  of  his  forehead  ;  a  mer- 
maid, of  which  the  upper  part  is  a  woman,  the 
lower  a  fish  ;  the  Brobdignagian  and  Lilliputian 
of  Swift,  which  are  men  of  greatly  reduced,  or 
greatly  enlarged  dimensions. 

Of  the  more  complicated  kinds,  are  such  ideas 
as  those  which  are  marked  by  the  word  Science, 
by  the  word  Trade,  by  the  word  Law,  by  the  word 
Religion,  by  the  word  Faith,  by  the  words  God 
and  Devil,  by  the  word  Value,  by  the  words 
Virtue,  Honour,  Vice,  Beauty,  Deformity,  Space, 
Time,  and  so  on. 
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Language  has  not  many  relative  terms,  applica- 
ble to  ideas  of  this  class.  We  speak  of  pairs  of 
them  as  like  or  unlike,  same  or  different,  greater 
or  less  ;  and  except  when  their  order  in  time  is  to 
be  noted,  we  hardly  apply  to  them  any  other 
marks  in  pairs. 

We  say  the  Cyclops  in  Homer,  and  the  Brob- 
dignagian  of  Swift,  are  unlike.  We  do  so  precisely 
in  the  same  way,  as  we  say,  the  rose  and  the  lily 
are  unlike ;  and  the  explanation  which  we  have 
given  of  that  which  is  distinctively  marked  by 
those  terms,  when  applied  to  objects,  is  precisely 
applicable  here.  In  the  case  of  objects,  that 
which  is  named,  is,  clusters  of  ideas ;  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  that  which  is  named,  is,  clusters  of 
ideas.  That  one  cluster  has  been  formed  in  one 
way,  another  in  another,  makes  no  difference 
in  annexing  marks  to  the  clusters  when  they  are 
formed. 

There  is  as  little  difficulty  in  tracing  what  is 
marked  by  the  relatives,  different,  and  same, 
when  applied  to  ideas  of  this  class.  We  say,  the 
unicorn  is  different  from  the  horse;  because,  to 
the  idea  of  the  horse  it  adds  that  of  a  horn 
growing  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead.  In  the 
case  of  very  complex  ideas,  it  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  say,  with  precision,  what  are  the  added 
and  subtracted  ideas,  on  account  of  which,  we 
apply  the  term,  different ;  as  when  we  say,  the 
courage  of  Ajax  was  different  from  that  of 
Achilles ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  certain,  that  it  is 
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wholly  on  account  of  ideas  added  and  subtracted, 
that  we  so  denominate  the  courage  of  the  two 
men. 

Rather  more  explanation  is  needed,  to  shew 
what  is  peculiarly  marked  by  the  relatives  equal, 
unequal,  greater,  less,  when  applied  to  the  class 
of  arbitrarily  formed  complex  ideas. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  those  terms  are 
primarily  applied  to  what  we  call  objects,  on 
account  of  their  extension  ;  objects  are  equal  or 
unequal,  greater  or  less,  in  extension. 

We  have  also  seen,  that  in  marking  the  exten- 
sion of  different  objects,  we  are  under  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  some  known  object  as  a  standard, 
and  by  that  object  naming  others.  Thus,  we  take 
the  foot,  and  say  that  other  objects  are  two  feet, 
three  feet,  or  the  half  or  quarter  of  a  foot,  and 
so  on. 

Having  become  familiar  with  what  we  call 
degrees  of  extension,  we  are  led  to  employ  the 
same  mode  of  notation,  when  we  come  to  mark 
analogous  differences  in  other  cases  of  sensation. 
Thus,  when  we  perceive  the  weight  of  different 
heavy  bodies ;  as  the  terms  equal,  unequal, 
greater,  less,  are  applied  with  convenience  to 
certain  cases  of  extension,  it  appears  they  may 
be  applied  with  equal  convenience,  and  even 
precision,  to  cases  of  weight.  All  other  sensa- 
tions, having  distinguishable  differences,  may  be 
marked  in  the  same  way :  thus  sounds  are  more 
or  less  loud,  and  we  speak  of  equal,  or  unequal, 
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less  or  greater  loudness  of  sound ;  less  or  greater 
sweetness  in  objects  of  the  palate ;  less  or  greater 
resistance ;  less  or  greater  pain  ;  less  or  greater 
pleasure. 

When  the  terms  equal,  unequal,  less,  greater, 
had  been  applied  to  simple  sensations  of  the 
pleasurable  kind,  and  their  ideas;  the  transference 
of  them  to  complex  ideas,  of  the  pleasurable  or 
painful  kind,  was  easy.  If  the  less  or  greater 
sweetness  of  the  rose  and  the  woodbine,  was  a 
convenient  notation,  so  was  the  less  or  greater 
beauty  of  those  two  flowers,  the  less  or  greater 
beauty  of  two  women,  the  less  or  greater  wis- 
dom or  folly,  vice  or  virtue,  of  two  men. 

It  thus  appears,  that,  as  we  apply  the  term  un- 
like to  our  complex  ideas,  on  account  of  the  addi- 
tion and  subtraction  of  ideas  of  different  kinds,  so 
we  apply  to  them  the  term  unequal,  on  account  of 
the  addition  and  subtraction  of  ideas  of  the  same 
kind.  Like  and  equal  we  apply,  when  we  neither 
add,  nor  subtract. 

2.  We  apply  the  same  relative  terms  to  succes- 
sive ideas  of  this  class,  which  we  apply  to  simple 
ideas,  or  the  clusters  called  objects,  when  succes- 
sive. We  call  them  antecedent  and  consequent, 
or  names  equivalent ;  as  prior,  posterior ;  first, 
second ;  or  even  successive,  which  is  a  name  in- 
cluding both  antecedent  and  consequent. 

In  speaking  of  the  relative  terms  applied  to 
objects  as  successive,  we  had  occasion  to  explain 
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the  two  important  terms,  Cause  and  Effect.  We 
found  that  Cause  and  Effect,  were  only  other 
names  for  antecedent  and  consequent,  in  a  certain 
set  of  cases.  We  do  not  use  the  terms,  Cause  and 
Effect,  as  synonymous  with  antecedent  and  conse- 
quent, in  those  cases  in  which,  though  the  objects 
may  be  antecedent  and  consequent  to  our  percep- 
tion, we  know  not  whether  they  are  parts  of  the 
same  series,  or  parts  of  two  different  series.  Within 
the  sphere  of  our  observation,  innumerable  series 
of  events  are  going  on;  and  we  are  observing,  first 
a  part  of  one  series,  and  then  a  part  of  another, 
continually.  It  is  thus  constantly  happening,  that 
those  things,  which  are  immediately  antecedent  and 
consequent  to  our  observation,  are  not  parts  of  the 
same  series,  but  parts  of  different  series;  and,  of 
course,  in  those  antecedents  and  consequents,  there 
is  no  constancy;  they  are  accidental,  as  the  course 
of  each  man's  attention.  This  may  be  illustrated 
,  by  many  familiar  instances.  There  may  be  imme- 
diately before  me,  a  man  playing  on  the  violin, 
one  series  ;  another  man  filing  a  saw,  a  second 
series.  My  attention  may  pass  immediately  from 
the  sight  of  the  man  playing  on  the  violin,  to  the 
sound  produced  by  the  filing  of  the  saw.  Playing 
on  the  violin,  and  the  disagreeable  sound  of  the 
file  on  the  saw,  are  thus  antecedent  and  conse- 
quent to  my  attention.  But,  as  we  recognise  such 
antecedents  and  consequents,  as  parts  of  different 
series  of  events,  we  do  not  call  them  cause  and 
effect. 
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There  are  two  cases  of  antecedents  and  conse- 
quents, even  when  they  are  parts  of  the  same 
series.  They  may  be  proximate  ;  or  they  may  be 
remote;  that  is,  parts  of  the  series,  more  or  fewer, 
may  come  between  them.  It  is  only  to  the  case 
of  the  proximate  parts  of  the  same  series,  that  the 
relatives,  cause  and  effect,  are  properly  and  strictly 
applied.  When  the  series,  however,  is  the  same, 
the  intermediate  links  between  any  two  remote 
parts  are  constant.  Suppose  a  series,  A,  B,  C,  D; 
as  B  is  the  immediate  consequent  of  A,  C  the  im- 
mediate consequent  of  B,  and  D  the  immediate 
consequent  of  C;  when  I  know  A  and  D  as  ante- 
cedent and  consequent,  without  knowing  the  in- 
termediate parts  B,  and  C,  there  is  little  inaccuracy 
in  naming  A  and  D  cause  and  effect ;  because  B 
and  C  are  surely  intermediate,  and  the  succession 
of  A  and  D,  though  not  immediate,  is  constant. 
We  accordingly  do  name  cause  and  effect  parts  of 
a  series  thus  removed  from  one  another,  in  all 
those  cases  in  which  the  intermediate  parts  are 
either  unknown  to  us,  or  habitually  overlooked. 

The  terms  Cause  and  Effect,  thus  applied  ta 
Objects  as  antecedent  ond  consequent,  are  applied 
also  to  Thoughts  as  antecedent  and  consequent. 
Thus  we  say,  that  Evidence  is  the  cause  of 
Belief ;  Villany  is  the  cause  of  Indignation,  and 
so  on. 

Of  objects,  antecedent  and  consequent,  we  have 
observed,  that  innumerable  series  are  existing  at 
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the  same  time ;  a  separate  series,  of  vegetation,  for 
example,  in  every  plant,  of  animalization  in  every 
animal,  of  composition  and  decomposition  in  ob- 
jects without  number.  In  the  mind,  however, 
there  is  but  one  train,  not  various  trains  at  the 
same  time  ;  and  therefore,  according  to  the  sense 
above  applied  to  the  terms  Cause  and  Effect,  each 
thought  in  a  train  is  the  cause  of  that  which 
follows  it,  and  each  succeeding  thought  is  the 
effect  of  that  which  precedes  it. 

But  if  thoughts  are  reciprocally  Cause  and 
Effect ;  that  is  to  say,  if,  in  trains  of  thought, 
the  same  antecedent  is  regularly  followed  by  the 
same  consequent,  how  happens  it  that  all  trains 
of  thought  are  not  the  same  ?  For  if  the  ideas 
A,  B,  C,  D,  &c,  constantly  follow  one  another, 
every  mind  into  which  A  may  enter,  goes  on 
with  B,  C,  D,  &c ;  and  hence  all  such  minds 
should  consist  of  the  same  trains,  that  is,  should 
be  the  same. 

Supposing  the  succession  of  two  thoughts  to 
have  that  constancy  to  which  we  apply  the  terms 
cause  and  effect,  trains  would  still  have  that 
variety  which  we  experience.  Our  trains  consist 
of  two  distinguishable  ingredients ;  sensations 
and  ideas.  Sensations  depend  upon  the  innu- 
merable series  of  objects.  They  are,  therefore, 
liable  to  all  that  variety  which  attends  the  percep- 
tion of  those  objects.  A  perpetual  variety  in  sen- 
sations  produces   a   perpetual   variety   in  the 
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thoughts  which  are  consequent  upon  them.  The 
variety  of  sensations  is  even  much  greater  than 
is  commonly  supposed.  The  most  active  of  all 
our  sensations  is  the  sight.  But  in  most  objects 
of  sight  there  are  numerous  parts.  Some  of  these 
are  more  seen,  some  are  less  seen ;  some  not  seen 
at  all.  Of  these,  the  parts  that  are  more  seen  by 
one  man,  are  less  seen  by  another ;  whence  it  is 
probable,  that  from  an  object  of  any  complexity 
no  two  men  ever  receive  precisely  the  same  sensa- 
tions. There  is  a  striking  exemplification  of  this, 
in  the  fact,  so  constantly  observed,  of  the  different 
manner  in  which  different  men  are  affected  by  the 
comparison  of  two  countenances.  To  one  man 
there  appears  a  strong  likeness,  where  another 
man  cannot  discover  any.  Of  the  minute  particu- 
lars, on  which  the  likeness  depends,  none,  or  an  in- 
sufficient number,  is  embraced  by  the  vision  of 
the  one,  while  the  contrary  is  the  case  with  that 
of  the  other. 

The  variety  in  the  sensations,  which  mix  in  the 
trains  of  men,  is  one  grand  cause  of  the  variety 
in  the  ideas,  which  make  up  or  complete  those 
trains.  The  variety  in  the  order  of  those  sensa- 
tions is  another  cause.  We  have  seen  that  ideas 
follow  one  another,  in  the  order  in  which  the  sen- 
sations have  followed.  Thus,  a  man  may  be  a 
kind  father  to  his  child.  The  sight  of  him  to  the 
child  is  habitually  accompanied  with  agreeable 
sensations.   The  same  man  may  be  a  severe  mas- 
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ter  to  his  slaves.  The  sight  of  him  to  the  slaves 
is  habitually  accompanied  with  painful  sensations. 
A  corresponding  difference  exists  in  the  case  of 
the  ideas.  When  his  image  presents  itself  to  the 
mind  of  the  child,  it  is  followed  by  a  train  of 
pleasurable  ideas,  corresponding  to  the  pleasurable 
sensations  which  the  child  has  habitually  enjoyed 
in  his  presence.  When  his  image  rises  to  the 
mind  of  the  slave,  it  is  followed,  from  the  con- 
trary cause,  by  ideas  of  the  contrary  description. 

This,  then,  is  all  which  seems  necessary  to  be 
said  respecting  the  occasions  on  which  we  apply 
Relative  Terms,  and  to  shew  what  it  is  which 
they  distinctively  mark,  in  the  trains  of  our  sen- 
sations and  ideas. 


ABSTRACT  RELATIVE  TERMS. 

From  the  Concrete  relative  terms,  Abstract 
terms  are  formed,  in  the  same  manner  as  Abstract 
terms  are  formed  from  other  Concrete  terms. 
Thus  from  equal,  we  have  equally ;  from  unequal, 
unequally ;  from  like,  likeness ;  from  unlike,  un- 
likeness  ;  from  friend,  friendship ;  and  so  on. 

After  what  has  been  said  about  abstract  terms 
in  general,  it  will  not  be  very  difficult  to  mark 
what  is  peculiar  in  the  nature  of  this  species  of 
them.  We  have  seen  that  concrete,  are  connotative, 
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terms;  and  that  their  corresponding  abstracts 
have  the  same  meaning  with  the  concretes,  that 
which  is  connoted  being  left  out.  White,  for  ex- 
ample, has  a  notation,  and  a  connotation.  It  notes 
a  quality,  and  it  connotes  something  else,  that 
which  is  white.  The  abstract  whiteness  marks 
what  is  noted  by  the  concrete,  but  not  what  is 
connoted. 

We  are  now  to  see,  in  what  manner  this  applies 
to  relative  terms.  I  call  two  things  like  :  two 
sensations,  for  example ;  let  us  say,  sensations  of 
red.  I  call  sensation  A,  like  sensation  B ;  and, 
of  course,  sensation  B,  like  sensation  A.  It  is 
here  more  easy  to  observe  distinctly  what  is  con- 
noted, than  what  is  noted.  What  is  connoted  are 
the  two  sensations.  They  are  clear  and  simple. 
What  is  noted  is  what  we  call  their  likeness. 
What  is  that  ?  We  have  remarked,  that,  in  having 
two  sensations,  the  distinguishing  them  one  from 
another  is  included ;  it  is  part  of  the  compound 
process :  And  that  in  having  two  sensations — red, 
red,  and  two  sensations  red,  green,  the  distinguish- 
ing the  succession  red,  red,  from  the  succession 
red,  green,  is  included ;  it  being  part  of  the  pro- 
cess, which,  though  in  this  case  compound,  and  on 
that  account  obscure,  is  not  the  less  wholly  sensa- 
tion. In  the  process  of  sensation,  then,  that  part 
which  consists  in  distinguishing  one  as  one, 
another  as  another,  and  in  distinguishing  one  suc- 
cession from  another ;  red,  red,  for  example,  from 
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red,  green, — is  the  part  which  is  noted  by  the  words 
like  and  unlike.  The  thing  noted  is  not  a  distinct 
sensation,  it  is  part  of  a  process  of  sensation,  and 
a  part  which,  being  never  experienced  separate  by 
itelf,  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  distinct  subject  of 
attention.  Even  that  part  of  the  process  which  con- 
sists in  distinguishing,  is  to  be  distinguished  into 
two  parts.  There  is  that  part  which  consists  in 
distinguishing  the  sensations  from  one  another,  as 
one,  and  one ;  and  there  is  that  part  which  con- 
sists in  distinguishing  the  two,  red,  and  red,  from 
the  two,  red,  and  green.  It  is  this  latter  part 
which  is  noted  by  the  terms  like  and  unlike. 
What  is  connoted  is  all  the  rest  of  the  process. 
When,  therefore,  we  make  abstracts,  from  the 
terms  like  and  unlike ;  that  is,  cut  off  the  con- 
notative  part  of  their  meaning,  retaining  the  nota- 
tive  only  ;  it  is  the  part  of  the  process  which  con- 
sists in  ditinguishing,  not  one  and  one,  but  two 
and  two,  which  the  terms  distinctively  mark. 

We  have  also  seen,  and  remarked,  that  having 
two  sensations,  one  after  another,  and  knowing 
them  to  be  first  one  and  then  another,  is  a 
process  of  sensation  and  association.  The  pair  of 
relatives,  prior  and  posterior,  or  antecedent  and 
consequent,  taken  together,  names  the  whole  of 
the  process  ;  each  pair  is  in  reality  a  compound 
name  of  a  complex  idea,  that  of  a  certain  process, 
the  process  of  having  two  ideas  in  succession,  in 
which  process  the  being  sensible  of  the  successive- 
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ness  is  part.  By  all  concrete  relatives,  something 
is  noted,  something  connoted.  In  the  process 
which  is  marked  by  the  relatives  prior  and  pos- 
terior, part  is  noted,  part  connoted  ;  and  the  part 
which  is  noted,  is  the  part  which  it  is  difficult  to 
make  a  separate  object  of  attention, — the  part 
which  consists  in  being  sensible  of  the  successive- 
ness, for  which  we  have  not  a  name.  By  its 
notation  and  connotation,  taken  together,  each  of 
the  terms,  prior,  and  posterior,  is  a  name  of  some- 
thing, and  that  something  is  very  distinct ;  prior 
is  a  name  of  the  first  sensation  and  something 
else ;  posterior  is  a  name  of  the  second  sensation, 
and  something  else.  It  is  by  connotation,  how- 
ever, that  each  is  the  name  of  its  respective  sen- 
sation. Their  notative  power  relates  to  the  some- 
thing else,  and  not  to  the  whole  of  that ;  because 
prior  and  posterior,  beside  connoting,  each  its  own 
sensation,  connote  one  another.  The  notation 
and  connotation,  therefore,  are  divided  between 
them,  in  a  manner  which  renders  it  difficult  to 
shew  what  belongs  to  each.  We  have  not  names 
adapted  to  the  purpose. 

The  word  prior  notes  something,  and  connotes 
something.  When  we  make  from  it  the  abstract 
term  priority;  what  was  connoted  by  the  concrete, 
prior,  is  dropped ;  what  was  noted  by  it  is  re- 
tained. In  the  succession  of  ideas  A,  and  B, 
priority  is  not  the  name  of  A,  it  is  the  name  of 
that  part  of  the  compound  process,  which  consists 
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in  knowing  A,  as  the  first  of  the  two  ;  posteriority 
is  not  the  name  of  B,  but  of  that  part  of  the 
compound  process,  which  consists  in  knowing  B, 
as  the  last  of  the  two. 

There  is  a  peculiarity,  however,  in  the  abstract 
terms  formed  from  the  relative  concrete  terms. 
These  abstract  terms  are  not,  as  whiteness,  hard- 
ness, wholly  void  of  connotation.  They  have  a 
connotation  of  their  own.  The  abstract  of  one 
relative  of  a  pair,  always  connotes  the  abstract  of 
the  other ;  thus,  priority  always  connotes  poste- 
riority, and  posteriority  priority. 

This  constitutes  a  distinction,  worth  observing, 
between  the  force  of  the  abstracts  formed  from 
the  pairs  of  relatives  which  consist  of  different 
names,  as  prior,  posterior ;  cause,  effect ;  father, 
son  ;  husband,  wife  ; — and  those  which  consist  of 
the  same  name,  as  equal,  equal ;  like,  like ; 
brother,  brother ;  friend,  friend ;  and  so  on. 
Priority  and  Posteriority  make  together  a  com- 
pound name  of  something,  of  which,  taken  sepa- 
rately, each  is  not  a  name ;  Causingness  and 
Causedness,  the  abstracts  of  cause  and  effect,  make 
up  between  them  the  name  of  something,  of  which 
each  by  itself  is  not  a  name,  and  so  of  the  rest. 
The  case  is  different  with  such  abstracts  as  like- 
ness, equality,  friendship,  formed  from  pairs 
which  consist  of  the  same  name.  When  we  call 
A  like,  and  B  like  ;  the  abstract,  likeness,  formed 
from  the  one, connotes  merely  the  abstract, likeness, 
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formed  from  the  other.  Thus,  as  priority  and  pos- 
teriority make  a  compound  name,  so,  likeness  and 
likeness,  make  a  compound  name.  But  as  likeness 
and  likeness  are  merely  a  reduplication  of  the  same 
word,  likeness  taken  once  very  often  signifies  the 
same  as  likeness  taken  twice.  Priority  never  sig- 
nifies as  much  as  priority  and  posteriority  taken 
together;  but  likeness  taken  alone  very  often  signi- 
fies as  much  as  likeness,  likeness,  taken  both  to- 
gether. Likeness  has  thus  a  sort  of  a  double 
meaning.  Sometimes  it  signifies  only  what  is 
marked  by  the  abstract  of  one  of  the  pair,  u  like, 
like  ;"  sometimes  it  signifies  what  is  marked  by 
the  abstracts  of  both  taken  together.  The  same 
observation  applies  to  the  abstracts  equality,  in- 
equality ;  sameness,  difference ;  brotherhood,  sis- 
terhood ;  friendship,  hostility  ;  and  so  on. 

Among  the  abstract  terms  corresponding  to 
relative  concretes,  those  corresponding  to  cause 
and  effect,  are  the  only  ones  which,  on  account  of 
their  importance,  require  to  be  somewhat  more 
particularly  expounded. 

Cause  and  Effect  have  not  abstract  terms  form- 
ed immediately  from  themselves.  One  of  the 
grand  causes  of  their  obscurity  is,  that  they  are 
not  constant  in  their  meaning,  but  are  sometimes 
used  as  concretes,  sometimes  as  their  own  ab- 
stracts. 

Cause  means  "  something  causing ;"  effect, 
"something  caused"     Causingness,  therefore, 
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is  the  proper  abstract  of  cause ;  and  causedness, 
the  proper  abstract  of  effect.  Of  two  objects,  A, 
and  B,  we  call  the  one  causing,  the  other  caused, 
when  they  are  not  only  prior  and  posterior,  but 
parts  of  the  same  series  ;  and,  if  we  speak  strictly, 
proximate  parts.  Of  proximate  parts  of  the  same 
series,  we  call  the  antecedent,  causing ;  the  conse- 
quent, caused.  Causingness,  and  causedness, 
therefore,  mean  antecedence  and  consequence,  and 
something  more.  The  ideas  are  more  complex. 
Causingness  and  causedness,  mean,  not  only  ante- 
cedence and  consequence.,  but  also  sameness  of 
series,  and  proximity  of  parts. 

As  we  have  seen,  that  priority  and  posteriority, 
taken  together,  form  a  compound  name  of  a  cer- 
tain complex  idea,  so  causingness  and  causedness, 
taken  together,  form  the  compound  name  of  a 
still  more  complex  idea.  Having  frequent  occa- 
sion to  express  that  idea,  a  separate  name  for  it 
was  found  necessary.  Accordingly,  we  have  the 
term  Power,  which  means  precisely  what  is  meant 
by  causingness  and  causedness  taken  together. 
Causation  has  the  same  meaning  with  Power, 
except  that  it  connotes  present  time ;  Power  con- 
notes indefinite  time. 

The  connotation  of  Time,  by  abstract  terms,  is 
a  circumstance  almost  always  overlooked,  but  of 
which  the  observation  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  accuracy  of  thought. 

When  we  have  invented  a  number  of  marks  to 
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be  taken  in  pairs,  as  like,  like  ;  equal,  equal ; 
antecedent,  consequent;  master,  servant;  hus- 
band, wife ;  father,  son ;  owner,  property ;  au- 
thor, book  ;  cause,  effect ;  and  so  on  ;  we  have 
occasion  for  a  name  by  which  to  speak  of  that 
class  of  names.  We  have  invented  such  a  name. 
We  call  those  terms  "  Relative  Terms." 

The  word  "Relative,"  thus  belongs  to  that 
class  of  names,  which  have  been  called  "  Names 
of  Names."  As  man,  tree,  stone,  are  names  of 
things,  of  those  clusters  which  we  call  objects  ; 
as  red,  green,  hard,  soft,  are  names  of  sensations ; 
as  courage,  wisdom,  anger,  love,  are  names  of 
complex  ideas  arbitrarily  composed ;  so  adjective 
is  the  name  of  one  class  of  names,  verb  the  name 
of  another  class  of  names  ;  syllable,  is  the  name 
of  one  part  of  a  word,  letter  of  another ;  and  so, 
also,  relative  is  the  name  of  the  class  of  words 
which  have  this  peculiarity,  that  they  are  taken 
in  pairs.  Thus,  father  and  son,  are  relative  terms  ; 
prior  and  posterior,  are  relative  terms ;  like  and  like, 
are  relative  terms  ;  so  equal,  equal ;  unequal,  un- 
equal ;  brother,  brother  ;  friend,  friend  ;  and  so  on. 

Relative  itself  corresponds  with  the  names 
which  it  marks,  in  its  being  one  of  a  pair ;  of 
that  species  of  pairs,  which  are  formed  by  a  double 
use  of  the  same  word,  as  like,  like.  When  we 
say  of  father  and  son,  that  they  are  relative  terms, 
we  mean  that  father  is  relative  to  son,  and  son 
relative  to  father. 
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As  relative  is  the  name  of  all  concrete  names, 
taken  in  pairs,  such  as  like,  like ;  friend,  friend ; 
causing,  caused  ;  so  the  abstract  relation,  formed 
from  relative,  is  the  name  given  to  all  the 
abstract  terms  formed  from  the  concrete  relatives  : 
thus,  equality,  inequality,  friendship,  power,  are 
abstract  terms,  which  we  call  by  a  general  name, 
relation.  As  Noun  is  the  name  of  a  certain  class 
of  words,  so  "  Relation,"  is  the  name  of  a  certain 
class  of  words. 

It  is  not,  however,  meant  to  be  affirmed,  that 
relative  and  relation,  are  not  names  which  are 
also  applied  to  things.  In  a  certain  vague,  and 
indistinct  way,  they  are  very  frequently  so  ap- 
plied. This,  however,  is,  strictly  speaking,  an 
abuse  of  the  terms,  and  an  abuse  which  has  been 
a  great  cause  of  confusion  of  ideas.  In  this  way, 
it  is  said,  of  two  brothers,  that  they  are  relative; 
of  father  and  son,  that  they  are  relative ;  of  two 
objects,  that  they  are  relative  in  position,  relative 
in  time ;  we  speak  of  the  relation  between  two 
men,  when  they  are  father  and  son,  master  and  ser- 
vant; between  two  objects,  when  they  are  greater, 
less,  like,  unlike,  near,  distant,  and  so  on. 

What,  however,  we  really  mean,  when  we  call 
two  objects  relative  (and  that  is  a  thing  which  it  is 
of  great  importance  to  mark)  is,  that  these  objects 
have,  or  may  have,  relative  names.  On  what 
accounts  we  give  them  relative  names,  has  just 
been  explained,  and  the  explanation  need  not  be 
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repeated.  When  we  say  that  Socrates  and  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  are  unlike,  the  men  are,  each, 
a  man,  distinct,  separate,  absolute.  We  only- 
give  them  a  pair  of  related  names,  for  the  con- 
venience of  discourse.  In  like  manner,  Charles  I. 
and  George  IV.  are  separate,  distinct,  absolute 
individuals.  We  only  give  them  the  relative 
names  Predecessor,  Successor,  for  the  convenience 
of  discourse,  to  mark  the  place  which  they  occu- 
pied in  a  certain  series  of  events.  From  this 
appears  also  what  is  meant,  when  we  say  of  two 
objects,  that  they  have  a  relation  to  one  another. 
The  meaning  is,  that  the  objects  may  have  rela- 
tive names,  and  that  these  names  may  have  ab- 
stracts which  we  call  relation.  Thus  we  say 
that  two  brothers  have  a  relation  to  one  another. 
That  relation  is  brotherhood.  But  brotherhood 
is  merely  the  abstract  of  the  relative  names. 
We  say  that  father  and  son  have  a  relation.  That 
relation  is  fathership  and  sonship.  These  are 
merely  the  abstracts  of  the  two  relative  names. 
We  say  of  two  events,  a  stab  with  a  sword,  and 
death  of  the  person  stabbed,  that  they  have  a  rela- 
tion to  one  another^  That  relation  is  causingness 
and  causedness,  the  abstract  of  cause  and  effect, 
or,  in  one  word,  power. 
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SECTION  III. 

NUMBERS. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  objects  exist, 
with  respect  to  us,  in  two  orders  ;  in  the  synchro- 
nous order,  and  the  successive  order  ;  and  that 
we  have  great  occasion  for  marks  to  represent 
them  to  us  as  they  exist  in  both  orders.  We 
have  also  to  observe,  that  the  synchronous  order, 
the  order  in  which  things  exist  together ;  that  is, 
as  we  otherwise  name  it,  the  order  of  position, 
or  the  order  in  place ;  is  interesting  to  us  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  successive  order.  The  order  in 
which  objects  succeed  one  another,  that  is,  the  order 
of  the  changes  which  take  place,  the  order  of  events, 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  synchronous 
order.  In  other  words,  the  synchronous  order 
is  part  of  every  successive  order ;  it  is  the  ante- 
cedent of  every  consequent ;  or  as  we  otherwise 
express  it,  the  cause  of  every  effect.  Thus  the 
synchronous  order,  or  the  order  in  place,  of  the 
spark  and  the  gunpowder,  is  the  antecedent  of 
the  explosion ;  the  synchronous  order  of  my 
finger  and  the  candle,  is  the  antecedent  or  the 
cause  of  the  pain  which  I  feel. 

In  regard  to  the  explosion,  also,  it  is  less  or 
greater,  according  as  the  quantity  of  the  gun- 
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powder  is  less  or  greater.  Of  the  synchronous 
order,  therefore,  one  part  which  I  am  particularly 
interested  in  knowing  correctly  is,  the  amount  of 
the  things.  A  certain  amount  of  gunpowder 
produces  one  set  of  effects,  another  another  :  a 
certain  amount  of  men  produce  one  set  of  effects, 
another  another ;  and  so  of  all  other  things. 

It  is  of  the  last  importance  to  me  not  only  to 
be  able  to  ascertain,  and  know,  these  amounts, 
with  accuracy,  but  to  be  able  to  mark  them. 

For  ascertaining  and  knowing  amounts,  some 
contrivance  is  requisite.  It  is  necessary  to  con- 
ceive some  small  amount,  by  the  addition  or  sub- 
traction of  which,  another  becomes  larger  or 
smaller.  This  forms  the  instrument  of  ascertain- 
ment. Where  one  thing,  taken  separately,  is  of 
sufficient  importance  to  form  this  instrument,  it  is 
taken.  Thus,  for  ascertaining  and  knowing  dif- 
ferent amounts  of  men,  one  individual  is  of  suffi- 
cient importance.  Amounts  of  men  are  considered 
as  increased  or  diminished  by  the  addition  or  sub- 
traction of  individuals.  A  grain  of  gunpowder 
might  also  be  taken ;  but  it  is  not  of  sufficient 
importance  ;  the  quantity,  taken  as  the  instrument 
of  measurement,  must  have  an  ascertainable  in- 
fluence upon  the  effect,  for  the  sake  of  which,  the 
ascertaining  of  the  amount  is  of  importance.  In 
their  simple  state,  men  used  principally  the  hand 
for  their  elementary  ascertainments.  A  pinch,  or 
as  much  as  could  be  held  between  the  finger  and 
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the  thumb,  was  a  small  amount  distinctly  con- 
ceived, and  formed  the  principle  of  measurement 
where  small  additions  were  important ;  a  hand- 
ful was  not  less  distinctively  conceived,  and  was 
the  instrument,  where  only  larger  additions  were 
of  importance. 

When  one  addition  was  made,  or  needed  to  be 
made,  after  another,  and  another  after  that,  and 
so  on,  the  next  point  of  importance  was  to  con- 
ceive exactly  how  often  the  addition  was  made. 
A  few  additions  are  distinct  to  sense.  Place  one 
billiard-ball  by  another,  the  sight  of  the  two  is 
distinct.  Place  three  or  four,  it  is  still  distinct. 
Soon,  however,  it  ceases  to  be  so.  Place  a  dozen, 
and  you  will  not  probably  be  able  to  distin- 
guish them  from  eleven.  You  must  count  them, 
or  divide  them.  If  you  divide  them  by  the  eye, 
into  two  parcels,  you  may  see  that  one  is  six  and 
another  six ;  but,  to  benefit  by  this,  you  must 
know  the  art  of  putting  six  and  six  together. 

The  next  step,  therefore,  necessary  in  the  pro- 
cess of  ascertaining  amounts,  was,  to  mark  these 
additions,  one  after  an  other,  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  make  known  to  what  extent  they  had  gone. 
When  men  were  familiar  with  the  operation  of 
assigning  names  as  marks  of  their  ideas,  the 
course  which  would  suggest  itself  to  them  is  obvi- 
ous ;  they  would  employ  a  name  as  the  mark  of 
each  addition.  They  would  say,  one,  for  the  first, 
two,  for  the  second,  three,  for  the  third,  and  so  on. 
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These  marks  it  was  very  useful  to  make  connota- 
tive, that  the  other  important  ingredient  of  the 
process,  the  thing  added,  might  be  made  known  at 
the  same  time.  Thus  we  say,  one  man,  two  men ; 
one  horse,  two  horses;  and  so  of  all  other  things, 
the  enumeration  of  which  we  are  performing. 

Numbers,  therefore,  are  not  names  of  objects. 
They  are  names  of  a  certain  process  ;  the  process 
of  addition  ;  of  putting  one  billiard-ball  to  an-; 
other ;  not  more  mysterious  than  any  other  process, 
as  walking,  writing,  reading,  to  which  names  are 
assigned.  One,  is  the  name  of  this  once  per- 
formed, or  of  the  aggregation  begun  ;  two,  the 
name  of  it  once  more  performed ;  three,  of  it  once 
more  performed ;  and  so  on.  The  words,  however, 
in  these  concrete  forms,  beside  their  power  in 
noting  this  process,  connote  something  else, 
namely,  the  things,  whatever  they  are,  the 
enumeration  of  which  is  required. 

In  the  case  of  these  connotative,  as  of  other 
connotative  marks,  it  was  of  great  use  to  have 
the  means  of  dropping  the  connotation  ;  and  in 
this  case,  it  would  have  been  conducive  to  clear- 
ness of  ideas,  if  the  non-connotative  terms  had 
received  a  mark  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
connotative.  This  advantage,  however,  the 
framers  of  numbers  were  not  sufficiently  philo- 
sophical to  provide.  The  same  names  are  used 
both  as  connotative,  and  non-connotative ;  that  is, 
both  as  abstract,  and  concrete  ;  and  it  is  far  from 
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being  obvious,  on  all  occasions,  in  which  of  the 
two  senses  they  are  used.  They  are  used  in  the 
connotative  sense,  when  joined  as  adjectives  with 
a  substance ;  as  when  we  say  two  men,  three  wo. 
men ;  but  it  is  not  so  obvious  that  they  are  used 
in  the  abstract  sense,  when  we  say  three  and  two 
make  five  ;  or  when  we  say  fifty  is  a  great  number, 
five  is  a  small  number.  Yet  it  must,  upon  con- 
sideration, appear,  that  in  these  cases  they  are 
abstract  terms  merely;  in  place  of  which,  the 
words  oneness,  twoness,  threeness,  might  be 
substituted.  Thus  we  might  say,  twoness  and 
threeness  are  fiveness. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  process, 
marked  by  the  names  called  numbers,  though 
used  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  synchronous 
order,  is  in  the  mind  successive  ;  one  addition  fol- 
lows another.  Numbers,  therefore,  in  reality, 
name  successions  ;  and  are  easily  applied  to  mark 
certain  particulars  of  the  successive  order,  when 
the  marking  of  those  particulars  is  of  importance. 

It  is  of  importance,  when  successions  take 
place  all  of  one  kind  ;  and  when  consequences  of 
importance  depend  upon  the  less  or  greater  length 
of  the  train.  It  is  then  of  importance,  to  mark 
the  degrees  of  that  length,  which  is  correctly 
done  by  the  enumeration  of  the  links. 

To  take  a  simple  and  familiar  instance,  that  of 
the  human  steps.  They  are  successions  all  of 
one  kind.    Consequences  of  importance  may,  and 
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often  do  result  from  a  knowledge  of  the  length  of 
any  particular  series  of  steps.  The  ascertain- 
ment of  an  aggregate,  in  this  order,  is  made  in 
the  same  way,  as  that  which  we  have  traced  in 
the  synchronous  order.  An  element  of  aggrega- 
tion is  taken ;  by  its  successive  aggregations,  the 
amount  of  the  aggregate  is  correctly  conceived  ; 
and,  by  a  proper  mark  for  each  successive  ag- 
gregation, it  is  also  correctly  denoted.  The  con- 
tinued successions  of  day  and  night  are  all  of  one 
kind ;  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  us 
to  know  accurately  the  length  of  a  series  of  those 
successions  ;  of  the  series  between  such  and  such 
events ;  between  the  sowing  of  the  seed  in  the 
ground,  for  example,  and  the  maturity  of  the  crop. 
This  is  done,  accurately,  by  putting  a  several 
mark  upon  each  several  succession,  one  for  the 
first,  two  for  the  one  after  that,  three  for  the  one 
after  that,  and  so  on. 

If  there  be  no  mystery  in  one  sensation  after 
another,  or  one  idea  after  another  ;  and,  if  having 
them  in  that  order  and  associating  the  idea  of  the 
antecedent  with  the  sensation  of  the  consequent 
be  to  know  that  they  are  in  that  order ;  then 
there  is  no  mystery  in  Numbers,  for  they  are  only 
marks  to  shew  that  one  is  after  another. 

That  there  is  no  mystery  in  the  ideas  of  prio- 
rity and  posteriority,  which  are  relative  terms, 
has  been  shewn  under  the  preceding  head  of 
discourse. 

VOL.  II.  Gr 
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The  word  Number  itself,  which  is  only  a  name 
of  the  names,  one,  two,  &c,  nothing  being  a  num- 
ber but  some  one  of  those  names,  has  also  been 
explained,  when  the  class  of  words,  which  are 
distinguished  as  Names  of  Names  was  under 
consideration. 

In  using  the  terms,  one,  two,  three,  four,  and 
so  on,  the  object  is  to  ascertain  with  precision, 
the  amount  of  the  aggregate  in  question.  In 
some  cases,  however,  it  is  of  importance  to 
ascertain  the  order  of  aggregation,  as  well  as 
the  amount ;  and  that,  whether  a  synchronous, 
or  a  successive,  aggregate  be  the  object  in  view. 
This  purpose  is  answered  by  a  set  of  names, 
called  the  ordinal  numbers,  which,  applied  to  the 
units  of  aggregation  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  taken,  mark  precisely  the  order  of  each. 
Thus,  when  we  say,  first,  second,  third,  fourth, 
and  so  on ;  each  of  these  concrete,  or  connota- 
tive  names,  notes  a  certain  position,  if  in  the  syn- 
chronous order;  a  certain  link,  if  in  the  successive; 
and  connotes  the  precise  object  which  holds  that 
position,  or  forms  that  link. 

As  there  is  no  difficulty  whatsoever  in  tracing 
the  ideas,  which,  on  each  occasion,  receive  those 
marks,  there  is  no  need  of  multiplying  words  in 
their  illustration. 
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SECTION  IV. 

PRIVATIVE  TERMS. 

Privative  terms  are  distinguished  from  other 
terms,  by  this  ;  that  other  terms  are  marks  for 
objects,  as  present  or  existent ;  privative  terms 
are  marks  for  objects,  as  not  present  or  not 
existent. 

Thus  the  word  Light,  is  the  mark  of  a  certain 
well-known  object,  as  existent  or  present. 

The  word  Darkness,  on  the  contrary,  is  the 
mark  of  the  same  object,  as  not  existent  or  not 
present.  Ask  any  man,  what  he  means  by  dark- 
ness ;  he  says  the  absence  of  light.  But  the 
absence  of  light,  is  only  another  name  for  light 
absent;  and  light  absent,  is  only  another  name 
for  light  not  present.  Darkness,  therefore,  is 
another  name  for  light  not  present. 

It  thus  appears,  that  the  idea  called  up  by  the 
word  light,  is  that  of  a  certain  object  associated 
with  its  presence  ;  the  idea  called  up  by  the  word 
darkness,  is  that  of  the  same  object  associated 
with  its  absence. 

After  the  explanations  which  have  been  so  often 
given,  what  I  mean,  when  I  speak  of  the  idea  of  an 
object,  as  one  thing ;  the  idea  of  its  presence,  as 
another  thing ;  ought  not  to   be  obseure.  Its 
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presence,  is  its  existence ;  its  absence,  is  its  non- 
existence ;  at  least,  at  a  particular  time  and  place. 
What  ideas  and  sensations  I  mark  by  the  word 
existent,  has  already  been  explained.  The  word 
non-existent  is  the  mere  negation  of  the  same 
sensations  and  ideas. 

We  have  repeatedly  seen,  that  what  we  call 
existence,  is  an  inference  from  our  sensations.  We 
have  clusters  of  sensations  ;  these  call  up  the 
ideas  of  antecedents,  which  we  call  qualities  ; 
these  the  idea  of  an  antecedent  common  to  all  the 
qualities,  which  we  call  Substratum ;  and  the 
Substratum,  with  its  qualities,  we  call  the  Object. 

When  we  speak,  then,  of  this  Substratum  and 
its  qualities,  as  present,  at  a  particular  time  and 
place ;  which  is  what  we  mean  by  its  existence  ; 
what  we  affirm  is  this  ;  that  if  there  be  sentient 
organs  at  such  a  time  and  place,  there  will  be 
such  and  such  sensations.  When  we  speak  of 
it  as  absent,  we  affirm,  that  though  there  be 
sentient  organs  at  such  a  time  and  place,  there 
will  not  be  those  sensations.  These  ideas,  then, 
forming  in  combination  a  very  complex  idea,  are 
what,  in  the  respective  cases,  we  call  the  presence, 
and  the  absence  of  an  object.  Any  further  ana- 
lysis would  be  superfluous  in  this  place. 

A  law  of  some  importance,  which  has  been  al- 
ready explained,  is,  that  in  complex  ideas  there  is 
very  often  some  one  part,  so  prominent,  as  to 
throw  the  rest  into  the  shade,  and  confine  the 
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attention  almost  wholly  to  itself.  There  is  a 
curious  exemplification  of  this  law,  in  the  pair  of 
cases  before  us.  Thus,  in  the  complex  idea  of 
"  the  object  and  its  presence,"  marked  by  the  word 
Light,  the  object  is  the  prominent  part,  and  the 
presence  is  so  habitually  neglected,  that  it  is  with 
some  trouble  it  is  recognised.  The  case  is  re- 
versed in  the  complex  idea  of  "  the  object  and  its 
absence,"  marked  by  the  word  Darkness.  In  this, 
the  absence  is  the  prominent  part,  and  it  so  com- 
pletely engrosses  the  attention,  that  it  requires 
reflection,  to  discover,  that  the  idea  of  the  object 
is  necessarily  combined. 

There  is  something  more  in  these  two  cases, 
which  it  is  of  great  importance  to  remember. 
We  have  two  sets  of  indissoluble  associations, 
both  exceedingly  numerous,  the  one  with  the  idea 
of  the  object  as  present,  the  other  with  the  idea 
of  it  as  absent ;  that  is,  the  one  set  with  light, 
the  other  set  with  darkness.  Whenever  we  have 
the  perception  of  light,  we  habitually  have,  along 
with  it,  the  perception  of  objects  ;  that  is,  of  all 
sorts  of  colours,  all  sorts  of  shapes,  all  sorts  of 
magnitudes,  all  sorts  of  distances,  and  so  on. 
With  the  idea  of  light,  then,  are  indissolubly 
associated  the  ideas  of  all  sorts  of  objects ;  of 
extension  in  all  its  modifications,  colour  in  all  its 
modifications,  motion  in  all  its  modifications ; 
the  word  light,  therefore,  serves  as  a  name,  not 
merely  of  thtf  fluid  which  acts  upon  the  eye,  but 
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of  that  along  with  its  innumerable  associations. 
Such  are  the  perceptions  and  ideas,  which,  when 
we  have  the  perception  of  light,  we  have  along 
with  it.  What  are  the  perceptions  and  ideas, 
which,  when  we  have  not  the  perception  of  light, 
we  have  along  with  that  state  of  privation? 
There  is,  first,  the  want  of  all  the  perceptions, 
which  we  have  along  with  that  of  light.  There 
is,  next,  the  disagreeable  sensations  we  experience 
from  not  knowing  what  objects  are  approaching 
us,  either  by  our  motions,  or  by  theirs ;  hence 
the  idea  of  dangerous  objects  approaching ;  hence, 
also,  the  inability  to  perform  many  of  the  acts 
which  are  conducive  either  to  our  being,  or  well- 
being.  With  the  idea  of  darkness,  then,  are  in- 
dissolubly  associated  a  multitude  of  ideas,  of  pain, 
of  privation,  of  weakness  ;  all  disagreeable ;  with 
little  or  no  mixture  of  any  of  an  opposite  kind. 
And  the  word  darkness,  therefore,  stands  as  a 
name  not  merely  of  light  absent,  but  of  that 
along  with  all  the  accompanying  sensations  and 
ideas. 

The  reader  will  observe,  and  it  is  necessary  he 
should  well  observe,  that  all  terms  might  have 
corresponding  privative  terms.  We  have  already 
stated,  that  the  ordinary  names  of  objects  are 
names  both  of  the  object,  and  of  its  presence  or 
existence,  combined  in  one  complex  idea.  Thus, 
rose,  horse,  are  names  of  the  objects  as  present 
or  existent.    We  might  have  had  names  of  them 
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as  absent  or  not  existent.  It  is  only,  however,  in 
a  few  cases,  that  the  absence  of  an  object  is  a 
matter  of  first-rate  importance.  It  is  only  in 
those  cases  that  it  has  been  found  requisite  to 
have  for  it  a  particular  name.  The  absence  of  light 
is  obviously  a  case  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Consequences  of  the  very  first  order,  and  infinite 
in  number,  depend  upon  it.  An  appropriate 
name,  therefore,  was  of  the  highest  utility. 

This  explanation  will  enable  us  to  see,  without 
a  minute  analysis,  the  composition  of  the  clusters 
marked  by  other  Privative  Terms. 

Let  us  take  Silence,  as  the  next  example. 
Silence  is  the  absence  of  sound,  either  all  sound, 
which  is  sometimes  its  meaning ;  or  of  some  par- 
ticular sound,  which  at  other  times  is  its  meaning. 
Sound  is  the  name  of  a  well-known  something, 
as  present.  Silence  is  the  name  of  the  same  well- 
known  something,  as  absent.  The  first  word,  is 
the  name  of  the  thing,  and  its  presence.  The 
second,  is  the  name  of  the  thing,  and  its  absence. 
In  the  case  of  the  combination  marked  by  the 
first,  namely,  the  thing  and  its  presence,  the  thing 
is  the  prominent  par,t,  and  the  presence  generally 
escapes  attention.  In  the  case  of  the  second,  the 
thing  and  its  absence,  the  absence  is  the  important 
part,  and  the  thing  is  feebly,  if  at  all,  attended  to. 

Ignorance  is  easily  explained,  in  the  same 
manner.  Knowledge  is  the  name  of  a  certain 
well-known  something,  as  present  or  existent. 
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Ignorance  is  the  name  of  the  same  well-known 
something,  as  absent  or  non-existent. 

Having  a  sensation,  or  an  idea,  is  one  state  of 
consciousness  ;  not  having  it  is  another  state  of 
consciousness.*  The  state  of  consciousness  called 
"  not  having"  it  is  no  doubt  very  various  ;  for 
it  is  any  sensation  or  idea  different  from  the  one  in 
question.  The  "  Having "  one  sensation  and  an- 
other sensation,  or  one  idea  and  another  idea;  and 
the  "  Knowing"  that  the  one  is  not  the  other ;  we 
have  often  observed  to  be  the  same  thing.  The 
great  majority  of  names  are  invented,  to  mark 
sensations  and  ideas  as  "had;"  there  are,  how- 
ever, cases,  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  mark  them  as 
u  not  hacL"  In  what  manner,  in  the  more  remark- 
able cases,  this  marking  is  performed  by  privative 
names,  has  now  been  shewn.  But,  beside  the 
marks  for  particular  cases,  it  was  necessary  to 
have  a  comprehensive  or  general  mark ;  which 
should  include  all  cases,  as  well  those  provided 
with  particular  names,  as  those  not  so  provided. 

*  Mr.  Locke  recognised  the  fact,  but  gave  an  erroneous 
account  of  it :  "  I  should  offer  this  as,  a  reason  why  a  privative 
cause  might  produce  a  positive  idea ;  viz.,  that,  all  sensation 
being  produced  in  us,  only  by  different  degrees  and  modes  of 
motion  in  our  animal  spirits,  variously  agitated  by  external 
objects, — the  abatement  of  any  former  motion,  must  as  neces- 
sarily produce  a  new  sensation,  [for  t(  abatement  of  any  former 
motion,"  read,  ceasing  of  a  particular  sensation ;  and  for  "  new 
sensation,"  read,  new  feeling,  or,  new  state  of  consciousness,] 
as  the  variation  or  increase  of  it;  and  so  introduce  a  new  idea." 
B.  II.  ch.  viii.  s.  4. 
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"  Absent "  was  such  a  word.  "  Absent,"  stand- 
ing by  itself,  and  unrestricted  by  connexion  with 
any  other  word,  is  a  name  of  any  thing,  joined 
with  the  idea  of  its  not  being  then  and  there. 
What  is  included  in  that  Idea  has  already  been 
shewn  in  explaining  Belief  in  Existence.  The 
mark  "  Absent,"  joined  with  any  particular  name, 
becomes  a  particular  Privative  Term.  We  have 
observed,  that  the  word  rose,  is  a  mark  not  merely 
of  the  thing,  but  the  thing  with  the  idea  of  its 
presence  ;  we  have  also  observed,  that  such  Pre- 
sence-affirming Terms,  except  in  remarkable  cases, 
have  not  corresponding  Privative,  or  Absence- 
affirming,  Terms.  But,  if  we  say  "  absent"  rose, 
we  have  a  Privative  Term,  double  worded,  indeed, 
instead  of  single  worded,  exactly  corresponding 
to  the  Presence-affirming  Term,  rose.  And,  by 
the  use  of  the  same  word,  we  can  form  Privative 
Terms  of  this  description,  in  all  cases  in  which  they 
can  be  wanted ;  thus  we  can  say,  absent  man, 
absent  horse,  absence  of  food,  &c. 

The  word  Nothing,  Nihil,  is  another  generical 
Privative  Term.  That  this  word  has  a  very  im- 
portant marking  power,  every  man  is  sensible  in 
the  use  which  he  makes  of  it.  But  if  it  marks, 
it  names ;  that  is,  names  something.  Yet  it 
seems  to  remove  every  thing;  that  is,  not  to 
leave  any  thing  to  be  named. 

The  preceding  explanations,  however,  have 
already  cleared  up   this   mystery.     The  word 
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Nothing  is  the  Privative  Term  which  corresponds 
to  Every  Thing.  Every  Thing  is  a  name  of  all 
possible  objects,  including  their  existence.  Nothing 
is  a  name  of  all  possible  objects,  including  their 
non-existence. 

"  Absent,"  in  its  unrestricted  sense,  above  ex- 
plained, comes  near  to  this  marking  power  of  the 
word  Nothing,  but  differs  from  it  in  one  respect. 
Absent  is  the  Privative  name  of  all  possible  ob- 
jects, taken  one  by  one.  Nothing  is  the  privative 
name  of  them,  taken  altogether.  This  distinction, 
I  presume,  is  sufficiently  obvious,  and  intelligible, 
thus  expressed ;  and  stands  in  no  need  of  a  more 
wordy  explanation* 

We  shall  now  take  notice  of  the  Privative  Term 
empty,  which  is  a  word  of  great  importance. 

Empty  is  a  name  applicable  to  all  the  things  to 
which  the  name,  full,  is  applicable ;  in  other  words, 
to  all  the  things  which  are  calculated  to  contain 
Other  things  in  position,  or  in  the  synchronous 
order,  that  is,  in  the  order  of  particle  adjoining 
particle.  It  is  necessary  to  mark  this  limitation 
of  the  word  contain ;  because,  in  another  sense,  a 
complex  idea  is  said  to  contain  the  simple  ideas  of 

*  The  account  of  Privative  Terms  which  is  given  by  Locke, 
is  the  same  with  that  which  is  presented  in  the  text.  The  differ- 
ence is,  that  Locke,  who  has  stated  the  case  correctly,  has  not 
attempted  its  analysis.  He  says  (B.  II.  ch.  viii.),  "  We  have 
negative  names,  such  as  insipid,  silence,  nihil,  &c,  which  words 
denote  positive  ideas ;  v.  g.,  taste,  sound,  being ;  with  a  signifi- 
cation of  their  absence. 
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which  it  consists ;  and  a  chemical  compound  is 
said  to  contain  the  simple  substances  into  which  it 
can  be  decomposed.  Empty,  and  Full,  are  names 
of  those  things  only  which  contain,  or  are  adapted 
to  contain,  things  in  position,  or  in  the  order  of 
particle  adjoining  particle. 

Things  adapted  to  contain  other  things  in  posi- 
tion, are,  themselves,  a  peculiar  combination  of 
positions,  to  which  we  must  very  attentively  ad- 
vert. To  understand  this  combination,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  remember  exactly  the  analysis  of 
position ;  of  lines,  surfaces,  and  bulks  ;  as  it  has 
been  already  given  in  our  explanation  of  Relative 
Terms. 

The  word  "  containing,"  applied  to  any  thing, 
as  when  we  speak  of  a  box  containing  books,  a 
cask  containing  liquor,  a  room  containing  furni- 
ture, generally  includes  the  idea  of  limitation. 
That  which  contains,  has  certain  boundaries  within 
which  the  things  contained  are  placed,  or  have 
their  position.  This  idea  of  things  having  their 
position  within  another  thing,  is  a  very  complex 
idea,  the  composition  of  which  we  must  be  at 
some  pains  to  understand. 

It  consists,  first,  of  the  thing  containing;  se- 
condly of  the  things  contained. 

The  thing  containing,  again,  consists  of  two 
parts ;  first,  its  boundaries ;  and,  secondly,  its 
containing  capacity  within  its  boundaries. 

Its  boundaries  are  surfaces.     How  we  be- 
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come  acquainted  with  surfaces;  in  other  words, 
what  are  the  sensations,  the  copies  of  which  form 
our  complex  idea  of  surface,  has  been  already  ex- 
plained. They  are  certain  sensations  of  touch, 
and  certain  sensations  of  muscular  action.  This 
complex  idea  is  easily  distinguished  into  two 
parts ;  first,  a  certain  idea  of  resistance ;  secondly, 
the  idea  of  extension.  The  sides  of  a  box  I  call 
resisting,  and  I  call  them  extended;  and  I  call 
them  by  both  names  on  account  of  certain  sensa- 
tions. Let  us  conceive  the  box  without  a  lid ; 
each  of  the  sides  is  extended  and  resisting.  What 
is  the  top  without  a  lid  ?  Extended,  and  non-re- 
sisting. The  idea  of  the  top  is  that  of  extension 
without  resistance;  extension,  in  a  particular 
direction,  that  of  a  plain  surface.  What  is  the 
idea  of  the  inside  of  the  box  without  its  contents  ? 
That  of  extension  in  all  directions  without  resist- 
ance.   This  is  emptiness. 

So  far  is  plain,  and  not  doubtful.  There  are 
still,  however,  some  things  which  require  expla- 
nation. What  are  we  distinctly  to  understand  by 
extension  without  resistance  ?  Whenever  we  use 
the  concrete  extended,  we  mean  something  ex- 
tended ;  and  by  that  something  we  always  mean 
something  that  resists.  What  do  we  mean  when 
we  use  the  abstract  extension  ?  It  will  be  easily 
recollected  that  all  this  is  a  case  of  association, 
which  has  been  already  fully  explained. 

Concrete  Terms  are  Connotative  Terms ;  Ab- 
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s tract  Terms  are  Non-connotative  Terms.  Con- 
crete terms,  along  with  a  certain  quality  or  quali- 
ties, which  is  their  principal  meaning,  or  notation, 
connote  the  object  to  which  the  quality  belongs. 
Thus  the  concrete  red,  always  means,  that  is,  con- 
notes, something  red,  as  a  rose.  We  have  already, 
by  sufficient  examples,  seen,  that  the  Abstract, 
formed  from  the  Concrete,  notes  precisely  that 
which  is  noted  by  the  Concrete,  leaving  out  the 
connotation.  Thus,  take  away  the  connotation 
from  red,  and  you  have  redness ;  from  hot,  take 
away  the  connotation,  and  you  have  heat. 

The  very  same  is  the  distinction  between 
the  concrete  extended,  and  the  abstract  extension. 
What  extended  is  with  its  connotation,  extension 
is  without  that  connotation.  We  have  then  to 
explain,  wherein  the  connotation  consists. 

When  we  say  extended,  meaning  something  ex- 
tended, we  mean  one  or  other  of  three  things,  a 
line,  a  surface,  or  bulk.  We  have  already  ex- 
plained sufficiently  in  what  manner  we  come  by 
the  ideas  of  line,  surface,  and  bulk.  We  have  cer- 
tain sensations  of  touch,  and  of  muscular  action, 
conjoined,  and  the  ideas  of  those  sensations,  in 
conjunction,  form  our  ideas  of  line,  surface,  and 
bulk.  The  sensation,  or  sensations,  which  we 
mark  by  the  word  resisting,  seem  to  be  those 
alone  which  are  connoted  by  the  word  extending ; 
for  it  is  most  important  to  observe,  that  what  we 
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call  extending  in  the  parts  of  our  own  body,  by 
the  operation  of  its  own  muscles,  is  that  which 
we  call  extended  in  all  other  things ;  and  thus  the 
essential  connotation  of  the  concrete,  extended,  is, 
resisting,  and  nothing  else.  In  other  concrete 
terms  the  connotation  is  greater.  Thus  red,  con- 
notes a  surface,  that  is,  something  extended  ;  and 
extended  connotes  resisting.  And  thus  red  con- 
notes both  extended  and  resisting,  while  extended 
connotes  resisting  alone.  It  is  true,  that  persons 
enjoying  the  faculty  of  seeing  cannot  conceive  any 
thing  extended,  without  conceiving  it  coloured ; 
because  in  them  the  idea  of  something  extended 
includes,  by  association,  the  visual,  as  well  as  the 
tactual,  and  muscular,  ideas ;  and  the  visual  being 
accustomed  to  predominate,  the  tactual,  and  mus- 
cular, are  faintly  observed.  This,  however,  cannot 
be  the  case  in  persons  born  blind,  who  have  the 
tactual,  and  muscular,  feelings,  and  not  the  visual 
at  all. 

Now,  then,  we  can  easily  understand  what  ex- 
tension is  in  all  its  cases.  Linear  extension  is  the 
idea  of  a  line,  the  connotation  dropped,  that  is, 
the  idea  of  resisting,  dropped ;  superficial  exten- 
sion is  the  idea  of  a  surface,  the  same  connotation 
dropped ;  and  solid  extension,  or  bulk,  is  merely 
the  idea  of  bulk,  the  connotation,  or  resisting, 
dropped.  But  bulk,  the  connotation  {i.  e.  resist- 
ance) dropped,  is  what?   The  place  for  bulk: 
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Position.  But  place  is,  what  ?  A  portion  of 
Space  ;  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  Space  itself, 
with  limitation. 

We  thus  seem  to  have  arrived,  without  any  dif- 
ficulty, at  an  exact  knowledge  of  what  is  noted  or 
marked  by  the  word  Space  ;  a  phenomenon  of 
the  human  mind  hitherto  regarded  as  singularly 
mysterious.  The  difficulty  which  has  been  found 
in  explaining  the  term,  even,  by  those  philosophers 
who  have  approached  the  nearest  to  its  meaning, 
seems  to  have  arisen,  from  their  not  perceiving  the 
mode  of  signification  of  Abstract  Terms  ;  and  from 
the  obscurity  of  that  class  of  sensations,  a  portion 
of  which  we  employ  the  word  "  extended"  to 
mark.  The  word  66  space  "  is  an  abstract,  differ- 
ing from  its  concrete,  like  other  abstracts,  by 
dropping  the  connotation.  Much  of  the  mystery,  in 
which  the  idea  has  seemed  to  be  involved,  is 
owing  to  this  single  circumstance,  that  the  abstract 
term,  space,  has  not  had  an  appropriate  concrete. 
We  have  observed,  that,  in  all  cases,  abstract  terms 
can  be  explained  only  through  their  concretes; 
because  they  note  or  name  a  part  of  what  the 
concrete  names,  leaving  out  the  rest.  If  we  were 
to  make  a  concrete  term,  corresponding  to  the 
abstract  term  space,  it  must  be  a  word  equivalent 
to  the  terms  "  infinitely  extended."  From  the 
ideas  included  under  the  name  "  infinitely  ex- 
tended," leave  out  resisting,  and  you  have  all  that 
is  marked  by  the  abstract  Space. 
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In  the  idea  of  Space,  the  idea  of  Infinity  is 
included.  What  the  idea  of  Infinity  is,  needs 
therefore  to  be  explained.  When  the  word  Infi- 
nite is  not  used  metaphorically,  as  it  is  when  we 
speak  of  the  infinite  perfections  of  God,  in  which 
case  it  is  not  a  name  for  ideas,  but  for  the  want 
of  them,  it  is  applied  only  to  Number,  Extension, 
and  Duration. 

We  increase  numbers  by  adding  one  to  one,  one 
to  two,  and  so  on,  without  limit,  giving  a  name  to 
each  aggregate.  The  association  of  ideas  which 
constitutes  the  process  has  been  already  explained. 
With  each  number,  one,  two,  three,  four,  as  we 
go  on,  the  idea  of  one  more  is  so  strongly  asso- 
ciated, that  we  cannot  help  its  existing  in  imme- 
diate conjunction.  However  high,  therefore,  we 
go  in  numbering,  the  idea  of  one  more  always 
forces  itself  upon  us ;  and  hence  we  say  that 
number  is  infinite.  That  this,  literally,  is  not 
true ;  that,  indeed,  it  is  a  verbal  contradiction,  is 
obvious.  Number,  is  something  numbered  ;  but  if 
numbered,  limited ;  that  is,  not  infinite.  Number  is 
the  negation  of  infinite ;  as  black  is  the  negation  of 
white.  The  name  infinite,  in  this  case,  is,  in 
reality,  nothing  but  a  mark  for  that  state  of  con- 
sciousness, in  which  the  idea  of  one  more  is  closely 
associated  with  every  succeeding  number.  And 
Infinity,  the  abstract  term,  is  the  peculiar  idea, 
without  the  connotation. 

When  we  apply  "  infinite  "  to  extension,  we  do 
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so  equally  to  all  its  three  modifications,  to  lines, 
surfaces,  and  bulk.  How  we  do  so  is  obvious.  W e 
know  no  infinite  line,  but  we  know  a  longer,  and 
a  longer.  A  line  is  lengthened,  as  number  is  in- 
creased, by  continual  additions ;  a  line  of  any 
length,  say  of  an  inch,  is  increased,  by  the  con- 
tinual addition  of  other  lengths,  say  of  an 
inch.  In  the  process,  then,  by  which  we  conceive 
the  increase  of  a  line,  the  idea  of  one  portion 
more,  is  continually  associated  with  the  preceding 
length  ;  and  to  what  extent  soever  it  is  carried, 
the  association  of  one  portion  more,  is  equally 
close  and  irresistible.  This  is  what  we  call  the 
idea  of  infinite  extension  ;  and  what  some  people 
call  the  necessary  idea ;  which  only  means,  that 
the  idea  of  a  portion  more,  rises  necessarily,  that 
is,  by  indissoluble  association,  so  that  we  cannot 
help  its  rising.  Infinite  is  the  concrete  term,  here 
connoting  Line;  drop  the  connotation,  you  have 
Infinity,  the  abstract. 

If  such  be  the  whole  of  what  is  involved  in  the 
idea  of  Infinity,  in  the  case  of  a  line ;  call  it  neces- 
sary idea,  if  you  will ;  the  idea  of  it,  in  the  case  of 
surface,  and  of  bulk,  is  also  explained  ;  for  surface, 
and  bulk,  are  only  lines,  in  such  and  such,  or  in 
all  directions.  The  idea  of  a  portion  more,  adher- 
ing, by  indissoluble  association,  to  the  idea  of  every 
increase,  in  any  or  in  all  directions,  is  the  idea  of 
"  infinitely  extended,"  and  the  idea  of  "  infinitely 
extended,"  the  connotation  dropped,  is  the  idea  of 
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Infinite  Space.  It  has  been  called  a  simple  idea 
(so  little  has  the  real  nature  of  it  been  understood) ; 
while  it  is  thus  distinctly  seen,  to  be  one  of  the 
most  complex  ideas,  which  the  whole  train  of  our 
conscious  being  presents.  Extreme  complexity, 
with  great  closeness  of  association,  has  this  effect — 
that  every  particular  part  in  the  composition  is 
overpowered  by  the  multitude  of  all  the  other 
parts,  and  no  one  in  particular  stands  marked  from 
the  rest ;  but  all,  together,  assume  the  appearance 
of  one.  Something  perfectly  analogous  occurs, 
even  in  sensation.  If  two  or  three  ingredients 
are  mixed,  as  wine  and  honey,  we  can  distinguish 
the  taste  of  each,  and  say  it  is  compound.  But 
if  a  great  many  are  mixed,  we  can  distinguish 
no  one  in  particular,  and  the  taste  of  the  whole 
appears  a  simple  peculiar  taste. 

This,  indeed,  is  one  great  cause  of  the  mistakes, 
which  have  been  committed,  in  the  examination  of 
abstract  ideas.  We  have  shewn  that  they  are  all 
complex,  and  in  the  highest  degree.  Yet  the 
greater  number  of  them  have  always  been  treated 
as  simple.  Mr.  Locke  shewed  that  some  of  them, 
which  he  calls  mixed  modes,  were  undoubtedly 
compounded,  as  obligation,  crime,  &c.  But  they 
are  no  otherwise  complex,  than  as  power,  quality, 
chance,  fate,  position,  and  space,  are  complex. 

It  is  truly  remarkable,  how  many  of  the  cases 
of  indissoluble  association  are  all  united  in  the 
idea  of  space.    First  of  all,  with  the  idea  of 
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every  object,  the  idea  of  position  or  place,  is 
indissolubly  united.  Secondly,  with  the  idea  of 
position  or  place,  the  idea  of  extension  is  indis- 
solubly united.  Thirdly,  with  the  idea  of  extension 
the  idea  of  infinity  is  indissolubly  united.  Fourth- 
ly? by  the  unfortunate  ambiguity  of  the  Copula, 
the  idea  of  existence  is  indissolubly  united  with 
space,  as  with  other  abstract  terms.  What 
these  several  ingredients,  the  ideas  of  Position, 
Extension,  Infinity,  Existence,  are  composed  of, 
we  have  already  seen.  All  these,  forced  into 
combination,  by  irresistible  association,  constitute 
the  idea  of  Space. 


M  % 
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SECTION  V. 

TIME. 

As  Space  is  a  comprehensive  word,  including 
all  Positions,  or  the  whole  of  synchronous  order  ; 
so  Time  is  a  comprehensive  word,  including  all 
Successions,  or  the  whole  of  successive  order. 

The  difficulty  of  the  exposition,  in  this  case, 
consists  not  in  the  ideas ;  for  they  are  clear  and 
certain  enough ;  but  in  finding  expressions  which 
will  have  even  a  chance  of  conveying  to  readers, 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  analysis  of  mental 
phenomena,  the  ideas  which  it  is  my  object  to 
impart. 

As  all  objects,  considered  as  existing  together, 
are  said  to  exist  in  space,  so  all  objects  con- 
sidered as  existing  one  after  another,  are  said  to 
exist  in  time. 

Objects,  however,  are  said  to  exist  in  Time,  in 
two  distinguishable  cases ;  either  when  they  are 
in  constant  flow ;  or,  when  they  have,  what  we 
call,  stability  or  duration.  The  constant  passage 
of  men,  horses,  vehicles,  &c,  in  a  busy  and 
crowded  street,  is  in  Time ;  the  permanence  of 
St.  Paul's,  in  its  well-known  position,  is  also  in 
Time.  If  Time  mean  the  succession  of  the  ob- 
jects in  the  one  case,  it  must  mean  something  else 
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in  the  other.  It  cannot  mean  the  succession  of 
St.  Paul's.  But  it  may  mean  the  idea  of  St. 
Paul's,  associated  with  the  idea  of  other  succes- 
sions. 

Of  time  itself  we  conceive,  that  it  is  never 
still.  It  is  a  perpetual  flow  of  instants,  of  which 
only  one  can  ever  be  present.  The  very  idea  of 
Time,  therefore,  is  an  idea  of  successions.  It  con- 
sists of  this,  and  of  nothing  else. 

But  there  are  no  real  successions,  save  succes- 
sions of  objects,  that  is  of  feelings  in  our  minds. 
What,  then,  are  the  successions  of  time,  which 
are  the  successions  of  nothing  ?  To  those  who 
have  thoroughly  familiarized  themselves  with  the 
account  which  we  have  given  of  abstract  terms, 
and  who  can  promptly  and  steadily  conceive  the 
mode  of  their  signification,  we  can  render  an 
answer,  which  will  be  understood  at  once,  and 
will  be  felt  to  be  complete  and  satisfactory. 

We  have  shewn,  how  we  form  the  abstracts, 
redness,  from  red  ;  sweetness,  from  sweet ;  hard- 
ness, from  hard  ;  by  simply  dropping  the  connota- 
tion of  the  concrete  term.  Thus  red,  always 
means  something  red  ;  redness,  is  the  red  without 
the  something  ;  so  of  sweetness,  hardness,  and  so 
forth.  When  the  ideas  are  more  complicated,  the 
case  is  still  the  same.  When  we  use  the  concrete, 
living,  it  always  connotes  something  living;  a 
living  man,  a  living  quadruped,  a  living  bird,  fish, 
insect,  and  so  forth.    When  we  use  the  abstract, 
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life,  we  convey  all  that  we  convey  by  the  term 
living,  except  the  connotation.  We  say  that 
John  is  healthy,  James  is  healthy,  on  account  of 
circumstances  the  idea  of  which  forms  a  very 
complex  idea.  The  concrete  healthy  always  con- 
notes an  individual.  Use  the  abstract,  health, 
you  have  the  idea  without  the  connotation. 

In  applying  this  doctrine  to  the  case  of  succes- 
sions, we  are  ill  supplied  with  appropriate  names  ; 
and  hence  the  difficulty  of  the  case,  both  to  the 
teacher,  and  the  learner. 

We  have  said  that  there  are  no  real  successions, 
but  successions  of  objects.  The  tickings  of  my 
watch  are  successive  sounds,  that  is,  sensations. 
The  beatings  which  are  felt  by  the  physician, 
in  the  artery  of  his  patient,  are  successive  feelings 
or  sensations  of  touch. 

When  the  different  particulars  of  a  scene  in 
which  a  man  has  been  engaged,  of  a  battle,  for 
example,  in  which  he  has  commanded,  pass 
through  his  mind,  there  is  a  succession  of  ideas. 
In  all  these  cases  of  the  successions  of  sensations,  or 
ideas,  there  is  always  one  present,  others  past,  and 
others  to  come,  that  is,  future.  Drop  the  connota- 
tion of  "  something  past,"  "  something  present," 
"  something  future."  You  have  pastness,  present- 
ness,  and  futureness.  But  pastness,  presentness, 
and  futureness,  are  time.  Time  can  neither  be 
shewn,  nor  conceived,  to  be  any  thing  else.  It  is  a 
single-worded  abstract,  involving  the  meaning  of 
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these  three  several  abstracts.  The  true  meaning 
of  these  abstracts  is  clearly  made  out  from  their 
concretes.  The  precise  idea,  therefore,  marked 
by  the  word  Time  ;  if  the  meaning  of  these  ab- 
stracts is  sufficiently  apprehended  ;  is  at  last  ap- 
parent. Nor  is  there  any  mysteriousness  in  it 
whatsoever,  but  that  which  has  arisen  from  mis- 
apprehension of  that  grand  department  of  Nam- 
ing, which  belongs  to  abstract  terms  ;  and  from 
inattention  to  that  class  of  words,  which  are  in- 
vented to  supply  the  place,  each  of  them  singly, 
of  several  other  words. 

To  our  conclusion,  that  time  is  the  equivalent 
of  Pastness,  Presentness,  and  Futureness,  com- 
bined, it  may  be  objected,  that  the  word  Time  is 
applicable  to  all  the  three  cases ;  as  we  can 
say,  past  time,  present  time,  and  future  time, 
all  with  equal  propriety.  This,  however,  is 
so  far  from  being  ajiy  presumption  against  the 
conclusion,  that  it  is  a  clear  confirmation  of  it ; 
since  Time,  standing  by  itself,  marks  no  particular 
case,  and,  in  order  to  do  so,  must  have  another 
mark  applied  to  it  to  limit  its  signification.  It 
is  only  because  Time  marks  all  the  cases  of  past- 
ness, presentness,  and  futureness,  that  it  needs 
the  marks  past,  present,  or  future,  to  confine  its 
meaning;  present  time  being  merely  another 
name  for  presentness,  future  time,  for  futureness, 
and  past  time,  for  pastness.  The  same  thing  is 
seen  in  the  case  of  all  other  abstracts.  Redness 
is  the  name  of  a  certain  colour*  in  all  its  modifica- 
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tions,  and  to  whatever  object  belonging.  But  by 
the  addition  of  an  appropriate  mark,  we  confine 
its  meaning  to  any  particular  case  ;  as  when  we 
say,  the  redness  of  a  rose,  the  redness  of  scarlet, 
and  so  on. 

The  accounts,  which  have  been  rendered  of 
Time  by  different  philosophers,  so  far  as  they 
have  in  them  any  acknowledged  accuracy,  are,  all 
of  them,  parts,  and  but  parts,  of  the  analysis 
which  we  have  thus  been  presenting.  Dr.  Reid 
says,  Memory  gives  us  the  conception  and  belief 
of  finite  intervals  of  duration ;  and  these  we  en- 
large by  our  mental  processes  to  infinity.*  We 
have  already  seen  what  Memory  is.  It  is  not  a 
faculty,  as  Dr.  Reid  supposes,  which  "  gives  "  any 
thing ;  it  is  an  idea,  formed  by  association  of  the 
particulars  of  a  certain  train ;  a  train  of  ante- 
cedents and  consequents,  of  which  the  present 
feeling  is  one  extremity.  Pastness  is  included 
under  the  term  Memory.  Memory  is  the  name  of 
a  certain  whole,  and  Pastness  is  the  name  of  a 
part  of  that  whole.  Memory  is  a  connotative 
term  ;  what  it  notes,  is  the  antecedence  and  conse- 
quence of  the  several  parts  of  that  which  forms 
the  chain  of  the  remembrance ;  what  it  connotes, 
are  the  feelings  themselves,  the  objects  remem- 
bered. When  what  it  connotes  is  left  out,  and 
what  it  notes  is  retained,  we  have  the  idea  which 
jg  expressed  by  pastness. 

Jn  the  chain  of  memory,  consisting  of  ante- 

*  Intellect.  Powers.   Essay  III.  ch.  v.  p.  ^83. 
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cedent,  antecedent,  antecedent,  traced  back  to  any 
length  from  the  present  feeling,  we  call  that  which 
immediately  precedes  the  present,  the  nearest ;  the 
next,  we  call  more  distant ;  the  next,  more  distant 
still ;  and  that,  between  which  and  the  present  feel- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  successions  intervenes, 
we  call  the  most  distant,  also  the  farthest  back ; 
but  the  farthest  back  of  a  series  of  successions,  is 
the  oldest,  that  between  which  and  the  present 
time  the  greatest  length  of  time  has  intervened. 
Greatest  length  of  time,  therefore,  in  this  case,  is 
only  another  name  for  greatest  number  of 
successions. 

It  has  been  already  seen,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  which  we  are  so  deeply  interested,  as  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  antecedents  and  consequents, 
in  the  midst  of  which  we  exist.  Of  the  different 
innumerable  trains  of  antecedents  and  consequents 
which  it  is  important  for  us  carefully  to  mark,  it 
is  observed,  that  some  succeed  more  quickly,  some 
less.  While  the  long  pendulum  of  an  eight- 
day  clock  is  performing  one  oscillation,  the  short 
pendulum  of  a  table-clock  performs  two  or 
three. 

What  that  is,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of 
quickness,  or  slowness,  in  those  successions ;  in 
other  words,  what  is  the  state  of  consciousness 
which  we  have  thus  occasion  to  mark;  has  already 
been  seen.  Every  succession,  observed  by  us,  is  a 
case  of  sensation  and  memory ;  sensation  of  the 
consequent,  memory  of  the  antecedent.    If  we 
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have  observed  simultaneously  the  oscillations  of 
the  two  pendulums,  mentioned  above,  we  remember 
two  or  three  antecedent  oscillations  of  the  short 
pendulum,  before  we  get  back  to  one  of  the  long. 
It  is  a  mere  case,  therefore,  of  the  greater  or  less 
number  of  antecedents  in  a  chain  of  memory, 
expounded  in  a  preceding  chapter. 

In  the  knowledge,  so  important  to  us,  of  ante- 
cedents and  consequents,  it  is  not  enough  that  we 
know  what  antecedents  are  followed  by  what  con- 
sequents ;  much  depends  upon  the  quickness  or 
slowness  of  the  successions.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the 
highest  importance  that  we  should  have  the 
means  of  marking  them. 

What  we  do  is,  to  take  some  well-known  case 
of  successions,  and  to  make  that  a  standard,  by 
which  to  ascertain  the  rest.  We  take,  for  exam- 
ple, the  oscillations  of  a  pendulum.  So  many  of 
these  we  call  a  minute.  So  many  minutes  we 
call  an  hour.  These  minutes  and  hours,  then,  are 
so  many  oscillations,  that  is  successions.  We  call 
them  measures  of  time.  But  things  are  mea- 
surable only  by  parts  of  themselves  ;  extension  by 
extension,  weight  by  weight,  and  so  on.  What 
is  measured  by  succession,  therefore,  is  itself 
nothing  but  succession. 

Having  assumed  a  certain  case  of  successions 
as  a  standard,  and  marked  it  into  quantities,  by 
distinctive  names,  we  mark  or  name  all  other 
successions,  by  the  names  applied  to  the  standard 
case.    Thus,  that  grand  succession,  on  which  so 
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much  of  what  we  are  interested  in  depends, 
a  revolution  of  the  earth  upon  its  own  axis, 
we  distinguish,  by  the  term,  twenty-four  hours  ; 
which  we  also  call  by  the  name,  day ;  and  after- 
wards make  use  of,  as  a  standard,  to  mark  still 
slower  successions,  such  as  a  revolution  of  the 
moon  about  the  earth,  a  revolution  of  the  earth 
about  the  sun.  In  all  these  measurements,  and 
expressions,  of  time,  it  is  still  seen,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  reality  conceived  but  successions. 

Beside  the  standards,  more  distinctly  conceived 
and  expressed,  there  is  always,  in  these  estimates 
of  time,  a  tacit  reference  to  another  standard,  which 
is  regarded  as  the  unit,  or  minimum,  of  time.  The 
case  here  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  the 
unit,  or  minimum,  of  extension,  which  we  have 
already  observed.    Our  tactual,   and  muscular, 
senses  are  not  sufficiently  fine  to  discern  objects  of 
less  than  a  certain  magnitude.    The  least  which 
they  can  discern  is  tacitly  assumed  as  the  unit  of 
extension.    Nor  are  any  of  our  senses  fine  enough 
to  discern  successions  which  have  more  than  a 
certain  degree  of  rapidity.     Thus,  if  the  seven 
primitive  colours  are  made  to  pass  with  a  certain 
velocity  before  the  eye,  they  do  not  appear  sepa- 
rate, but  blended  into  one  continuous  white.  In 
like  manner,  if  sounds  are  made  to  succeed  one 
another,  at  first,  slowly,  afterwards,  with  greater 
and  greater  rapidity,  they  cannot,  at  last,  be 
distinguished  as  different  sounds,  but  appear  as 
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one  continuous  sound.  In  fact,  this  is  probably 
the  account  of  all  sounds,  which  are  merely  effects 
of  the  vibrations  in  the  air,  and  therefore  pulses ; 
but  often  so  quick,  in  succession,  that  no  interval 
is  distinguishable,  and  the  perception  is  that  of  a 
continuous  sound. 

The  close  resemblance,  in  this  respect,  between 
sensations  and  ideas,  is  remarkable.  When  sensa- 
tions are  brought  into  close  conjunction  they 
become  blended,  and  appear,  not  several,  but  one. 
We  have  seen,  in  a  most  important  case  of  asso- 
ciation, that  when  ideas  are  called  up  together  in 
close  conjunction,  they,  too,  cease  to  be  distin- 
guishable, and,  being  blended  together,  assume, 
even  where  there  is  the  greatest  complexity,  the 
appearance,  not  of  many  ideas,  but  of  one.  Of 
this  we  have  very  remarkable  examples,  in  the 
two  cases  of  space,  and  time. 

There  is  a  certain  succession,  then,  of  sensa- 
tions and  ideas,  in  which  the  antecedent  and  con- 
sequent can  be  distinguished  :  another,  in  which 
the  antecedent  and  consequent,  on  account  of 
quickness,  cannot  be  distinguished.  The  quickest 
that  can  be  distinguished,  is  that  to  which,  as  the 
unit  or  minimum,  a  tacit  reference  is  made,  in  our 
several  estimates  of  time. 

Having  thus  shewn  how  far  the  account  of 
Time,  presented  by  one  of  the  most  recent  Phi- 
losophers of  high  name,  goes  in  expounding  the 
phenomenon,    and  how   far  it   leaves   it  un- 
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expounded ;  it  will  be  instructive  next  to  ob- 
serve, how  far  the  genius  of  the  ancient  Greek 
Philosophers  carried  them,  in  this  important  in- 
quiry. It  is  satisfactory,  that  we  can  refer  the 
unlearned  reader  to  a  very  clear  and  accurate 
exposition  of  their  doctrines,  in  a  well  known 
work  in  our  own  language,  the  "  Hermes "  of 
Mr.  Harris  ;  from  which,  for  the  sake  of  this 
convenience,  the  present  account  of  those  ancient 
doctrines  shall  be  drawn. 

"  Time  and  Space,"  says  that  author,  *  "  have 
this  in  common,  that  they  are  both  of  them  by 
nature  continuous.  But  in  this  they  differ,  that 
all  the  parts  of  Space  exist  at  once  and  together, 
while  those  of  Time  only  exist  in  Transition 
or  Succession."  This  is  only  transcribing  the 
common  language.  What  remained  was,  to 
shew  what  are  the  real  facts  couched  under  this 
language,  f 

"  In  every  given  time  we  may  assume  any 
„    where  a  Now  or  Instant,  and  therefore,  in  every 
given  Time,  there  may  be  assumed  infinite  JVows 
or  Instants. 

"  A  Now  or  Instant  is  the  Bound  of  every 

*  Hermes,  B.  I.  ch.  vii. 

t  The  expression  of  Ammonius,  here  quoted  by  Harris,  comes 
nearer  the  fact  than  his  own — 6  xpovog  vQiaTarat  Kara  fiovov  to 
NYN  ev  yap  ytvic9ai  kcli  <p6eipt(r6ai  to  tivai  6%ei.  Time  sub- 
sists only  in  a  single  Now  or  Instant,  for  it  hath  its  being  in 
beginning  and  ceasing  to  be.  In  other  words,  Time  never  is  ; 
all  you  can  say  of  it  is  only  this,  it  has  been,  or  it  is  about  to  be. 
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finite  Time.  But  although  a  Bound,  it  is  not  a 
Part  of  Time.  If  this  appear  strange,  we  may- 
remember,  that  if  a  Now  or  Instant,  were  a  Par/ 
of  Time,  it  being  essential  to  the  character  of 
Parts,  that  they  should  measure  the  Whole,  it 
would  contain  within  itself  infinite  other  nows ;  and 
this,  it  is  evident,  would  be  absurd  and  impossible." 

"  The  same  Now  or  Instant,  may  be  the  end 
of  one  Time,  and  the  Beginning  of  another  ;  the 
first,  necessarily  Past  Time,  as  being  previous  to 
the  Now  or  Instant,  which  both  Times  include ; 
the  other  necessarily  Future,  as  being  sub- 
sequent. As,  therefore,  every  Now  or  Instant 
always  exists  in  Time,  and  without  being  Time, 
is  Time's  Bound ;  the  Bound  of  Completion  to 
the  Past,  and  the  Bound  of  Commencement  to 
the  Future :  from  hence  we  may  conceive  its 
nature  or  end,  which  is  to  be  the  Medium  of  Con- 
tinuity  between  the  Past  and  the  Future,  so  as  to 
render  Time,  through  all  its  parts,  one  Intire  and 
Perfect  Whole:9 

It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one,  who  has  cor- 
rectly followed  me  through  the  preceding  deduc- 
tions, that  this  mysterious  language,  if  applied  to 
actual  successions,  has  a  distinct  meaning ;  if  not 
so  applied,  it  is  jargon  merely,  without  one  idea 
annexed.  This  now,  which  is  not  Time,  and, 
not  being  Time,  is  of  course  nothing  else  ;  this 
nothing,  then,  which,  though  nothing,  is  the 
medium   of    continuity    between  Somethings, 
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namely,  time  past,  and  time  future,  seems  to  be 
only  a  mysterious  name  for  that  link  which  is 
supposed  to  be  between  every  antecedent  and  its 
consequent ;  which  supposition  of  a  link,  or 
medium  of  continuity,  we  have  already  shewn  to 
be  a  mere  case  of  association,  involving  a  preju- 
dice ;  the  antecedent  and  consequent,  and  nothing 
else,  being  really  included  in  a  case  of  succession. 
Thus  understood,  however,  it  is  a  medium  of  con- 
tinuity, forming  the  "  Bound  of  Completion  "  to 
the  previous  train  of  successions,  the  "  Bound  of 
Commencement "  to  the  following. 

Mr.  Harris  proceeds  to  shew  some  of  the  con- 
clusions, resulting  from  the  account  which  he  had 
thus  rendered  of  Time.  "  In  the  first  place,'1 
he  says,  "  there  cannot  (strictly  speaking)  he  any 
such  thing  as  time  present?  We  will  draw  from 
this  a  conclusion,  which  Mr.  Harris  appears  not 
to  have  seen,  or  does  not  choose  to  acknowledge  ; 
That,  if  there  be  no  such  thing  as  Time  present, 
neither  can  there  be  any  such  thing  as  Time  past. 
For  what  is  the  past,  but  that  which  has  been 
present  ?  But  if  there  be  no  such  thing  as  time 
present,  or  time  past,  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  time  future.  Time,  therefore,  is  an  impos- 
sibility. 

Mr.  Harris  himself,  indeed,  goes  a  certain  way 
toward  this  conclusion.  "  If  no  Portion  of  time," 
he  says,  "be  the  object  of  any  Sensation;  further, 
if  the  Present  never  exist ;  if  the  past  be  no  more ; 
if  the  Future  be  not  as  yet ;  and  if  these  are  all  the 
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parts,  out  of  which  Time  is  compounded :  how 
strange  and  shadowy  a  Being  do  we  find  it  ?  How 
nearly  approaching  to  a  perfect  non-entity  ? 99  * 

Mr.  Harris  then  says,  "  Let  us  try,  however, 
since  the  senses  fail  us,  if  we  have  not  faculties  of 
higher  power,  to  seize  this  fleeting  Being."  What 
then  is  it  he  does  in  the  search  of  those  "  faculties 
of  higher  power  ?"    It  will  be  seen,  from  the  fol- 
lowing quotation,  that  he  merely  describes  a  few 
cases  of  actual  succession  ;  and  says,  that  from 
them,  by  the  help  of  memory,  and  imagination,  we 
come  by  the  idea  of  Time.    But  the  Memory 
and  Imagination  of  successions  present  to  us  no- 
thing but  the  successions  themselves.   If  then  the 
Memory  and  Imagination  of  successions,  give  us 
the  idea  of  Time,  the  idea  of  Time  can  only  be  some 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  idea  of  the  successions. 

"  The  World  has  been  likened  to  a  variety  of 
Things,  but  it  appears  to  resemble  no  one  more 
than  some  moving  spectacle  (such  as  a  procession 
or  a  triumph)  that  abounds  in  every  part  with 
splendid  objects,  some  of  which  are  still  depart- 
ing, as  fast  as  others  make  their  appearance.  The 

*  It  is  but  justice  to  Aristotle,  to  say,  that  he  expressed  the 
right  conclusion  much  more  distinctly  than  Harris  thought 
proper  to  do.  His  mode  of  inferring,  as  translated  by  Harris,  is 
as  follows  :  That,  therefore,  Time  exists  not  at  all,  or  at  least,  has 
but  a  faint  and  obscure  existence,  one  may  suspect  from  hence. 
A  part  of  it  has  been,  and  is  no  more ;  a  part  of  it  is  coming,  and 
is  not  as  yet ;  and  out  of  these  is  made  that  Time,  which  is 
without  end,  and  ever  to  be  assumed  farther  and  farther.  Now, 
that  which  is  made  up  of  nothing  but  non-entities,  it  should  seem 
was  incapable  ever  to  participate  of  Entity. 
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Senses  look  on,  while  the  sight  passes,  perceiving 
as  much  as  is  immediately  present,  which  they 
report  with  tolerable  accuracy  to  the  SouFs 
superior  powers.  Having  done  this,  they  have 
done  their  duty,  being  concerned  with  nothing, 
save  what  is  present  and  instantaneous.  But  to 
the  Memory,  to  the  Imagination,  and  above  all, 
to  the  Intellect,  the  several  Nows  or  Instants, 
are  not  lost,  as  to  the  Senses,  but  are  presented 
and  made  objects  of  steady  comprehension,  how- 
ever, in  their  own  nature,  they  may  be  transitory 
and  passing. 

"  Now  it  is  from  contemplating  two  or  more 
of  these  Instants  under  one  view,  together 
with  that  Interval  of  Continuity,  which  sub- 
sists between  them,  that  we  acquire  insensibly 
the  Idea  of  Time.  For  example :  The  Sun 
risds  ;  this  I  remember:  it  rises  again;  this  too, 
I  remember.  These  Events  are  not  together ; 
there  is  an  Extension  between  them — not  how- 
ever of  Space,  for  we  may  suppose  the  place  of 
rising  the  same,  or  at  least,  to  exhibit  no  sensible 
difference.  Yet  still  we  recognise  some  Exten- 
sion between  them.  Now  what  is  this  Extension, 
but  a  natural  day  ?  And  what  is  that,  but  pure 
Time  f  It  is  after  the  same  manner,  by  recog- 
nising two  new  Moons,  and  the  Extension  between 
these ;  two  several  Equinoxes,  and  the  extension 
between  these ;  that  we  gain  Ideas  of  other  Times, 
such  as  Months  and  Years,  which  are  all  so  many 
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Intervals,  described  as  above ;  that  is  to  say, 
passing  Intervals  of  Continuity  between  two 
Instants  viewed  together. 

"kAnd  thus  it  is  The  Mind  acquires  the  Idea 
of  Time.  But  this  Time  it  must  be  remembered 
is  Past  Time  Only,  which  is  always  the  first 
Species,  that  occurs  to  the  human  intellect.  How 
then  do  we  acquire  the  Idea  of  Time  Future  ? 
The  answer  is,  we  acquire  it  by  Anticipation. 
Should  it  be  demanded  still  further,  And  what 
is  Anticipation  ?  We  answer,  that,  in  this  case, 
it  is  a  kind  of  reasoning  by  analogy  from  similar 
to  similar ;  from  successions  of  events,  that  are 
past  already,  to  similar  successions,  that  are  pre- 
sumed hereafter.  For  example :  I  observe,  as 
far  back  as  my  memory  can  cany  me,  how  every 
day  has  been  succeeded  by  a  night ;  that  night, 
by  another  day ;  that  day,  by  another  night ;  and 
so  downwards  in  order  to  the  Day  that  is  now. 
Hence,  then  I  anticipate  a  similar  succession  from 
the  present  Day,  and  thus  gain  the  Idea  of  days 
and  nights  in  futurity.  After  the  same  manner, 
by  attending  to  the  periodical  returns  of  New 
and  Full  Moons;  of  Springs,  Summers,  Au- 
tumns, and  Winters,  all  of  which,  in  Time  past, 
I  find  never  to  have  failed,  I  anticipate  a  like 
orderly  and  diversified  succession,  which  makes 
Months,  and  Seasons,  and  Years,  in  Time  future? 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that,  in  the  above  pas- 
sage, Harris,  beside  Memory  and  Imagination, 
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introduces  the  name  of  Intellect,  as  concerned  in 
generating  the  idea  of  Time.  But  it  will  be  seen 
that  he  makes  no  use  of  it,  whatsoever,  in  giving 
his  explanation,  nor  mentions  any  other  operations 
than  those  of,  memory  for  the  past,  and  anticipa- 
tion for  the  future.  Indeed,  it  appears  from  a 
passage  of  his  work,  immediately  following,  that 
when  Mr.  Harris,  in  this  inquiry,  uses  the  word 
Intellect,  he  means  nothing  but  Anticipation  and 
Memory.  "  There  is  nothing,"  he  says,  "  appears 
so  clearly  an  object  of  the  Mind  or  Intellect 
only,  as  the  Future  does,  since  we  can  find  no 
place  for  its  existence  any  where  else.  Not  but 
the  same,  if  we  consider,  is  equally  true  of  the 
Past  "*  Here  we  see,  that  both  the  Future,  and 
the  Past,  are  said  to  be  objects  of  the  Intellect 
only.  But  the  future  is  the  object  of  anticipation, 
the  past  of  memory ;  and  both  memory,  and  anti- 
cipation, as  we  have  seen,  are  cases  of  association. 

In  the  cases  of  succession  which  he  adduces,  as 
examples,  to  shew  in  what  manner  we  acquire, 
he  says,  "  insensibly,"  the  idea  of  time,  he  tells 

*  Ibid.  He  goes  on  to  say,  that,  from  this  same  doctrine,  that 
Time  exists  only  in  the  mind,  some  philosophers  inferred,  that  if 
mind  did  not  exist,  neither  could  Time.  Uorepov  dt  firj  so-ijg 
4>vxr]g  uy  av  6  xpovog,  anopriotuv  av  Tig.  (Arisiot.  Nat.  Auscult. 
1.  iv.  c.  20.)  Themistius,  who  comments  the  above  passage,  ex- 
presses himself  more  positively.  Et  toivvv  dix<»G  Xeyerai,  to 
re  apiOfirfTov,  Kai  to  aptOfis/xevov,  to  fitv,  to  api9fir)Tov  d?]\adr], 
dvvctfiei,  to  de,  evepysia,  TavTa  de  sk  av  viroaauj,  [aij  ovtoq  tu 
apiBfxr}<rovTog,  jjuyre  Svvctfjiei  /i?/re  evepyeta, — Qavepov  uig  sk  av  6 
Xpovog  uy,  pv  svTjg  ^vx^g.  (Th.em.  p.  48.  Edit.  Aldi.) 
I  2 
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us,  there  is  sensation  of  the  consequent,  memory 
of  the  antecedent,  and  beside  these,  "  contempla- 
tion of  two  or  more  instants  under  one  view, 
together  with  that  Interval  of  continuity,  which 
subsists  between  them."  But  the  contemplation 
of  two  instants,  one  prior,  another  posterior, 
in  one  view,  with  the  interval  between  them, 
is  a  circumlocution  for  memory.  It  denotes  ob- 
scurely, and  imperfectly,  that  union,  in  one  idea, 
of  all  the  parts  of  a  train,  to  which  the  name 
memory  is  affixed.  From  this  contemplation,  he 
says  it  is,  "  that  we  acquire  the  idea  of  Time." 
The  real  meaning  is  thus  shewn  to  be,  thajt  we 
acquire  it  from  memory.  Mr.  Harris,  therefore, 
at  the  bottom,  agrees  with  Dr.  Reid;  and  the 
same  observations  by  which  we  shewed  the  im- 
perfection of  Dr.  Reid's  account,  are  equally 
applicable  to  that  of  Mr.  Harris.  The  case,  in 
truth,  is,  that  neither  of  them  does  any  thing 
more  than  merely  state  the  fact,  without  an 
attempt  to  explain  it.  That  we  cannot  have  the 
idea  of  time,  without  the  observation  of  succes- 
sions ;  and  that  memory  is  joined  with  sense  in 
the  observation  of  successions, — is  the  matter  of 
fact.  What  Time  is,  distinct  from  the  memory 
and  the  sensations,  they  ought  to  have  told  us, 
but  have  not.  They  would  not  have  found  it 
difficult,  had  they  been  familiar  with  the  distinc- 
tion (of  such  infinite  importance,  in  all  accurate 
inquiries   into  the  human  mind)  between  the 
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mode  of  signification  of  concrete  words,  and  the 
mode  of  signification  of  abstract  ones  ;  the  latter, 
in  its  more  complicated  cases,  of  not  very  easy 
comprehension.    Unfortunately,  we  have  no  con- 
crete term,  corresponding  with  Time.    Hence  a 
great  part  of  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  distinctly 
the  meaning  of  the  abstract.  Time,  also,  is  not  the 
abstract  name  of  any  one  train,  but  of  all  trains  ; 
as  redness  is  not  the  name  of  one  red,  but  of 
all  reds.    And  there  is  this  further  complication, 
that  the  word  "  time "  is  never  applied  to  any 
train,  in  particular;  as  time  of  a  race,  time  of  a 
battle,  and  so  on ;  without  the  predominating 
association  of  that  particular  train,  whatever  it 
be,  minutes,  hours,  or  days,  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  employ,  as  the  measure  of  other  suc- 
cessions.   Without  much  and  accurate  practice, 
therefore,  in  conceiving  the  meaning  of  abstract 
terms,  especially  in  the  more  complex  and  intri- 
cate cases ;  it  is  extremely  difficult  steadily  to 
contemplate  either  time,  as  the  abstract  name 
of  all  successive,  or  space,  as  the  abstract  name 
of  all  simultaneous  order.* 

*  "  Multos  autem  in  errorem  ducit,  quod  voces  generates  et 
abstractas  in  disserendo  utiles  esse  videant,  nec  tamen  earum 
vim  satis  capiant.  Partim  vero  a  consuetudine  vulgari  inventae 
sunt  illae  ad  sermonem  abbreviandum,  partim  a  philosophis  ad 
docendum  excogitatae,  non  quod  ad  naturas  rerum  accommodatae 
sint,  quae  quidem  singulares  et  concretae,  existunt,  sed  quod 
idoneae  ad  tradendas  disciplinas,  propterea  quod  faciant  notiones, 
vel  saltern  propositiones,  universales." — Berkeley  de  Motu,  s.  7.' 
No  predecessor  of  Berkeley  was  so  fully  aware,  as  he  was,  of 
the  deceptions  practised  on  the  human  mind  by  abstract  terms. 
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It  will  be  instructive,  to  recapitulate  the  indisso- 
luble associations  which  are  contained  in  the  idea 
of  Time.  With  every  present  event,  is  indissolubly 
associated  the  idea  of  an  antecedent;  with  that 
antecedent,  the  idea  of  another  antecedent;  and  so 
on  without  end.    These  are  the  ideas  of  Succes- 
sion, and  of  Infinity ;  forced  upon  us  by  indis- 
soluble association.    The  events  of  the  present 
moment,  are  innumerable.    With  every  one  of 
these  we  associate  the  ideas  of  antecedents  with- 
out end.    This  is  the  Past ;  an  Infinity  of  simul- 
taneous successions,  each   having  antecedents, 
running  back  without  end.    These  are  successions 
in  the  concrete  ;  successions  of  objects.  Drop  the 
connotation,  to  form  the  abstract,  as  is  done  in 
other  cases ;  you  have  then  successions  without  the 
objects ;  which  is  precisely  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Time. 

As  with  every  present  event,  and  those  infinite 
in  number,  is  indissolubly  associated  the  idea  of  a 
series  of  antecedents,  without  end,  which,  in  the 
abstract,  is  Time  Past,  so  with  every  such 
event,  is  indissolubly  associated  the  idea  of  a  con- 
sequent, with  that  the  idea  of  another  consequent, 
and  so  on,  without  end ;  which,  in  the  abstract, 
is  Time  Future. 

The  synchronous  Line,  or  Line  of  Extension, 
and  the  successive  Line,  or  Line  of  Time,  bear 
a  pretty  close  analogy.  As,  in  the  Line  of  Exten- 
sion, we  have  the  concrete  line,  and  the  abstract 
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line ;  the  concrete  line  being  the  positions  with 
the  objects  ;  the  abstract  or  mathematical  line, 
the  positions  without  the  objects ;  so,  in  the  line 
of  Time,  we  have  the  concrete  line,  and  the 
abstract  line  ;  the  concrete  line  being  the  succes- 
sions with  the  objects ;  the  abstract  line,  the 
successions  without  the  objects ;  to  which  abstract 
line,  we  give  the  name  Time. 

We  have  before  remarked,  as  an  important  case 
of  indissoluble  association,  that  the  idea  of  Posi- 
tion, that  is,  of  a  modification  of  Space,  is  indisso- 
lubly  associated  with  the  idea  of  every  sensible 
object.  It  is  now  to  be  remarked,  as  a  not  less 
important  case,  that  the  idea  of  succession  or  of 
antecedent  and  consequent,  that  is,  a  modification 
of  Time,  is  indissolubly  associated  with  the  idea 
of  every  object.  The  idea  of  a  modification  of 
Space,  and  the  idea  of  a  modification  of  Time, 
form  parts  of  our  complex  idea  of  every  object. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  they  appear  to  be  necessary, 
seeing  that  they  force  themselves  upon  us,  by  irre- 
sistible association,  with  the  idea  of  every  object. 
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SECTION  VI. 

MOTION. 

It  is  necessary  to  take  notice  of  this  term, 
because  the  idea  which  is  named  by  it  is  apt  to 
present  the  appearance  of  something  mysterious, 
though,  after  the  expositions  with  which  we  are 
now  familiar,  the  materials  of  which  it  is  com- 
pounded, will  not  be  difficult  to  find. 

The  word  Motion,  is  the  abstract  of  Moving. 
What  we  have  to  investigate,  therefore,  are  the 
sensations,  on  account  of  which,  we  call  a  body 
"  moving ;"  motion  being  merely  moving,  the 
connotation  dropped. 

All  motion  is  in  a  Line,  either  a  straight  line, 
or  some  other  line.  The  idea  of  "moving," 
therefore,  contains,  for  one  ingredient,  the  idea  of 
a  line. 

A  body  "  moving,"  is  a  body  which  is  succes- 
sively at  every  point  of  a  line.  Every  point  of  a 
line,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  particular  position.  A 
body  "  moving,"  therefore,  is  a  body  first  in  one 
position,  then  in  another,  then  in  another,  through 
a  certain  series. 

In  the  idea  of  a  Body  moving,  then,  we  can 
enumerate  the  following  particulars :  the  idea  of 
a  body,  the  idea  of  position,  the  idea  of  a  line,  the 
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idea  of  succession.  These  are  all  complex  ideas  ; 
some  of  them  highly  complex;  united  into  one 
idea,  motion,  they  compose  one  of  the  most  com- 
plex of  all  our  ideas.  The  ingredients,  however, 
being  already  explained,  there  can  be  no  great 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  compound. 

It  is  commonly  said,  that  motion  includes  the 
idea  both  of  Space,  and  of  Time.  As  it  includes 
the  idea  of  Succession,  it  includes  the  idea  of 
Time,  successions  in  the  abstract  (otherwise  called 
instants),  without  end,  receiving  the  name  of 
Time.  As  it  includes  the  idea  of  a  Line,  it  in- 
cludes the  idea  of  extension  in  one  direction.  As 
it  includes  the  idea  of  Position,  which  is  that  of 
lines,  in  every  direction,  it  includes  the  idea  of 
extension  in  every  direction ;  but  extension  in 
every  direction,  taken  abstractly,  is  Space. 

It  is  important  to  observe,  that,  though  we  re- 
ceive, and  that  the  most  frequently,  information  of 
motions  by  the  eye,  it  is  not  from  the  sensations 
of  sight,  that  the  idea  of  motion  is  derived.  It 
is  by  association  of  ideas  alone,  that  we  fancy 
we  see  motion,  as  it  is  thence  we  fancy  that  we 
see  figure,  and  distance.  The  classes  of  sensa- 
tions, from  which  we  derive  the  idea  of  motion, 
and  the  idea  of  extension,  are  the  same  ;  they  are 
the  muscular  and  tactual  sensations.  The  man 
born  blind,  is  not  without  the  idea  of  motion, 
as  he  is  without  that  of  colour ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  has  the  idea  probably  much  more  precise,  than 
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we  who  have  entangled  it  inextricably  with  the 
perceptions  of  sight. 

To  recur  to  the  exposition  which  we  have 
already  given ;  we  may  remember,  that  the  sensa- 
tions (taking  the  simplest  case),  on  account  of 
which  we  apply  the  name  Line,  are  partly  sensa- 
tions of  Touch,  partly  sensations  of  Muscular 
Action.  If  we  touch  a  line  at  one  point  with  any 
part  of  our  bodies,  say  the  finger ;  so  long  as  the 
finger  is  still,  we  have  merely  the  sensations,  on 
account  of  which  we  call  the  line  tangible.  As 
soon  as  we  move  the  finger  along  the  line,  we 
have  the  sensations  and  ideas,  on  account  of 
which  we  call  it  extended.  But  these  new  feel- 
ings, on  account  of  which  we  call  the  line 
extended,  are  also  the  feelings,  on  account  of 
which  we  call  the  finger  moved.  The  sensations, 
therefore,  whence  we  derive  our  ideas  of  exten- 
sion, and  of  motion,  exist  simultaneously.  We 
have  a  certain  compound  of  feelings,  partly  sen- 
sations, and  partly  ideas;  for  we  have  already 
seen,  that  the  perception  of  succession  consists  in 
a  present  sensation,  associated  with  the  idea  of  a 
past  one ;  and  we  assign  to  this  compound,  not 
one  name,  as  on  other  occasions,  but  two  names, 
after  a  very  peculiar  and  remarkable  manner. 
These  two  names  are,  Line  Extended,  Finger 
Moved.  The  complication  of  the  feelings  here, 
and  of  course  the  obscurity  of  them,  is  very  re- 
markable ;  though  the  naming,  as  in  certain  other 
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cases  of  obscure  ideas,  is  very  distinct.  We  are 
never  misled  in  the  application  of  the  terms, 
Line  Extended,  Finger  Moved ;  though  we  may- 
be very  much  puzzled  to  shew,  of  the  compound 
of  feelings  which  are  thus  named,  and  which,  in 
the  compound,  are  easily,  and  infallibly  traced, 
how  much  is  included  under  the  one  term,  and 
how  much  under  the  other.  A  certain  portion  of 
the  sensations  in  the  compound  is  peculiar  to 
what  is  called  the  Line,  another  portion  is  pecu- 
liar to  what  is  called  the  Finger.  The  rest  is 
common  to  both.  The  common  part,  united  with 
what  is  peculiar  to  line,  is  called  Line  extended  ; 
the  same  common  part,  united  with  what  is  pecu- 
liar to  finger,  is  called  Finger  moved. 

Our  ideas  of  extension  and  motion,  are,  no 
doubt,  originally  derived  from  the  action  of  our 
own  bodies.  I  touch  something,  and  have  the 
sensation  of  resistance.  The  idea  of  resistance 
is  the  fundamental  part  in  every  combination  to 
which  I  give  the  name  of  object.  In  this  case, 
there  is  the  object  touched,  and  there  is  the  finger 
touching.  A  certain  action  is  given  to  my  finger, 
still  touching  the  object.  That  action  involves 
certain  feelings ;  these  I  combine  both  with  the 
object,  and  with  the  finger,  and  to  these  two 
combinations  I  give  the  two  names,  Object 
Extended,  Finger  Moved. 

If  any  one  shut  his  eyes,  excluding  as  much  as 
possible,  the  ideas  of  sight,  and  conceiving,  with- 
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out  admixture,  the  feelings  in  the  finger  and  the 
arm,  while  the  finger  passes  along  a  line,  he  will 
get  some  notion  of  the  series  of  antecedents  and 
consequents,  whence  the  idea  of  Motion  is  de- 
rived. They  are  feelings,  which  language  does 
not  enable  us  to  communicate  by  words  ;  but  it 
does  not  seem  very  difficult  for  any  man  to  raise 
the  ideas  of  them  in  himself. 

Let  any  one  suppose,  that  the  line  commences 
opposite  to  the  centre  of  his  body.  He  begins  by 
touching  it  at  that  point  with  the  finger  of  his 
right  hand  ;  and  in  this  there  is  one  state  of 
feeling.  He  gives  the  finger  the  smallest  per- 
ceptible motion  towards  the  right :  this  is  another 
state  of  feeling.  He  gives  it  a  further  motion, 
the  smallest  perceptible,  in  the  same  direction : 
this  is  another  state  of  feeling ;  and  so  on,  as  far 
as  the  arm  can  reach.  The  antecedent  states  are 
in  each  instance  united  with  the  present  by 
memory,  and  by  the  amount  of  the  states,  thus 
united,  the  amount  of  the  motion  is  computed. 

Conceiving  the  case  of  a  man  born  blind,  the 
more  easily  to  exclude  the  illusions  of  association ; 
it  is  obvious,  that  such  a  man  can  obtain  the  idea 
of  another  body  in  motion,  only  by  accompany- 
ing it  with  his  hand  ;  or  by  associating  the  ideas, 
on  account  of  which  he  calls  the  hand,  moved, 
with  the  body  in  question.  By  frequent  opera- 
tions of  the  hand,  such  as  that  described  above, 
he  becomes  familiar  with  the  idea  of  the  hand 
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moved.  The  ideas  of  the  sensations,  on  account 
of  which,  he  calls  it  moved,  are  easily  raised, 
easily  form  themselves  into  combination,  and 
easily  associate  themselves  with  the  object,  Hand. 
The  idea  of  Hand,  and  the  idea  of  Hand  moved, 
having  become  very  familiar,  it  is  an  easy  case  of 
association  to  transfer  the  term  moved  to  other 
things,  as  the  foot  moved,  the  body  moved,  the 
stone  moved.  When  he  has  become  familiar  with 
the  application  of  Moved,  as  a  connotative  term, 
to  various  objects,  it  is  easy,  in  this,  as  in  other 
cases,  to  drop  the  connotation  ;  and  then  he  has 
the  abstract,  Motion. 
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SECTION  VII. 

IDENTITY. 

There  is  one  other  term,  which  still  requires 
explanation ;  and  that  is,  Identity,  about  which 
there  would  not  have  appeared  any  difficulty,  had 
it  not  been  for  Personal  Identity;  which  is,  indeed, 
a  complicated  case,  and,  of  course,  involves  the 
obscurity  which  great  complexity  implies. 

We  have  already  seen,  on  what  account  we  use 
the  marks,  same,  and  different,  when  we  apply 
them  to  two  simple  sensations,  or  when  we  apply 
them  to  two  ideas,  simple,  or  complex.  In  these 
cases,  the  terms  are  relative  terms,  and  name  the 
objects  in  pairs. 

There  is  another  case,  that  which  now  it  is  our 
business  to  explain,  in  which  the  name  is  not  ap- 
plied to  two  objects,  but  to  the  same  object,  at 
two  different  times.  Thus  it  is,  that  I  say,  The 
bridge  at  Westminster,  by  which  I  crossed  the 
Thames  thirty  years  ago,  is  the  same  by  which  I 
crossed  it  yesterday.  The  crown  which  was  placed 
on  the  head  of  George  IV.  at  his  coronation,  is 
the  same  by  which  the  kings  of  England  have 
been  crowned  for  many  centuries.  The  words 
which  we  read  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  are  the  , 
same  which  were  written  by  that  evangelist.  The 
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words  which  we  read  in  the  poem  called  the 
Mneid  are  the  same  which  were  written  by  the 
poet  Virgil.  The  church  which  is  now  at  Loretto, 
is  the  same  with  that  which  belonged  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  at  Nazareth,  which  in  the  month  of 
May,  in  the  year  1291,  was  carried  through  the 
air  by  Angels,  from  Galilee  to  Tersato,  in  Dalma- 
tia;  and  again  on  the  10th  of  December,  1294, 
about  midnight,  by  what  conveyance  is  not  known, 
was  set  down  in  a  wood  in  Italy,  in  the  district  of 
Ricanati,  about  a  thousand  paces  from  the  sea. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  contemplation  of  these 
instances,  which  might  be  multiplied  to  any  ex- 
tent, that  the  word  same,  in  this  mode  of  apply- 
ing it,  is  merely  the  name  of  a  certain  case  of  Be- 
lief :  a  belief  which,  in  some  of  the  instances,  is, 
memory;  in  some,  is  grounded  upon  testimony; 
in  some,  upon  circumstantial  evidence;  and,  in 
some,  upon  both  testimony  and  circumstances. 
Thus,  the  case  of  belief  respecting  Westminster- 
bridge,  which  I  mark  by  the  word,  same,  is 
Memory.  The  cases  of  belief  respecting  the  crown 
of  England,  respecting  the  words  of  the  gospel, 
respecting  the  church  of  Loretto,  marked  respec- 
tively by  the  word  same,  are  founded  on  testimony, 
joined  with  circumstances. 

As  we  have  already  shewn  wherein  Belief,  in 
all  its  cases,  consists,  we  have  implicitly  afforded 
the  exposition  of  Identity.  From  same  ,  the  con- 
crete, comes,  in  the  usual  way,  sameness,  the  ab- 
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stract,  dropping  only  the  connotation  of  the  con- 
crete. And  Identity  and  Sameness  are  equivalent 
terms. 

From  the  importance,  however,  which  has  been 
attached  to  these  words,  it  seems  necessary  to  shew 
to  the  learner,  somewhat  more  particularly,  the 
mode  of  tracing  the  simple  ideas  composing  the 
clusters  which  they  are  employed  to  mark. 

The  Lily,  when  it  produces  its  brilliant  flower 
in  summer,  I  call  the  same,  with  the  plant  which 
began  to  shew  itself  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  in  spring,  from  a  bulb,  which  I  had  planted 
in  a  particular  spot  of  my  garden.    I  also  called 
it  the  same,  from  one  day  to  another,  though 
changing  every  day  in  its  size,  and  other  appear- 
ances, from  its  germination  to  the  present  time. 
For  what  reason  have  I  done  so  ?   On  account  of 
certain  circumstances,  which  every  body  can  enu- 
merate :  its  rising  from  a  certain  root ;  the  unin- 
terrupted continuity,  by  means  of  the  stalk,  be- 
tween the  root  and  the  other  parts  of  the  plant ; 
its  being  always  found  in  the  same  place,  that  is, 
in  the  same  synchronous  order  with  certain  other 
things ;  its  corresponding  with  other  plants,  the 
growth  of  which  I  have  observed,  and  so  on.  If  it 
had  grown  in  a  flower  pot,  and  been  transferred 
from  one  to  another,  the  enumeration  of  the  circum- 
stances would  have  been  different ;  the  evidence  of 
its  having  grown  from  the  same  root  would  have 
been  drawn  from  other  circumstances.    When  I 
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say,  then,  that  the  Lily  I  see,  with  its  flowers  in 
July,  is  the  same  with  the  Lily  just  emerging  from 
the  ground  in  April,  I  only  express  my  belief  of 
its  having  sprung  from  a  certain  root,  and  of  its 
having  vegetated,  in  connexion  with  that  root,  in 
the  way  of  the  plants  grouped  in  the  class  called 
Lily. 

I  have  a  male  Calf,  of  singular  beauty,  pro- 
duced from  my  cow.  I  observe  him  from  day  to 
day.  From  day  to  day  I  call  him  the  Same ;  and 
I  do  so  when  he  has  grown  a  bull  of  the  greatest 
size.  When  I  do  so,  I  merely  express  my  belief 
in  a  certain  train  of  antecedents  and  consequents, 
with  which  experience  has  rendered  me  familiar. 
There  is  a  certain  train  of  antecedents  and  con* 
sequents,  known  to  me  by  observation,  which  I 
call  the  birth,  growth,  maturity ;  and,  in  one 
word,  the  Life,  of  the  animal.  The  birth,  growth, 
and  maturity  of  one  animal,  is  one  series  of  suc- 
cessions ;  the  birth,  growth,  and  maturity  of 
another  animal,  is  another  series  of  successions. 
When  I  apply  the  name  Same,  then,  to  any 
animal,  I  merely  express  my  belief,  that  my  pre- 
sent sight  of  the  animal  is  part  of  a  particular 
series,  of  which  that  perception  is  the  last  link.  * 

The  case,  it  will  not  be  doubted,  is  perfectly 
analogous,  when  I  transfer  the  term  from  one 
of  the  lower  animals  to  one  of  my  fellow  men. 
The  birth,  infancy,  childhood,  youth,  manhood, 
of  a  human  being,  are  names  for  different  parts  of 
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a  certain  series  of  antecedents  and  consequents. 
This  series  is  known  to  me  by  experience ;  that 
is,  by  sensation,  by  memory,  and  other  cases  of 
association.  The  life  of  one  man  is  one  series. 
The  life  of  another  man  is  another  series.  When 
I  say,  then,  that  a  man  is  the  same,  I  merely 
express  my  belief  in  one  of  those  series ;  belief 
that  the  particular  man,  of  the  present  instant,  is 
the  last  link  of  such  and  such  a  chain,  and  not 
of  any  other. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  the  chain, 
thus  believed,  and  the  evidence  upon  which  it  is 
believed,  are  different  things ;  and  that  this  evi- 
dence is  different  in  different  cases.  In  the  case 
of  a  person  whom  I  have  lived  with  from  his  birth, 
and  seen  every  day,  the  evidence,  to  a  great  degree, 
is  sense  and  memory.  Sometimes  the  sameness 
of  an  individual  is  proved  in  a  court  of  justice, 
by  evidence,  such  as  is  applicable  to  any  other 
matters  of  fact ;  by  written  documents,  marks  on 
the  body,  articles  of  property  found  with  the 
child,  and  the  testimony  of  those  whose  know- 
ledge has  been  uninterrupted  from  one  time  to 
another. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  when  I  transfer 
the  word  Same,  from  another  man  to  myself,  all 
that  I  do  is  to  express  my  belief  in  one  of  those 
series  ;  and  the  only  difference  in  the  case  is,  that 
it  is  a  series  of  which  I  have  evidence  of  a  very 
particular  kind,  and  of  which  many  parts  are 
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known  to  me,  which  can  be  known  to  nobody 
else. 

As  far  as  memory  reaches,  the  evidence,  in 
regard  to  myself,  is  memory  and  sensation.  In 
the  case  of  Evidence  by  memory  and  sensation, 
we  have  observed  a  peculiarity,  necessary  to  be 
remembered,  that  the  Evidence,  and  the  Belief, 
are  not  different  things,  but  the  same  thing.  The 
memory  which  I  have  of  my  own  existence,  that 
is,  the  memory  of  a  certain  train  of  antecedents 
and  consequents,  is  the  Belief  of  them  ;  on  ac- 
count of  which  belief,  I  apply  to  myself  the  term 
same,  in  the  same  way  as  I  apply  it  to  any  other 
of  my  fellow  men. 

But  I  apply  the  term  same  to  myself  beyond 
the  point  to  which  memory  reaches ;  as  far  back, 
in  short,  as  to  other  men.  This  is  true  :  I  believe, 
that  a  train  of  antecedents  and  consequents,  corre- 
sponding to  that  which  forms  the  existence  ofother 
men,  has  also  formed  my  existence.  Part  of  this 
train  I  believe,  by  consciousness,  memory.  Part, 
namely,  that  which  precedes  memory,  I  believe  on 
other  evidence.  What  that  evidence  is,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see.  We  have,  in  the  first  place,  the 
evidence  of  testimony;  namely,  that  of  all  the  per- 
sons who  knew  us  from  our  birth,  to  the  time  to 
which  memory  extends.  We  have  next  the  evi- 
dence of  what  happens  in  the  existence  of  all 
other  men;   or  that  case  of  association  which 
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unites  inseparably  the  idea  of  like  antecedents 
with  like  consequents. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  my  belief  in  the 
Identity  of  other  men,  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  belief  in  my  own  Identity ;  and  that  the  fore- 
going exposition  does  not  sufficiently  account  for 
the  difference  which  every  one  remarks  between 
them. 

The  foregoing  exposition,  when  duly  attended 
to,  will  be  found  to  account  completely  for  the 
difference.  We  have  remarked,  that  the  evidence 
which  I  have  for  a  great  part  of  the  series,  in  the 
case  of  other  men,  and  of  myself,  is  remarkably 
different.  In  the  case  of  other  men,  it  consists  of 
observation  and  memory ;  in  the  case  of  myself,  it 
consists  of  consciousness  and  memory.  In  these 
several  and  respective  circumstances,  Observation, 
and  Consciousness,  the  distinction  wholly  consists. 
The  memory  of  a  chain  of  facts  observed,  is  the 
evidence  in  the  one  case.  The  memory  of  a  chain 
of  states  of  Consciousness,  is  the  evidence  in  the 
other. 

I  doubt  not  that  this,  without  further  analysis, 
will  be  seen  by  many  of  my  readers  to  be  a  com- 
plete solution  of  the  question.  It  may,  however, 
be  still  objected,  that  we  resolve  observation  itself 
into  states  of  consciousness  ;  and,  if  so,  that  the 
memory  of  a  chain  of  states  of  Consciousness,  is 
the  evidence  in  both  cases. 
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This  brings  us  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  matter. 
Evr-ry  body  recognises,  at  once,  that  the  memory 
of  a  state  of  consciousness,  and  the  memory  of 
something  observed,  are  two  distinct  things  ;  that 
the  memory,  for  example,  of  one  of  my  own  sen- 
sations, and  the  memory  of  an  outward  fact,  as 
of  the  death  of  my  father,  are  specifically  different: 
or,  to  take  two  cases  still  easier  perhaps  to  distin- 
guish ;  no  one  will  say,  that  the  memory  of  one's 
own  pain  is  any  thing  like  the  same  state  of  con- 
sciousness with  the  memory  of  seeing  another 
man  in  pain.  In  the  one  case,  the  state  of  con- 
sciousness remembered  is  the  pain  itself ;  in  the 
other  it  is  the  sensations  of  sight  or  hearing, 
which  indicated  to  me  the  pain  of  the  other  man, 
or  called  up  the  idea  of  his  pain  by  association. 
In  the  one  case,  the  memory  is  memory  of  my 
own  sensations  purely;  in  the  other  case,  it  is  the 
memory  of  my  sensations,  as  the  evidence  only  of 
outward  things. 

Each  of  the  terms,  therefore,  I,  Thou,  He, 
marks  a  particular  chain  of  antecedents  and  con- 
sequents, terminating  with  the  I,  the  Thou,  the 
He,  of  the  present  moment.  The  I,  the  Thou,  the 
He,  of  the  present  moment,  is  marked,  by  these 
terms,  primarily ;  the  preceding  links  are  marked, 
secondarihj,  that  is,  connoted.  When  I  say,  "  I, 
Thou,  or  He,  did  any  thing,"  it  is  the  I,  the  Thou, 
the  He,  of  the  moment  spoken  of,  that  is  specially 
noted.    The  rest  of  the  chain  is  not  particularly 
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adverted  to,  except  when  there  is  particular  oc- 
casion for  it. 

Since  the  I,  the  Thou,  the  He,  stand  for  the 
names  of  three  men,  and  equally  denote  the  ante- 
cedents and  consequents,  forming  what  is  fami- 
liarly called  the  thread  of  life,  of  each  of  those 
individuals;  how  does  it  happen,  that  the  idea, 
which  is  called  up  by  the  term  I,  appears  to  be  so 
different,  from  that  which  is  called  up  by  the  term 
Thou,  or  any  term  denoting  the  vital  chain  of 
any  other  man  ? 

In  what  has  been  already  stated,  is  found  the 
answer.  In  that  chain  of  antecedents  and  conse- 
quents which  I  mark  by  the  term  "  same  man," 
two  species  of  things  are  included ;  1.  the  ante- 
cedents and  consequents  which  form  the  successive 
states  of  his  body ;  2.  The  successive  states  of  his 
consciousness. 

In  knowing  the  antecedents  and  consequents, 
which  form  the  successive  states  of  my  own  body 
and  of  that  of  another  man,  the  mode,  though  in 
some  respects  different,  is,  in  so  many  respects,  the 
same,  that  it  does  not  here  require  explanation. 
But  the  mode  of  knowing  the  successive  states  of 
my  own  consciousness,  and  of  those  of  other  men, 
is  totally  different ;  and  in  this  consists  the  pecu- 
liarity which  appears  to  belong  to  the  idea  which 
I  annex  to  the  term  I,  or  myself.  The  knowledge 
of  my  own  states  of  consciousness  is  consciousness 
itself,  for  the  present  moment,  and  memory  of 
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that  consciousness  for  all  the  past.  Of  the  states  of 
consciousness  of  other  men,  I  have  no  direct  know- 
ledge. I  draw  my  belief  of  them  only  from  signs. 
These  signs,  too,  are  significant  only  by  reference  to 
my  own  states  of  consciousness.  Certain  things 
cognizable  by  my  senses,  are  accompanied  in  my- 
self by  certain  states  of  consciousness,  single,  or  in 
trains.  These  objects  of  sense  (sights,  sounds,  &c.) 
are  closely  associated  with  the  ideas  of  those  states 
of  consciousness.  When  presented  to  me,  there- 
fore, as  objects  of  sense  to  other  men,  they  excite 
the  ideas  of  those  states  of  consciousness ;  and 
hence  what  I  call  my  knowledge  and  belief  of  the 
mental  trains  of  other  men.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
go  further  in  the  analysis.  It  is  very  obvious,  that 
two  complex  ideas  must  be  different,  which  are 
formed  in  these  different  ways ;  nor  is  any  thing 
more  necessary  to  account  for  the  difference  be- 
tween the  idea  annexed  to  the  pronoun  I,  and  that 
annexed  to  the  pronoun  Thou. 
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REFLECTION. 

So  much  use  has  been  made  of  the  word  Re- 
flection, and  results  of  so  much  importance 
have  been  referred  to  it,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
shew  what  state  of  Consciousness  it  denotes,  in 
all  the  possible  acceptations  of  it. 

Mr.  Locke  defines  it,  "  That  notice  which  the 
mind  takes  of  its  own  operations." 

When  we  have  a  sensation,  we  have  already 
seen,  on  various  occasions,  that  the  having  the 
state  of  consciousness,  and  taking  notice  of  it,  are 
not  two  things,  but  one  and  the  same  thing. 
When  we  say  that  one  sensation  is  more  attended 
to  than  another,  this,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  is 
really  tantamount  to  saying,  that  the  one  is  more 
a  sensation  than  the  other. 

In  like  manner,  when  we  have  an  idea ;  the 
having  the  idea,  the  being  conscious  of  the  idea, 
knowing  the  idea,  observing  the  idea,  are  only 
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different  names  for  the  same  thing.  They  mean 
the  being  conscious  in  a  particular  way.  But 
the  being  conscious  is  to  take  notice  of  the  con- 
sciousness. To  be  conscious,  and  not  to  take  no- 
tice, is  the  same  thing  as  to  be  conscious,  and  not 
conscious.  The  notice  is  the  consciousness,  and 
the  consciousness  is  the  notice. 

Thus  far,  therefore,  it  appears,  with  abundant 
evidence,  that  Reflection  is  nothing  but  Conscious- 
ness ;  and  Consciousness  is  the  having  the  sensa- 
tions and  ideas.  But  what  will  be  objected  is, 
that  we  not  only  have  Ideas  ;  but  we  are  capable 
of  forming  the  idea  of  that  particular  state  of 
mind  which  exists  when  we  have  an  idea.  It  re- 
quires a  close  examination,  to  discover  what  is 
really  meant  by  the  language  in  which  this  ob- 
jection is  conveyed.  The  thing,  however,  to  which 
it  imperfectly  points,  can  be  made  out ;  though, 
from  the  imperfection  of  the  language  which  we 
must  employ,  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  it,  with  a 
certainty  of  being  understood. 

When  it  is  said,  that  we  can  not  only  have  a 
particular  idea,  but  can  form  an  idea  of  that  state 
of  mind,  generally,  which  is  called  having  an  idea; 
this  can  mean  nothing  but  the  distinction  between 
the  particular  and  the  general  idea.  It  is  affirmed, 
that  we  can  not  only  have  this  idea,  and  that  idea, 
but  we  can  have  the  general  idea  of  all  ideas. 
This  is  true.  But  we  know,  by  previous  elucida- 
tions, what  all  this  means.  We  can  have  the  idea 
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not  only  of  this  man,  or  that  man,  but  we  can 
have  the  idea  of  men  in  general.  That  is  to  say, 
we  can  group  all  individuals  of  a  certain  descrip- 
tion into  one  class,  to  which  class  we  give  a  name, 
equally  applicable  to  every  individual;  which 
name,  accordingly,  being  associated  equally  with 
individuals  indefinite  in  number,  calls  up  the 
ideas  of  individuals,  indefinite  in  number,  on  every 
application  of  it. 

This  points  out  a  double  meaning  of  the  word 
Idea ;  from  which  all  the  confusion  of  the  lan- 
guage about  reflection  seems  to  have  been 
derived.  The  same  word,  Idea,  is  both  the  par- 
ticular,  and  the  general  name.  It  cannot  be  dis- 
puted, that  so  far  as  regards  individual  Ideas,  the 
having  an  idea,  and  knowing  it,  the  being  in  the 
state  of  consciousness,  and  knowing  the  state  of 
consciousness,  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  And, 
if  the  being  in  a  state  of  consciousness,  and  know- 
ing it,  does  not  express  all  that  is  meant  by 
reflecting  upon  it  (where  reflecting  is  not  used  in 
another  sense,  as  equivalent  with  remembering),  it 
will  remain  for  those  who  believe  there  is  any 
thing  more,  to  shew  what  it  is. 

That  the  general  is  derived  from  the  particular, 
there  will  be  no  hesitation  in  allowing.  The  fact, 
therefore,  so  imperfectly  stated,  is,  that,  from 
individual  states  of  consciousness,  we  rise,  by 
generalization,  as  in  other  cases,  to  the  general 
idea  which  embraces  a  class.     General  Ideas, 
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on  account  of  their  complexity,  are  all  apt  to 
appear,  to  persons  little  accustomed  to  examine 
them  closely,  more  or  less  mysterious.  But 
general  ideas,  not  of  the  steady  objects  of  sense, 
but  the  fleeting  states  of  consciousness,  which  we 
have  so  little  under  command,  and  for  the  naming 
of  which  we  are  so  ill  provided  with  terms, 
cannot  fail  to  appear  mysterious  in  a  much 
greater  degree.  What  we  are  now,  therefore,  con- 
templating is  a  case  of  generalization,  which,  how 
certainly  soever,  from  the  common  laws  of  the 
human  mind,  we  know  that  it  is  made,  it 
is  far  from  easy  distinctly  to  conceive.  And 
those  of  my  readers,  who  have  followed  me 
easily  in  this  deduction,  may  be  satisfied  they 
have  made  no  slight  progress  in  metaphysical 
science. 

It  is  evident,  when  all  this  is  clearly  under- 
stood, that  what  has  been  mysteriously  set  forth, 
under  the  name  of  an  Idea  of  reflection,  is 
simply  the  generalization  of  particular  states  of 
consciousness ;  which  particular  states  of  con- 
sciousness are  our  sensations  and  ideas. 

There  are  various  cases  of  this  generalization, 
some  more,  some  less,  extensive. 

In  the  same  manner  as  we  generalize  the  having 
of  a  single  idea ;  and  conceive,  not  the  having  of 
this  idea,  or  that  idea,  but  the  having  of  any 
idea,  and  all  ideas  ;  we  also  generalize  the  hav- 
ing two  associated  ideas,  and,  from  particulars, 
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mount  up  to  the  general  idea  of  the  association,  or 
train,  of  ideas. 

It  is  needless  to  be  particular  in  referring  to 
the  specific  cases.  We  have  seen  what  combina- 
tion of  ideas  constitutes  the  case  of  memory. 
Individual  instances  of  memory  are  generalized  ; 
these  peculiar  combinations  are  viewed  as  a  class ; 
hence  the  general  idea,  and  general  name  of  the 
class. 

The  explanation  is  obviously  the  same,  in  other 
cases,  as  Judgment,  Reasoning,  Belief,  Willing. 
W e  know  what  is  the  particular  case  of  associa- 
tion on  which  each  of  these  names  is  bestowed. 
We  know  what  is  the  state  of  consciousness,  on 
each  individual  occasion  of  Judging,  Reasoning, 
and  so  forth.  Generalization  is  performed.  The 
particular  instances  are  viewed  as  composing  a 
class.  The  Idea  of  the  class  is  the  Idea  of 
Reflection. 
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THE  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  THE  INTELLECTUAL 
AND  ACTIVE  POWERS  OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND. 

"  It  is  the  greatest  triumph  of  philosophy  to  refer  many,  and 
seemingly  very  various,  phenomena,  to  one,  or  a  very  few,  simple 
principles :  and  the  more  simple  and  evident  such  a  principle  is, 
provided  it  be  truly  applicable  to  all  the  cases  in  question,  the 
greater  is  its  value  and  scientific  beauty." — Elements  of  Logic, 
by  Dr.  Whately,  p.  32. 

The  Phenomena  of  Thought  have  long  appeared 
to  be  divisible  into  two  great  classes  ;  which  were 
distinguished  by  the  names,  the  one  of  the  In- 
tellectual, the  other  of  the  Active,  Powers  of  the 
Human  Mind.  In  the  phenomena  which  compose 
the  first  of  those  classes,  and  which  we  have  now 
pretty  completely  surveyed,  the  sensations  and 
ideas  are  considered  merely  as  existing.  In  the 
phenomena  which  compose  the  second  of  the 
two  classes,  the  sensations  and  ideas  are  to  be 
considered  as  not  merely  existing,  but  also  as 
exciting  to  action. 
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With  respect  to  the  sensations  and  ideas  which 
compose  the  phenomena  of  the  first  class,  we  have 
observed,  that  they  are  apt  to  be  formed  into 
clusters  of  more  or  less  complexity  ;  and  that  they 
follow  one  another,  in  trains,  according  to  certain 
laws. 

The  sensations  and  ideas,  which  compose  the 
phenomena  of  the  second  class,  are  equally  formed 
into  clusters,  with  those  composing  the  phenomena 
of  the  former  class ;  and  follow  one  another,  in 
trains,  according  to  the  same  laws. 

So  far,  the  two  classes  of  phenomena  agree ;  and 
so  far,  the  analysis,  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  effect  of  the  former  class,  is  to  be  taken  as 
the  analysis  also  of  the  latter.  Our  object,  now, 
is,  to  trace  to  their  source  the  differences  which 
constitute  this  a  separate  class  ;  to  mark  the  sub- 
divisions into  which  it  can  be  most  conveniently 
distributed  ;  and  to  demonstrate  the  simple  laws, 
into  which  the  whole  phenomena  of  human  life, 
so  numerous,  and  apparently  so  diversified,  may 
all  be  easily  resolved. 
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PLEASURABLE  AND  PAINFUL  SENSATIONS. 

There  is  a  remarkable  difference  of  sensations, 
which  has  been  mentioned  before,  but  which  must 
now  be  more  particularly  attended  to. 

Some  sensations,  probably  the  greater  number, 
are  what  we  call  indifferent.  They  are  not  con- 
sidered as  either  painful,  or  pleasurable.  There 
are  sensations,  however,  and  of  frequent  recur- 
rence, some  of  which  are  painful,  some  pleasurable. 
The  difference  is,  that  which  is  felt.  A  man 
knows  it,  by  feeling  it ;  and  this  is  the  whole 
account  of  the  phenomenon.  I  have  one  sensa- 
tion, and  then  another,  and  then  another.  The 
first  is  of  such  a  kind,  that  I  care  not  whether  it 
is  long  or  short ;  the  second  is  of  such  a  kind, 
that  I  would  put  an  end  to  it  instantly  if  I  could  ; 
the  third  is  of  such  a  kind,  that  I  like  it  pro- 
longed. To  distinguish  those  feelings,  I  give 
them  names.    I  call  the  first  Indifferent ;  the 
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second,  Painful ;  the  third,  Pleasurable ;  very 
often,  for  shortness,  I  call  the  second,  Pain,  the 
third,  Pleasure. 

We  formerly  shewed,  that  having  a  sensation 
and  knowing  it,  are  not  two  things,  but  one  and 
the  same  thing ;  that  having  two  sensations  and 
knowing  them,  are  not  two  things,  but  one  and 
the  same  thing.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
having  three  sensations,  an  Indifferent,  a  Plea- 
surable, and  a  Painful,  and  knowing  them  for 
what  they  are,  are  not  different  things,  but  one 
and  the  same  thing. 

The  pleasurable  and  painful  sensations  are  com- 
mon to  all  the  senses.  We  have  pleasures  and 
pains  of  the  eye,  of  the  ear,  of  the  touch,  the  taste, 
the  smell,  and  also  of  many  internal  parts  of  the 
body,  for  which,  though,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  they  hold  a  great  share  in  composing  the 
springs  of  human  action,  we  have  not  names,  nor 
any  means  of  accurate  designation. 
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may  prevent,  or  remove  it,  if  the  sensation  is 
painful ;  provide,  or  detain  it,  if  the  sensation  is 
pleasurable.  This  creates  a  habit  of  passing 
rapidly  from  the  sensation,  to  fix  our  attention 
upon  its  cause. 
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IDEAS    OF    THE    PLEASURABLE    AND  PAINFUL 
SENSATIONS,  AND  OF  THE  CAUSES  OF  THEM. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  all  sensations  are 
capable  of  being  revived,  without  that  action  on 
the  organs  of  sense  which  originally  produced 
them ;  and  that,  when  so  revived,  we  call  them 
ideas  or  copies  of  the  sensations. 

The  sensations  which  are  pleasurable  and  pain- 
ful, are  revived  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
which  are  indifferent ;  but,  as  the  sensations 
which  are  pleasurable  and  painful  form  a  class 
of  sensations  remarkably  distinguished  from  sen- 
sations of  the  indifferent  class,  the  ideas  of  the 
pleasurable  and  painful  sensations  form  a  class  of 
ideas,  no  less  remarkably  distinguished  from  the 
ideas  of  the  indifferent  sensations. 

It  is  necessary  to  endeavour  by  a  particular 
effort  to  distinguish  accurately  from  all  other 
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feelings  that  peculiar  state  of  consciousness, 
which  we  call  the  idea  of  a  pleasurable  or  painful 
sensation ;  in  other  words,  that  sensation  re- 
vived, after  the  operation  upon  the  senses  has 
ceased. 

This  state  of  consciousness,  like  other  states, 
is  known  only  by  having  it.  What  it  is  felt  to 
be,  it  is.  We  can  afford,  therefore,  no  aid  to  the 
reader  in  distinguishing  it,  otherwise  than  by 
using  such  expressions  as  seem  calculated  to  fix 
his  attention  upon  it.  It  is  his  own  inward, 
invisible  state,  which  only  he  can  mark  for 
himself. 

The  idea  of  a  pain  or  pleasure,  is  not  a  pain  or 
pleasure.  We  do  not  say,  that  the  idea  of  the 
hand  scalded  is  a  pain,  or  the  idea  of  a  sweet 
smell  is  a  pleasure.  But  this  is  not  very  satis- 
factory language ;  for  it,  in  reality,  means  little 
more,  than  that  the  idea  of  a  pleasurable  or 
painful  sensation,  is  not  a  sensation.  That  there 
are  some  trains  of  ideas,  however,  which  it  is 
agreeable  to  have,  others  which  it  is  disagreeable, 
is  one  among  the  most  familiar  facts  of  our 
nature.  There  is,  therefore,  a  distinction  among 
ideas,  analogous  to  that  of  pleasurable  and  pain- 
ful among  sensations. 

It  is  difficult  to  think  of  any  one  sensation  by 
itself;  because  each  is  so  combined  with  others, 
that  the  idea  of  one  can  never  present  itself,  but 
in  company  with  more.    This  is  peculiarly  the 
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case  with  sensations  of  the  pleasurable  and  pain- 
ful kinds ;  and  hence  the  cause  of  the  indistinct- 
ness, which  seems  to  accompany  the  idea  of  any 
of  those  sensations,  when  we  endeavour  to  take 
it  apart,  and  consider  what  it  is  in  itself. 

An  idea  is  the  revival  of  a  former  state  of 
feeling.  The  first  thing  which  I  have  to  consider 
is,  what  is  my  precise  state  of  consciousness,  when 
I  receive  a  pleasurable  or  painful  sensation. 

When  the  sensation  was  present,  suppose  a 
painful  one,  it  was  a  state  of  consciousness,  so 
interesting  to  me,  that  it  was  important  to  find  a 
mark  for  it.  I  called  it  Pain.  It  is  a  state  of 
consciousness  known  to  every  man  by  his  having 
had  it,  and  it  can  be  known  by  no  other  means. 
We  call  it  by  various  names  ;  an  odious  state,  a 
disagreeable  state,  and  so  on ;  but  these  are  only 
several  modes  of  marking  what  is  felt,  and  tell 
to  no  man  any  thing  more  than  his  feeling  has 
told.  Except  for  his  own  knowledge  of  his  own 
feeling,  the  words  would  be  utterly  without  a 
meaning. 

Such  is  the  state  of  consciousness  under  the 
sensation.    I  revive  the  sensation. 

My  state  of  consciousness  under  the  sensation 
I  called  a  pain.  My  state  of  consciousness  under 
the  idea  of  the  pain,  I  call,  not  a  pain,  but  an 
aversion.  An  aversion  is  the1  idea  of  a  pain. 
Whatever  is  included  under  the  term  idea  of 
pain,  is  included  precisely  under  the  term  aver- 
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sion.  They  are  not  two  things,  but  two  names 
for  the  same  thing. 

The  same  explanation  applies  to  the  case  of  a 
pleasurable  sensation.  The  state  of  consciousness 
under  the  sensation,  that  is,  the  sensation  itself, 
differed  from  other  sensations,  in  that  it  was 
agreeable.  A  name  was  wanted  to  denote  this 
peculiarity ;  to  mark,  as  a  class,  the  sensations 
which  possess  it.  The  term,  Pleasure,  was 
adopted.  I  revive  the  sensation  ;  in  other  words, 
have  the  idea  ;  and  as  I  had  occasion  for  a  name 
to  class  the  sensations,  I  have  occasion  for  a  name 
to  class  the  ideas.  My  state  of  consciousness 
under  the  sensation,  I  called  a  Pleasure  :  my  state 
of  consciousness  under  the  idea,  that  is,  the  idea 
itself,  I  call  a  Desire.  The  term  "  Idea  of  a 
pleasure,"  expresses  precisely  the  same  thing  as 
the  term,  Desire.  It  does  so  by  the  very  import 
of  the  words.  The  idea  of  a  pleasure,  is  the 
idea  of  something  as  good  to  have.  But  what 
is  a  desire,  other  than  the  idea  of  something  as 
good  to  have ;  good  to  have,  being  really  nothing 
but  desirable  to  have?  The  terms,  therefore, 
"  idea  of  pleasure,"  and  "  desire,"  are  but  two 
names  ;  the  thing  named,  the  state  of  conscious- 
ness, is  one  and  the  same. 

There  is  an  ambiguity,  however,  in  the  terms 
Aversion,  and  Desire,  which  contributes  not  a 
little  to  cast  darkness  upon  this  part  of  our 
inquiry. 
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They  are  applied  to  the  ideas  of  the  Causes  of 
our  Pleasurable  and  Painful  Sensations,  as  well  as 
to  the  ideas  of  those  Sensations  ;  and,  of  course,  in 
a  different  sense.  We  say  we  have  an  aversion  to 
certain  kinds  of  food,  or  certain  drugs  ;  we  have 
a  desire  for  water  to  drink,  for  fire  to  warm  us, 
and  so  on. 

When  we  examine  these  phrases  narrowly,  we 
find  that  it  is  not  literally,  but  by  a  sort  of  figure 
of  speech,  that  the  terms  "  Aversion,"  and 
"  Desire,"  are  applied  to  the  Causes  of  Pains  and 
Pleasures.  Properly  speaking,  it  is  not  to  the 
food,  or  the  drug,  that  we  have  the  aversion,  but 
to  the  disagreeable  taste.  The  food  is  a  sub- 
stance of  a  certain  colour,  and  consistence ;  so  is 
the  drug.  There  is  nothing  in  these  qualities 
which  is  offensive  to  us  ;  only  the  taste.  In  like 
manner,  it  is  not  the  water  we  desire,  but  the 
pleasure  of  drinking ;  not  the  fire  we  desire,  but 
the  pleasure  of  warmth. 

The  illusion  is  merely  that  of  a  very  close 
association.  There  is  no  case,  indeed,  of  associa- 
tion, in  which  the  union  is  more  intimate,  than 
that  between  the  idea  of  a  pungent  sensation, 
and  its  customary  cause  ;  and  hence,  there  is  no 
wonder  that  the  name  which  properly  belongs  to 
the  one,  should  be  bestowed  upon  the  other,  or 
rather,  that  the  name  which  belongs  properly  to 
one,  should  be  given  to  the  two,  formed  into  a 
complex  idea,  in  conjunction. 
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There  is  another  source  of  perplexity,  which 
arises  from  the  connotative  power  of  the  terms 
Desire,  and  Aversion.    They  are  Nouns,  in  the 
future  tense  ;  that  is,  they  connote  futurity  ;•  just 
as  Verbs,  in  the  future  tense,  connote  futurity. 
Though  the  feeling,  called  the  idea  of  a  pleasur- 
able sensation,  is  precisely  the  feeling  called 
desirableness ;  desirableness,  and    the    idea  of 
something  pleasurable,  being  convertible  terms, 
the  word  Desire,  whenever  it  is  applied  to  a 
particular  case,  carries  with  it  a  tacit  reference 
to  future  time.    When  the  idea  of  a  sensation  is 
present,  the  sensation  itself  is  not  present.  The 
sensation  has  been,  or  is  to  be.     It  is  difficult, 
therefore,  to  have  the  idea  of  a  pleasurable  sensa- 
tion, without  the  association  of  the  past,  or  the 
future.    The  idea  of  a  pleasurable  sensation  with 
the  association  of  the  Past,  is  never  called  Desire. 
The  word  Desire,  is  commonly  used  to  mark 
the  idea  of  a  pleasurable  sensation,  when  the 
Future  is  associated  with  it.     The  idea  of  a 
pleasurable  sensation,*  to  come,  is  what  is  com- 
monly meant  by  Desire.    We  have,  however, 
no  other  name  to  mark  the  idea,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered by  itself,  and  without  reference  to  the 
past,  or  the  future.    In  these  cases,  Desire,  and 
the  idea  of  a  pleasurable  sensation  ;  Aversion, 
and  the  idea  of  a  painful  sensation,  are  convert- 
ible terms. 

From  this  exposition,  it  follows,  that  the  num- 
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ber  of  our  desires  is  the  same  with  that  of  our 
pleasurable  sensations ;  the  number  of  our  aver- 
sions, the  same  with  that  of  our  painful  sensa- 
tions ;  just  as  the  number  of  our  simple  ideas  of 
sight,  is  the  same  with  that  of  our  sensations  of 
sight ;  the  number  of  our  simple  ideas  of  sound, 
taste,  or  smell,  the  same  with  that  of  our  sensa- 
tions of  sound,  taste,  or  smell. 
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THE  PLEASURABLE  AND    PAINFUL  SENSATIONS, 
CONTEMPLATED  AS  PASSED  OR  AS  FUTURE. 

We  have  considered,  what  the  pleasurable  and 
painful  sensations  are  when  present;  what  the 
ideas  of  them,  considered  as  present,  are ;  and 
what  the  ideas  of  their  causes. 

Those  sensations,  however,  together  with  their 
causes,  we  may  contemplate,  either  as  passed,  or 
as  future ;  and  so  contemplated,  they  give  rise  to 
some  of  the  most  interesting  states  of  the  human 
mind. 

To  contemplate  any  feeling  as  Passed,  is  to  re- 
member it ;  and  the  explanation  of  Memory  we 
need  not  repeat.  To  contemplate  any  feeling  as 
Future,  is  merely  a  case  of  that  Anticipation  of 
the  future  from  the  passed,  of  which,  also,  we  have 
already  given  the  explanation. 

When  my  finger  was  in  the  flame  of  the  candle 
and  burned,  the  painful  sensation  was  present, 
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The  state  of  consciousness,  however,  was  complex, 
and  consisted  of  several  ingredients ;  the  sight  of 
the  burning  candle,  the  sight  of  my  finger,  the 
sense  of  a  certain  position  or  locality,  namely,  that 
of  my  finger  and  the  candle,  the  painful  sensation, 
and  the  belief  that  it  was  my  sensation ;  in  other 
words,  the  association  of  that  thread  of  conscious- 
ness in  which,  to  me,  my  being  consists,  with  the 
present  sensation.  The  painful  feeling  was  thus 
a  feeling  deeply  imbedded  among  others. 

When  I  remember  this  state  of  consciousness, 
the  idea  of  it,  which  makes  part  of  the  memory, 
is  by  no  means  a  simple  idea.  It  is  composed  of 
the  ideas  of  all  the  above-mentioned  sensations, 
together  with  that  of  the  train  of  consciousness, 
which  I  call  myself.  This  last  is  necessary  to 
constitute  it  my  idea.  This  idea,  thus  existing  as 
my  idea,  and  my  present  idea,  is  associated  with 
that  part  of  my  train  or  thread  of  consciousness 
which  has  intervened,  between  the  present  state 
and  the  remembered  state ;  and  by  this  last  asso- 
ciation the  idea  becomes  memory. 

The  anticipation  of  the  Future  is  the  same 
series  of  association ;  with  this  difference,  that,  in 
memory,  the  association  of  the  train  of  conscious- 
ness, which  converts  the  idea  into  memory,  is 
from  consequent  to  antecedent,  that  is,  backwards ; 
the  association  in  the  case  of  anticipation  is  from 
antecedent  to  consequent,  forwards. 

In  anticipation,  as  in  memory,  there  is,  first,  the 
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complex  idea,  as  above ;  next,  the  passage  of  the 
mind  forwards  from  the  present  state  of  conscious- 
ness, the  antecedent,  to  one  consequent  after 
another,  till  it  comes  to  the  anticipated  sensation. 
Suppose,  that,  as  a  punishment,  a  man  is  con- 
demned to  put  his  finger  after  two  days  in  the  flame 
of  a  candle ;  wherein  consists  his  anticipation? 
The  complex  idea,  as  described  above,  of  the  pain- 
ful sensation,  with  all  its  concomitant  sensations  and 
ideas,  is  the  first  part  of  the  process.  The  remain- 
der is  the  association  with  this  idea  of  the  events, 
one  after  another,  which  are  to  fill  up  the  inter- 
mediate time,  and  terminate  with  his  finger  placed 
in  the  flame  of  the  candle.  The  whole  of  this 
association,  taken  together,  comprises  the  idea  of 
the  pain  as  his  pain,  after  a  train  of  antecedents. 

The  process  of  anticipation  is  so  precisely  the 
same,  when  the  sensation  is  of  the  pleasurable 
kind,  that  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  it. 

In  contemplating  a  painful  or  pleasurable  sensa- 
tion as  past,  that  is,  remembering  it,  the  mind  is 
in  general  tranquil.  The  state  is  not,  perhaps,  a 
state  of  indifference  ;  but  it  is  not  so  far  removed 
from  it,  as  to  call  attention  to  itself,  or  require  a 
name  to  mark  it. 

The  case  is  different,  when  the  sensation  is  con- 
templated as  future,  or  anticipated.  The  state  of 
consciousness  is  then  far  removed  from  a  state  of 
indifference.  It  admits  of  two  cases.  One  is,  when 
the  sensation  is  contemplated  as  certainly  future; 
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the  other  is,  when  it  is  contemplated  as  not  cer- 
tainly future. 

When  a  pleasurable  sensation  is  contemplated 
as  future,  but  not  certainly,  the  state  of  conscious- 
ness is  called  Hope.  When  a  painful  sensation  is 
contemplated  as  future,  but  not  certainly,  the  state 
of  consciousness  is  called  Fear. 

Again :  When  a  pleasurable  sensation  is  anti- 
cipated with  certainty,  we  call  the  state  of  con- 
sciousness Joy.  When  a  painful  sensation  is  thus 
anticipated,  we  call  it  Sorrow.  Neither  of  the  two 
terms  is  good ;  because  not  confined  to  this  signi- 
fication. Both  are  applied  to  name  other  things, 
also,  which  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to 
notice.  They  are,  therefore,  a  source  of  con- 
fusion. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


CAUSES  OF  THE  PLEASURABLE  AND  PAINFUL 
SENSATIONS. 

Next  in  order  to  the  Pleasurable  and  Pain- 
ful Sensations,  it  is  necessary  to  take  notice  of  the 
causes  of  them.  We  can  generally  trace  them  to 
certain  constant  antecedents ;  and  it  is  evidently 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  us  to  be  able  to  do 
so  ;  as  it  is  by  those  means  only,  we  can  lessen 
the  number  of  the  painful  sensations,  increase  the 
number  of  the  pleasurable. 

Of  the  causes  of  our  Pleasurable  and  Painful 
Sensations,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  two 
classes :  first,  the  immediate  causes ;  secondly, 
the  remote  causes ;  a  remote,  being  not,  strictly 
speaking,  the  cause  of  the  sensation,  but  the  cause 
of  that  cause.  Thus,  the  lash  of  the  executioner 
is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  pain  of  the  criminal. 

VOL.  II.  L 
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The  sentence  of  the  Judge,  is  the  cause  of  that 
cause.  The  sound  of  the  violin  is  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  pleasure  of  my  ear ;  the  per- 
formance of  the  musician,  the  cause  of  that 
sound;  the  money  with  which  I  have  hired 
the  musician,  the  cause  of  that  performance. 
The  money  is,  in  this  case,  the  cause  of  the 
cause  of  the  cause  of  the  sensation  ;  or  the  cause, 
at  two  removes. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  remarked,  respecting  the 
causes  of  our  pleasurable  and  painful  sensations, 
that,  they  are  apt  to  become  greater  objects  of 
concern  to  us,  to  rank  higher  in  importance,  than 
the  sensations  themselves.  It  is  a  vulgar  ob- 
servation, with  respect  to  money,  for  example, 
that,  though  useful  only  for  obtaining  pleasure, 
or  saving  from  pain,  it  is  often  employed 
for  neither  purpose,  but  hugged  as  a  good  in 
itself. 

The  importance  attached  to  the  cause  of 
the  sensation,  is  a  case  of  association  easy 
to  be  traced.  The  pleasurable  and  painful 
sensations  themselves  are,  .  specifically,  not  nu- 
merous. The  causes  of  them,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  diversified. 
Again ;  the  mind  is  not  much  interested  in  at- 
tending to  the  sensation.  The  sensation  provides 
for  itself.  The  mind,  however,  is  deeply  in- 
terested in  attending  to  the  cause ;  that  we 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


THE  CAUSES  OF  PLEASURABLE  AND  PAINFUL  SEN- 
SATIONS, CONTEMPLATED  AS  PASSED,  OR  AS 
FUTURE. 


SECTION  I. 

THE  IMMEDIATE  CAUSES  OF  PLEASURABLE  AND 
PAINFUL  SENSATIONS,  CONTEMPLATED  AS 
PASSED,  OR  AS  FUTURE. 

Beside  the  Sensations,  the  Causes  of  them 
are  capable  of  being  contemplated,  both  as  passed, 
and  as  future. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  remarkable,  that  though 
the  idea  or  thought  of  a  disagreeable  sensation,  as 
passed,  is  nearly  indifferent,  the  thought  of  the 
cause  of  a  painful  passed  sensation  is  often  a 
very  interesting  state  of  consciousness.  This 
state  of  consciousness  we  sometimes  call  Anti- 
pathy, sometimes  Hatred ;  though  hatred,  as  we 
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shall  afterwards  see,  is  more  frequently  the  name 
of  the  Motive  to  which  it  gives  birth.  We  have, 
however,  but  one  concrete  term  for  both  of  these 
abstracts,  the  verb  "  to  hate,"  which,  of  course,  per- 
forms its  business  ill.  From  this,  however,  it  no 
doubt  comes,  that  the  word  Hatred  is  often  used 
as  synonymous  with  Antipathy. 

This  is  a  case  of  association,  which  deserves 
a  little  attention.  The  idea  of  the  cause  of  a 
painful  sensation  is  so  closely  associated  with  that 
of  the  sensation,  that  the  one  never  exists  without 
the  other.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  anticipation 
of  the  future  from  the  passed,  is  so  strong  an 
association,  that,  in  interesting  cases,  it  is  indis- 
soluble. The  thought  of  the  Cause  of  a  passed 
painful  sensation,  is  the  idea  of  an  antecedent  and 
a  consequent.  The  idea  of  the  passed  antecedent 
and  consequent  is  instantly  followed  by  that  of  a 
future  antecedent  and  consequent ;  and  thus  the 
feeling  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  anticipation 
of  a  future  painful  sensation.  The  'association 
may  be  but  momentary,  as  it  may  instantly  be 
checked  by  other  associations.  But,  being  mo- 
mentary, it  existed,  and  its  existence  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  difference,  which  is  often  ob- 
servable, between  the  state  of  consciousness  when 
the  sensation  is  remembered,  and  the  state  of  con- 
sciousness when  the  cause  of  the  sensation  is  re- 
membered. When  the  sensation  is  remembered 
singly,  there  is  not  that  association  of  a  passed 
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antecedent  and  consequent,  which  is  instantly  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  a  future  antecedent  and  conse- 
quent of  the  same  kind.  That  association  takes 
place  in  the  case  of  the  remembered  cause ;  and 
hence  the  difference,  with  which  every  man  is  ac- 
quainted. 

The  thought  of  the  cause  of  a  passed  agreeable 
sensation  or  sensations,  is  also  very  often  an  inte- 
resting state  of  consciousness.  It  is  called  by  the 
names  both  of  Sympathy,  and  Love.  Neither  of 
the  terms  is  confined  to  this  signification ;  they 
are  both,  therefore,  bad  names,  and  a  great  cause 
of  confusion  of  ideas ;  as  we  shall  see  in  other 
instances  hereafter. 

The  pleasurable  sensations  not  being  so  pungent 
as  the  painful,  it  but  rarely  happens  that  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  a  single  passed  pleasurable  sen- 
sation is  an  object  of  interest :  the  cause  of  the 
cessation,  however,  of  a  painful  sensation  is  so,  not 
unfrequently.  The  traveller,  who  was  ready  to 
perish  with  thirst  in  the  desert,  can  never  after- 
wards think  of  the  well  which  relieved  him,  with- 
out emotion. 

The  states  of  consciousness  which  exist  when 
we  contemplate  the  causes  of  our  painful  and 
pleasurable  sensations  as  Future^  are  easily  ana- 
lysed, after  what  has  been  shewn.  It  is  a  case  of 
the  anticipation  of  the  future  from  the  passed ; 
with  this  peculiarity,  that  the  final  antecedent  and 
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consequent  are  interesting,  the  one  as  a  pleasurable 
or  painful  Feeling,  the  other  as  the  cause  of  it. 

If  the  anticipated  sensation  is  painful,  and  con- 
templated as  certain,  the  associated  ideas  of  the 
cause  and  effect  constitute  a  state  of  consciousness, 
which  we  mark  by  various  forms  of  expres- 
sion, but  for  which  we  have  no  appropriate  name. 
We  call  it  Hatred,  we  call  it  Aversion,  we  call  it 
Horror.  We  call  the  object  hateful,  or  disgust- 
ing, or  loathsome,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
anticipated  sensation.  When  the  sensation  is 
contemplated  as  not  certainly  future,  the  state  of 
mind  is  what  we  call  Dread,  in  some  one  or  other 
of  its  numerous  modifications. 

When  the  cause  of  a  pleasure  is  contemplated 
as  certainly  future,  such  object  is  associated  with 
the  feeling  called  Joy  ;  when  it  is  contemplated 
as  not  certainly  future,  it  is  associated  with  the 
feeling  called  Hope.  What  the  feelings,  Joy,  and 
Hope,  are,  we  have  so  recently  seen,  that  it  cannot 
be  forgotten.  In  the  association  of  the  cause  of  a 
pleasure  with  both,  the  state  of  consciousness  has 
no  more  appropriate  name  than  that  of  Love. 
An  object  contemplated  as  a  future  cause  of 
future  pleasure,  is  an  object  loved,  whether  the 
anticipation  is  certain  or  uncertain. 
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SECTION  II. 

THE  REMOTE  CAUSES  OF  PLEASURABLE  AND  PAIN- 
FUL SENSATIONS  CONTEMPLATED  AS  PAST,  OR 
FUTURE. 

Before  entering  into  the  detail  of  this  part  of 
the  subject,  one  important  observation  is  to  be 
made  ;  that  the  remote  causes  of  our  Pains  and 
Pleasures  are  apt  to  be  objects,  far  more  deeply- 
interesting,  than  those  which  are  immediate.  This 
at  first  sight  appears  paradoxical.  It  is  the  neces- 
sary result,  however,  of  the  general  Law  of  our 
nature. 

The  immediate  causes  of  our  pleasurable  and 
painful  sensations  have  never  any  very  extensive 
operation.  The  idea  of  any  one  is  rarely  asso- 
ciated with  more  than  a  limited  number  of  pains 
or  pleasures.  Food,  for  example,  the  cause  of 
the  pleasures  of  eating ;  pleasures,  perhaps,  from 
the  frequency  with  which  they  are  repeated,  and 
the  portion  of  life  over  which  they  are  spread, 
more  valuable,  as  a  class,  than  any  other  which  we 
enjoy  ;  has  never  appeared  an  object  of  sufficient 
interest,  to  make  the  affection  with  which  it  is 
regarded  be  thought  worthy  of  a  name.  The 
idea  of  Food,  though  associated  with  pleasures 
which  constitute  so  important  a  class,  is  associated 
with  the  pleasures  but  of  one  class :  some  of  the 
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remote  causes  are  associated  with  the  pleasures  of 
almost  every  class.  Money,  for  example,  instru- 
mental in  procuring  the  causes  of  almost  all  our 
pleasures,  and  removing  the  causes  of  a  large 
proportion  of  our  pains,  is  associated  with  the 
ideas  of  most  of  the  pleasurable  states  of  our 
nature.  The  idea  of  an  object  associated  with  a 
hundred  times  as  many  pleasures  as  another,  is  of 
course  a  hundred  times  more  interesting. 


SUB-SECTION  I. 

Wealth,  Power,  and  Dignity,  and  their  Con- 
traries, Contemplated  as  Causes  of  our  Plea- 
sures and  Pains. 

As  among  the  remote  causes  of  our  pleasures 
and  pains  may  be  reckoned  every  thing  which  in 
any  way  contributes  to  them,  it  follows  that  the 
number  of  such  causes  is  exceedingly  great.  Of 
course  it  is  only  the  principal  cases  which  have 
been  attended  to,  and  classed  under  Titles.  They 
are  mostly  comprehended  under  the  following : — 
Wealth,  Power,  Dignity,  as  regards  the  plea- 
surable sensations  ; — Poverty,  Impotence,  Con- 
temptibility,  as  regards  the  painful  sensations. 
What  our  states  of  consciousness  are,  when  we  are 
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said  to  contemplate  these  causes  of  pains  and 
pleasures,  with  reference  to  ourselves,  or  as  causes 
of  our  own  pleasures  and  pains,  we  now  proceed 
to  inquire. 

One  remarkable  thing  is  first  of  all  to  be 
noticed  :  the  three,  above  named,  grand  causes  of 
our  pleasures  agree  in  this,  that  they  all  are  the 
means  of  procuring  for  us  the  Services  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  and  themselves  contribute  to  our 
pleasures  in  hardly  any  other  way.  It  is  obvious 
from  this  remark,  that  the  grand  cause  of  all  our 
pleasures  are  the  services  of  our  fellow-creatures  ; 
since  Wealth,  Power,  and  Dignity,  which  appear 
to  most  people  to  sum  up  the  means  of  human 
happiness,  are  nothing  more  than  means  of  pro- 
curing those  services.  This  is  a  fact  of  the 
highest  possible  importance,  both  in  Morals,  and 
in  Philosophy. 

That  Wealth,  Power,  and  Dignity  do  procure 
for  us  pleasurable  sensations  only  by  procuring 
for  us  the  services  of  our  fellow-creatures,  a  short 
illustration  will  suffice  to  shew. 

Wealth  enables  us  either  to  purchase  directly 
the  services  of  other  men,  as  of  those  whom  we 
desire  to  have  in  attendance  about  us  ;  or  to  pur- 
chase commodities  ;  or,  it  adds  to  our  Power  and 
Dignity.  As  far  as  it  purchases  the  services  of 
others  directly,  the  truth  of  what  we  have  ad- 
vanced is  obvious.  It  is  hardly  less  obvious,  that 
when  we  purchase  commodities,  which  are  the 
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fruit  of  other  men's  labour,  we,  in  reality,  do  no- 
thing but  purchase  the  services  of  those  men,  who, 
in  fact,  were  working  for  us,  when  working  at  the 
goods  which  we  ultimately  consume.  In  as  far 
as  Wealth  adds  to  Power,  and  Dignity,  it  is  in- 
cluded under  those  several  heads. 

A  man's  Power  means  the  readiness  of  other 
men  to  obey  him.  Now  one  man  obeys  another, 
from  the  prospect,  either  of  good  if  he  obeys,  or 
of  evil  if  he  does  not  obey.  Wealth  is  the  great 
means  of  procuring  obedience,  through  the  medium 
of  good.  All  hire  of  services,  is  through  that 
medium.  The  power  of  inflicting  evil,  in  case  of 
disobedience,  and  of  procuring  services  by  fear,  is 
what  in  the  more  peculiar  sense,  is  meant  by  the 
term  Power.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
range  of  obedience,  obtained  by  fear,  is  capable 
of  much  greater  enlargement,  than  that  which  is 
obtained  by  hope.  The  means  any  man  has  of 
paying  for  the  services  of  others,  extends  at  most 
to  some  thousands  ;  the  means  which  some  men 
have  had  of  imposing  their  commands  on  other 
men,  through  fear,  has  extended  to  many 
millions. 

Dignity  is  a  word  of  much  more  vague  sig- 
nification, than  Wealth,  or  Power.  It  is,  therefore, 
much  more  difficult,  to  describe  clearly  its  mode 
of  operation. 

Dignity,  is  commonly  said  to  be  that  which 
procures  us  the  respect  of  other  men.    But  what 
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is  this  respect  ?  It  is  not  a  mere  barren  feeling 
in  the  mind  of  another  man,  regarded  as  wholly- 
unconnected  with  his  actions.  It  is  regarded  as 
a  sentiment  in  his  breast,  from  which  actions 
favourable  to  us  may  proceed.  It  derives  its 
whole  value  to  us  from  the  actions  which  it  is 
likely  to  produce. 

For  the  present  purpose,  therefore,  we  consider 
the  word  Dignity,  as  expressing  all  that,  in,  and 
about,  a  man,  which  is  calculated  to  procure  him 
the  services  of  others,  without  the  immediate 
application  either  of  reward,  or  of  fear. 

Wealth,  and  Power,  are  the  grand  constituents 
of  Dignity  ;  and  procure  a  man  services  beyond 
the  immediate  sphere,  either  of  the  good,  or  the 
evil,  he  can  dispense.  This  is  a  remarkable  case 
of  association ;  and  a  source  of  very  important 
consequences  in  human  life. 

Our  proneness  to  sympathize  with  the  Rich 
and  Great,  has  often  been  taken  notice  of,  as  a 
remarkable  phenomenon  in  human  nature.  This 
has  been  described  as  a  readiness  to  go  along 
with  them  in  their  affections ;  to  desire  the 
accomplishment  of  their  ends  ;  and  to  lend  our- 
selves for  the  attainment  of  them. 

I  believe  it  will  be  sufficient,  if  I  barely 
indicate  the  mode  of  analysing  the  complicated 
sentiment,  which  is  thus  described.  With  com- 
mand over  the  means  of  all  sorts  of  pleasures,  we 
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associate  strongly  the  idea  of  happiness  ;  the  idea 
of  happiness,  is  an  agreeable  idea  ;  and  the  idea 
of  whatever  disturbs  it,  painful.  The  first  idea 
is  a  desire ;  the  second,  an  aversion. 

Beside  this  ;  with  the  Power  of  dispensing  a 
great  deal  of  good,  or  evil,  we  associate  strongly 
the  idea  of  the  actual  dispensation  ;  that  is,  the 
idea  of  a  great  number  of  individuals  benefited, 
or  hurt.  But  no  association  of  good  or  evil  to 
individuals  is  so  constant  and  inseparable  with 
the  causes  of  them,  as  that  of  good  or  evil  to 
ourselves.  This  association  takes  place  in  the 
case  which  we  are  now  considering.  It  may  have 
been  but  momentary.  It  may  have  been  instantly 
overpowered  by  other  associations,  by  association 
of  the  circumstances  which  exclude  the  Belief* 
Still  it  had  a  momentary  existence ;  and,  in  its 
consequences,  presents  a  remarkable  instance  of 
those  two  very  iuiportant  facts,  first  pointed  out 
distinctly  to  the  attention  of  philosophers  by 
Professor  Stewart ;  First,  that  feelings,  so  mo- 
mentary as  not  to  be  recognised  the  moment  after 
they  have  passed,  may  not  only  have  existed,  but 
have  given  its  whole  character  to  some  important 
phenomenon  of  the  human  mind  ;  and,  Secondly, 
that  there  is  no  conception,  that  is,  idea,  without 
the  momentary  belief  of  the  existence  of  its  object. 
The  momentary  conception  and  belief  of  good  or 
evil  to  ourselves,  in  the  association  constituting 
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the  idea  of  a  man  of  wealth  and  power,  has  a 
great  share  in  the  character  which  that  associa- 
tion bears. 

The  Power  of  doing  good  or  evil,  though  the 
foundation  of  our  idea  of  Dignity,  is  not  the 
only  ingredient  in  it ;  the  Disposition  to  make 
use  of  it  enters  for  a  great  share.  The  disposition 
to  make  use  of  it  only  for  evil,  if  carried  to  a 
certain  pitch,  would  sink  the  idea  of  dignity,  and 
leave  dread  and  abhorrence  in  its  place. 

Beside  the  disposition  to  make  a  good  use  of 
wealth  and  power,  which  is  virtue ;  Knowledge, 
and  Wisdom  enter  as  an  important  ingredient  in 
Dignity.  In  the  possessor  of  wealth  and  power, 
they  are  necessary  to  give  effect  to  his  good 
disposition ;  in  all  men  they  are  an  instrument  of 
power ;  and  they  are  intimately  associated,  in 
well-educated  minds,  with  the  idea  of  the  great 
benefits  to  mankind,  which  have  been,  and  will 
be,  derived  from  them.  In  such  minds,  they, 
therefore,  inspire  a  very  lively  sympathy. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  lengthen  this 
exposition,  by  offering  any  analysis  of  the  cor- 
responding causes  of  pain, — Poverty,  Weakness, 
and  Contemptibility.  The  reader,  after  what  he 
has  learned,  will,  without  difficulty,  perform  it  for 
himself. 

What  we  have  now  to  consider,  is  the  affection 
or  state  of  mind,  which  is  formed,  when  we  con- 
template each  of  those  causes,  first,  as  the  past 
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cause  of  past  sensations,  and  secondly,  as  the 
future  cause  of  future  sensations. 

We  are  singularly  ill-provided  with  names,  to 
mark  those  several  states  of  our  consciousness. 
It  is  very  obvious,  that  we  ought  to  have  two 
names  for  each  cause ;  for  example,  one,  to  mark 
the  state  of  mind,  when  Wealth  is  contemplated 
as  the  past  cause,  of  past  sensations,  and  one  to 
mark  the  state  of  mind,  when  it  is  contemplated 
as  the  future  cause  of  future  sensations.  We 
have  but  one  name  for  both.  We  call  by  the 
single  name,  "  Love  of  Wealth,"  both  the  plea- 
surable state  when  we  associate  with  the  idea  of 
our  past  wealth  the  past  pleasures  we  have 
derived  from  it,  and  when  we  anticipate  the 
future,  and  associate  with  the  idea  of  future 
wealth,  the  idea  of  the  pleasures  to  be  derived 
from  it.  There  is  no  wonder  that  the  two  states 
should  be  confounded  ;  and  that  the  love  of  wealth 
should  be  a  vague,  indefinite  term. 

The  imperfection  of  our  language  is  the  same 
in  regard  to  the  two  other  causes  of  our  pleasures. 
The  Love  of  Power,  and  the  Love  of  Dignity,  are 
names  for  both  states  of  mind,  both  the  contem- 
plation of  the  past,  and  the  contemplation  of  the 
future.  The  indistinctness  of  our  language  here, 
too,  prevents  the  distinctness  of  our  ideas. 

The  word  Hatred,  renders  the  same  service 
in  regard  to  the  causes  of  evil.  Hatred  of  po- 
verty, is  the  name  for  both  states  of  mind,  both 
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that  in  which  the  future,  and  that  in  which  the 
past,  is  the  object  of  contemplation.  Hatred  of 
imbecility,  hatred  of  contemptibility,  are  not 
common  expressions,  but  we  have  for  the  states 
in  question  no  other  names. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Wealth,  Power,  and 
Dignity,  derive  a  great  portion  of  their  efficacy, 
from  their  comparative  amount ;  that  is,  from 
their  being  possessed  in  greater  quantity  than 
most  other  people  possess  them.  In  contem- 
plating them  with  the  satisfaction  with  which 
powerful  causes  of  pleasure  are  contemplated,  we 
seldom  fail  to  include  the  comparison.  And  the 
state  of  consciousness,  formed  by  the  contempla- 
tion and  comparison  taken  together,  is  called 
Pride. 

We  are  said  to  be  proud  of  our  Wealth,  proud 
of  our  Power,  proud  of  our  Dignity ;  and  also, 
of  any  of  the  ingredients  of  which  our  power 
or  dignity  is  composed ;  of  our  knowledge,  of 
our  eloquence,  of  our  family,  of  our  personal 
beauty. 

Of  course  the  name  has  a  very  different  mean- 
ing in  each  of  these  applications ;  a  difference, 
however,  which  in  ordinary  minds,  the  use  of  the 
same  term,  almost  completely  confounds. 

It  is  obvious,  that,  in  the  contemplation  of  our 
own  Wealth,  Power,  and  Dignity,  as  greater, 
we  include  the  contemplation  of  another  man's 
Wealth,  Power,  and  Dignity,  as  less.  As  the  state 
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of  consciousness,  thus  formed,  is  called  Pride 
when  the  reference  is  to  ourselves,  it  is  called 
Contempt  when  the  reference  is  to  others. 

When  the  case  is  reversed,  and  a  man  contem- 
plates his  Wealth,  Power,  and  Dignity,  as  less 
than  those  of  other  men,  the  state  of  conscious- 
ness is  called  Humility.  As  towards  the  other 
member  of  the  comparison,  the  men  who  possess 
the  greater  amount  of  those  advantages,  it  has  the 
name  of  Respect,  or  Admiration. 


SUB-SECTION  II. 

Our  Fellow-Creatures  contemplated  as  Causes 
of  our  Pleasures  and  Pains. 

Wealth,  Power,  and  Dignity,  being  the  origin 
of  such  powerful  affections  as  we  find  them  to  be, 
though  the  causes  of  Pleasure  to  us  only  by  being 
the  causes  of  the  actions  of  our  Fellow-creatures ; 
it  would  be  wonderful,  if  our  Fellow-creatures 
themselves,  the  more  immediate  causes  of  those 
actions,  should  not  be  the  origin  of  affections. 

This  is  not  the  case.  Our  Fellow-creatures  are 
the  origin  of  affections  of  the  greatest  influence 
in  human  life ;  to  the  examination  of  which  it  is 
now  our  business  to  proceed.    It  is,  in  the  first 
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place,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  Wealth, 
Power,  and  Dignity,  afford  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  examples  of  that  extraordinary 
case  of  association,  where  the  means  to  an  end, 
means  valuable  to  us  solely  on  account  of  their 
end,  not  only  engross  more  of  our  attention 
than  the  end  itself,  but  actually  supplant  it 
in  our  affections.  What  the  associating  process 
is  by  which  this  effect  is  produced,  we  need 
not  stay  to  inquire.  That  it  is  produced,  to  a 
remarkable  degree,  in  the  case  of  Wealth,  Power, 
and  Dignity,  is  familiar  to  every  man's  observa- 
tion. How  few  men  seem  to  be  at  all  concerned 
about  their  fellow-creatures  !  How  completely 
are  the  lives  of  most  men  absorbed,  in  the  pur- 
suits of  wealth,  and  ambition  !  With  how  many 
men  does  the  love  of  Family,  of  Friend,  of 
Country,  of  Mankind,  appear  completely  impo- 
tent, when  opposed  to  their  love  of  Wealth,  or  of 
Power !  This  is  an  effect  of  misguided  associa- 
tion, which  requires  the  greatest  attention  in 
Education,  and  Morals. 

W e  contemplate  our  Fellow-creatures  as  causes 
of  our  Pleasures,  either  Individually,  or  in 
Groups.  We  shall  consider  the  several  cases, 
which  have  attracted  sufficient  attention  to  be 
distinguished  by  names :  1st,  That  of  Friend- 
ship ;  2dly,  That  of  Kindness ;  3dly,  That  of 
Family;  4thly,  That  of  Country;  5thly,  That 
of  Party ;  and  6thly,  That  of  Mankind. 
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1 . — Friendship, 

In  what  manner  the  associations  are  formed 
constituting  that  feeling  towards  another  man 
which  we  call  friendship,  it  seems  not  very  diffi- 
cult to  trace.    The  states  of  circumstances  in 
which  the  Feeling  originates  are  very  numerous. 
But  they  are  all,  without  exception,  of  one  kind. 
They  are  all  states  of  circumstances,  in  which  a 
greater  proportion  than  usual  of  our  own  plea- 
sures, come  to  be  associated  with  the  idea  of  the 
Individual.   It  often  originates  in  companionship, 
between  men  who  for  some  time  have  indulged 
their  Tastes,  and  prosecuted  their  pleasures  in 
company.    It  is  perfectly  obvious  how  the  idea 
of  such  men  will  occur  to  one  another,  not  sim- 
ply as  the  idea  of  a  man,  but  so  enveloped  by  the 
trains  of  pleasurable  ideas  associated  with  the 
man,  that  the  idea  of  him  is  upon  the  whole  a 
highly  pleasurable  idea.    When  to  this  is  added? 
the  expectation  of  future  pleasures,  not  merely 
the  continuation  of  the  companionship,  but  ser- 
vices of  importance  ;  when  the  wisdom  of  the  man 
promises  light  and  guidance  from  his  counsels ; 
when  his  fidelity  makes  it  safe  to  trust  him ;  when 
his  benevolence  towards  us  makes  us  count  upon 
his  services,  whenever  they  are  required,  and  his 
reputation  and  influence  in  the  world  are  such  as 
to  give  weight  to  his  endeavours,  there  is  a  suffi- 
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cient  accumulation  of  pleasurable  ideas  with  that 
of  the  individual  to  account  for  the  affection 
denominated  Friendship. 

2. — Kindness. 

There  is  nothing  which  more  instantly  as- 
sociates with  itself  the  ideas  of  our  own 
Pleasures,  and  Pains,  than  the  idea  of  the 
Pleasures  and  Pains  of  another  of  our  Fellow- 
creatures.  The  expositions  already  afforded  suf- 
ficiently indicate  the  source  of  this  association, 
which  exerts  a  powerful  and  salutary  influence  in 
human  Life. 

The  idea  of  a  man  enjoying  a  train  of  pleasures, 
or  happiness,  is  felt  by  every  body  to  be  a  plea- 
surable idea.  The  idea  of  a  man  under  a  train 
of  sufferings  or  pains,  is  equally  felt  to  be  a  pain- 
ful idea.  This  can  arise  from  nothing  but  the 
association  of  our  own  pleasures  with  the  first 
idea,  and  of  our  own  pains  with  the  second. 
We  never  feel  any  pains  and  pleasures  but  our 
own.  The  fact,  indeed,  is,  that  our  very  idea  of 
the  pains  or  pleasures  of  another  man  is  only  the 
idea  of  our  own  pains,  or  our  own  pleasures, 
associated  with  the  idea  of  another  man.  This 
is  one  not  of  the  least  important,  and  curious,  of 
all  cases  of  association,  and  instantly  shews  how 
powerfully  associated  trains  of  ideas  of  our  pains 
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and  pleasures  must  be  with  a  feeling  so  com- 
pounded. 

The  Pleasurable  association  composed  of  the 
ideas  of  a  man  and  his  pleasures,  and  the  painful 
association  composed  of  the  ideas  of  a  man  and 
his  pains,  are  both  Affections,  which  have  so 
much  of  the  same  tendency  that  they  are  included 
under  one  name,  Kindness ;  though  the  latter 
affection  has  a  name  appropriate  to  itself,  Com- 
passion. 


3. — Family. 

The  Group,  which  consists  of  a  Father, 
Mother,  and  Children,  is  called  a  Family.  The 
associations  which  each  member  of  this  group 
has  of  his  pains  and  pleasures,  with  the  pains  and 
pleasures  of  the  other  members,  constitute  some 
of  the  most  interesting  states  of  human  con- 
sciousness. 

The  affection  of  the  husband  and  wife  is,  in  its 
origin,  that  of  two  persons  of  different  sex,  and 
need  not  be  further  analysed.  To  this  source  of 
pleasurable  association  is  added,  when  the  union 
is  happy,  all  those  other  associations,  just  enu- 
merated, which  constitute  the  affection  of  Friend- 
ship. To  this  another  addition  is  made  by  the 
union  of  interests  ;  or  that  necessity,  under  which 
both  are  placed,  of  receiving  pain  and  pleasure 
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from  the  same  causes.  As,  in  too  many  instances, 
these  pleasurable  associations  are  extinguished,  by 
the  generation  of  others  of  an  opposite  descrip- 
tion ;  in  other  cases,  they  are  carried  to  such  a 
height,  as  to  afford  an  exemplification  of  that 
remarkable  state  of  mind,  in  which  a  greater 
value  is  set  upon  the  means,  than  upon  the  end. 
Persons  have  been  found,  the  one  of  whom  could 
not  endure  to  live  without  the  other. 

The  Parental  affection  requires  to  be  somewhat 
more  minutely  analysed. 

First  of  all,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  all 
that  power  of  exciting  trains  of  ideas  of  our  own 
pains  and  pleasures,  which  belongs  to  the  pains 
and  pleasures  of  any  of  our  fellow-creatures,  is 
possessed  by  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  a  man's 
child. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
pains  and  pleasures  of  another  person  affect  us  ; 
that  is,  associate  with  themselves  the  ideas  of  our 
own  pains  and  pleasures,  with  more  or  less  inten- 
sity, according  to  the  attention  which  we  bestow 
upon  his  pains  or  pleasures.  A  parent  is  com- 
monly either  led  or  impelled  to  bestow  an  unusual 
degree  of  attention  upon  the  pains  and  pleasures 
of  his  child ;  and  hence  a  habit  is  contracted  of 
^  sympathizing  with  him,  as  it  is  commonly,  and 
not  insignificantly  named ;  in  other  words,  a 
facility  of  associating  the  ideas  of  his  own  pains 
and  pleasures,  with  those  of  the  child. 

VOL.  II.  n 
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Again,  a  man  looks  upon  his  child  as  a  cause 
to  him  of  future  pains  or  pleasures,  much  more 
certain,  than  any  other  person.  The  father  re- 
gards the  son  somewhat  in  the  light  of  another 
self,  a  great  proportion  of  the  effects,  of  whose 
acts,  whether  good  or  evil,  will  redound  to 
himself.  An  object  regarded  as  a  great  future 
cause  to  us  of  future  pains  or  pleasures,  we  call 
an  object  of  intense  interest ;  in  other  words,  a 
train  of  interesting  ideas,  that  is,  of  ideas  of  pains 
or  pleasures,  is  associated  with  it. 

The  vivacity  and  simplicity  of  the  expressions 
of  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  children,  in  their 
looks,  and  tones,  and  attitudes,  as  well  as  words, 
give  them  a  peculiar  power  of  exciting  sympathy, 
that  is,  of  associating  with  them  trains  of  the 
analogous  feelings  of  ourselves.  The  frequency 
with  which  a  parent  is  called  upon  to  attend  to 
those  expressions  in  his  child,  gives  him  a  habit 
of  forming  the  associations  to  which  they  lead. 

The  perfect  dependence  of  the  child  upon  the 
parent  is  a  source  of  deep  interest.  The  whole 
of  its  pleasures  being  the  fruit  of  his  acts,  he 
more  easily  associates  with  them  the  trains  of  his 
own  pleasures,  than  with  those  of  any  person  not 
so  connected  with  him.  His  acts,  too,  being  re- 
quired to  save  it  from  the  worst  of  pains,  and 
from  destruction,  the  idea  of  its  pains,  arising 
from  any  relaxation  of  his  care,  calls  up,  in  strong 
association,  both  the  analogous  pains  of  himself, 
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and  also  the  opposite  pleasurable  feelings  arising 
from  the  continuance  of  the  acts  by  which  the 
pleasures  of  the  child  are  produced.  And  to  all 
these  sources  of  association  is  added,  that  which  is 
always  agreeable,  the  train  making  up  the  ideas 
of  our  own  power ;  no  case  of  power  being  so 
perfect  as  that  of  the  parent  over  his  helpless 
offspring. 

Another  important  source  of  agreeable  associa- 
tion is  yet  to  be  mentioned.  Man  becomes  fond 
(it  is  a  matter  of  daily  observation)  of  that  on 
which  he  has  frequently  conferred  benefits.  This 
is  a  fact  of  considerable  importance  in  human  na- 
ture ;  for,  under  the  little  care  which  hitherto  has 
been  bestowed  in  generating,  by  education,  the 
associations  on  which  Beneficence  depends,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  beneficence  existing  in  the 
world  has  been  produced  by  this  cause.  It  is  also 
a  case  of  association,  which  strongly  illustrates  the 
fact,  that  pleasures,  produced  by  our  own  acts,  have 
a  peculiar  power  in  associating  with  them  trains 
of  the  ideas  of  our  own  pleasures.  Not  only  a 
Fellow-creature,  but  even  one  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals, by  having  been  the  object  of  repeated  acts 
of  kindness,  becomes  an  object  of  affection.  Trains 
of  our  own  pleasures  are  so  often  united  with 
the  idea  of  such  an  object  of  our  kindness,  that 
the  idea  of  the  object  becomes  at  last  an  idea  made 
up  of  the  original  idea  of  the  individual  and  of 
trains  of  our  own  pleasures:  a  compound  idea, 

N  % 
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•    made  up,  in  great  part,  of  pleasurable  ideas  ;  that 
is,  an  Affection. 

That  the  whole  of  the  parental  affection  is  de- 
rived from  these  and  similar  associations,  is  proved 
by  some  decisive  facts. 

Whenever  it  happens  that  a  man  is  placed  in 
circumstances  which  produce  those  associations, 
he  feels  the  parental  affection,  without  parentage. 
Facts  of  this  description  are  so  frequent,  and  so 
notorious,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  produce 
an  instance  of  them.  How  else  does  it  happen, 
that  a  man  who  does  not  suspect  the  infidelity  of 
his  wife,  rears  as  his  own,  and  without  any  differ- 
ence of  affection,  the  offspring  of  the  man  who  has 
injured  him  ?  Cases,  for  the  credit  of  our  nature, 
are  not  wanting,  and  when  education  is  better, 
they  will  be  less  rare,  in  which  a  family  of  orphans 
is  taken  under  the  protection  of  a  man  of  virtue. 
By  acting  towards  them  the  part  of  a  parent,  he 
never  fails  to  acquire  for  them  the  affection  of  a 
parent. 

There  are  equally  notorious  and  decisive  facts 
to  prove,  that  whenever  the  parent  is  placed  in 
circumstances  which  either  wholly,  or  to  a  great 
degree,  prevent  the  formation  of  the  associations 
with  the  child  to  which  we  ascribe  the  parental 
affection,  there  is  a  corresponding  want  of  the 
affection.  The  case  of  illegitimate  children  is 
pregnant  with  evidence  to  this  point.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  of  this  description,  no 
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affection  exists.  The  parent  may  feel  the  obliga- 
tion of  maintaining  the  child,  because  public  opi- 
nion, or  perhaps  the  law,  requires  it :  but  this  is 
the  extent  of  the  bond. 

The  circumstances  of  Families,  in  the  two 
opposite  states,  of  great  poverty,  and  great 
opulence,  are  unfavourable  to  the  formation  of 
those  associations  of  which  the  parental  affection 
consists. 

In  cases  of  extreme  poverty,  which  alone  are 
the  cases  here  understood ;  because,  in  the  more 
moderate  cases  of  poverty,  the  parental  affection 
exists  in  considerable  strength ;  the  circumstances 
which  lead  to  the  formation  of  agreeable  associa- 
tions with  the  child,  are  either  wanting,  or  coun- 
teracted by  circumstances  of  an  opposite  tendency. 
The  parent  has  little  the  means  of  bestowing  plea- 
sures on  his  child ;  he  has  not  the  means  of  saving 
it  from  an  almost  constant  series  of  pains.  The 
means  which  he  employs  in  saving  the  child  from 
pains,  are  taken  from  the  means  of  saving  himself 
from  pains.  Constantly  occupied  in  the  labours 
which  yield  him  a  scanty  means  of  subsistence,  he 
spends  but  little  time  in  the  company  of  his  child, 
and  has  therefore  little  opportunity  of  attending 
to  the  engaging  expressions  of  its  pains  and  plea- 
sures. It  is  needless  to  carry  the  enumeration  of 
particulars  farther.  The  circumstances  which  tend 
to  generate  agreeable  associations  with  the  child 
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are  few.  The  circumstances  which  tend  to  gene- 
rate painful  associations  with  it  are  many. 

In  Families  of  great  opulence,  the  attention  of 
the  parent,  averted  either  by  the  calls  of  pleasure, 
or  the  avocations  which  his  position  in  society 
creates,  is  but  little  bestowed  upon  his  children. 
Where  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  others  are  not 
attended  to,  no  association  with  those  pains  and 
pleasures  exists ;  where  there  is  not  a  habit  of 
forming  the  associations,  the  Affection  does  not 
exist. 

The  mode  in  which  the  child  of  the  man  of 
opulence  is  maintained  and  educated,  proceeds  so 
remotely  from  the  acts  of  the  parent,  that  the 
agreeable  associations,  which  we  have  with  our 
own  acts  of  beneficence,  are,  in  the  case  of  such  a 
parent,  very  imperfectly  formed. 

The  man  of  opulence  naturally  regards  his  chil- 
dren as  part  of  his  state ;  as  the  inheritors  of  his 
fortune ;  or  as  belonging  to  the  same  line  of  an- 
cestors with  himself ;  and  with  both  those  consti- 
tuents of  his  dignity  he  has  many  agreeable  asso- 
ciations. But  these  are  an  imperfect  substitute 
for  the  habits  of  agreeable  association  which  are 
generated  in  more  favourable  circumstances. 

Hitherto,  we  have  considered  only  the  parental 
affection  of  the  Father.  The  parental  affection 
of  the  Mother  differs  from  that  of  the  Father  in 
the  associations  which  she  forms  with  her  child 
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in  her  own  peculiar  situations  of  gestation  and 
nursing.  That  these  are  such  as  to  create  intense 
associations  every  one  will  admit.  Every  move- 
ment of  the  child  during  the  period  of  gestation 
is  to  her  a  sensation.  Every  thought  of  it  is  con- 
nected with  that  flood  of  hopes  and  fears  attached 
to  the  awful  hour,  never  absent  from  her  thoughts, 
which,  through  a  series  of  cruel  pains,  will  either 
stretch  her  a  lifeless  corpse,  or  render  her  a  re- 
joicing mother.  As  a  nurse,  the  child  is  to  her 
a  source,  both  of  agreeable  sensations,  and  agree- 
able ideas.  On  the  sensations  we  need  not  dilate. 
They  are  known  only  to  those  who  have  expe- 
rienced them.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive 
a  case  more  calculated  to  associate  strongly  the 
ideas  of  our  own  pleasures,  with  the  ideas  of  the 
pleasures  we  bestow,  than  that  of  the  mother, 
when  she  presses  her  infant  to  her  bosom,  and 
communicates  to  him  the  means  of  life,  and  the 
only  pleasures  he  is  capable  of  enjoying,  not  only 
by  her  own  acts,  but  from  her  own  substance ; 
and  when  she  perceives  how  soon  in  the  mind  of 
the  child,  the  idea  of  herself  is  associated  with  the 
existence  of  all  his  pleasures,  and  the  removal  of 
all  his  pains ;  in  other  words,  how  quickly  she 
becomes  not  only  the  object  of  his  affections,  but 
the  one  and  only  object. 

Having  explained  at  so  much  length  the  grand 
case  of  the  Domestic  Affections,  we  may  pass 
over  the  rest  with  a  very  cursory  notice. 
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Even  the  Filial  affection  has  in  it  nothing 
peculiar.  In  the  child,  the  idea  of  his  parent,  as 
a  being  with  power  almost  unlimited  over  him, 
creates  the  associations  which  constitute  reverence, 
and  respect ;  and  the  perpetual  use  of  that  power 
on  the  part  of  the  parent  to  give  him  pleasures, 
or  the  command  of  pleasures,  to  remove  from  him 
pains,  or  give  him  the  means  of  removing  them, 
naturally  creates  the  associations  which  constitute 
affection. 

The  affection  which  exists  among  Brothers 
and  Sisters,  has  in  it  most  of  the  ingredients 
which  go  to  the  formation  of  Friendship.  There 
is  first  of  all  Companionship  ;  the  habit  of  enjoy- 
ing pleasures,  in  common,  and  also  of  suffering 
pains  :  hence  a  great  readiness  in  sympathizing 
with  one  another ;  that  is,  in  associating  trains  of 
their  own  pains  and  pleasures,  with  the  pains  and 
pleasures  of  one  another.  There  is  next,  when 
the  Education  is  good,  a  constant  reciprocation, 
to  the  extent  of  their  power,  of  beneficent  acts. 
And  lastly  there  is  their  common  relation  to  the 
grand  source  of  all  their  pleasures,  the  Parent. 

When  the  affections  of  the  domestic  class  exist 
in  perfection  (in  such  a  state  of  Education  and 
Morals  as  ours  this  rarely  can  happen),  they 
afford  so  constant  a  succession  of  agreeable  trains, 
that  they  form,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  por- 
tion of  human  happiness.  Acts  of  beneficence  to 
larger  masses  of  mankind,  afford  still  more  inte- 
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resting  trains  to  those  who  perform  them.  But 
they  are  the  small  number.  The  happiness  of 
the  Domestic  affections  is  open  to  all. 

IV. — Country. 

The  word  country  is  the  name  of  an  idea  of 
great  complexity.  In  that  idea  are  included  all 
the  multitudes  of  persons,  and  all  the  multitudes 
of  things,  and  all  the  multitudes  of  positions,  in  a 
certain  portion  of  the  Globe  of  the  Earth.  Nor 
are  these  present  existences  alone  included  in  that 
idea:  the  History  of  the  country  is  included, 
that  is,  the  whole  series  of  prior  existences ;  and 
not  the  Past  History  only,  but  the  Future 
History  also,  or  series  of  future  existences,  as 
far  as  our  power  of  anticipation  reaches.  This  is 
a  remarkable  example  of  the  power  of  association, 
to  unite  ideas  without  number  in  such  closeness, 
that  their  individuality  is  unperceived,  and  the 
cluster,  however  large,  resembles  a  single  uncom- 
pounded  idea. 

This  cluster  is  not  wholly  made  up  of  indif- 
ferent ideas.  There  is  included  in  it  the  sources 
of  all  our  pleasures,  and  almost  all  the  objects  with 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  associate 
trains  of  agreeable  ideas.  The  plains,  the  moun- 
tains, the  valleys,  the  rivers,  with  which  we  have 
formed  agreeable  associations,  are  all  there ;  the 
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individual  objects  with  which  we  have  formed 
similar  associations,  the  trees,  the  houses;  the 
house,  for  example,  in  which  we  were  born,  the 
tree  under  which  we  have  sat  to  enjoy  the  affec- 
tions of  our  parents,  or  indulge  our  sympathies 
with  other  objects  of  our  love,  the  paths  in  which 
we  have  strayed,  the  fields  through  which  we 
have  roamed,  the  riches  wherewith  we  have  seen 
them  periodically  clothed,  the  labours  of  those 
fields,  the  labourers,  their  manners,  appearance, 
and  character,  the  flocks  and  herds,  the  cities  and 
towns,  with  all  their  inhabitants,  and  all  their 
operations,  the  wonderful  proceedings  of  the 
manufacturers,  the  arrival  and  departure  of  ships, 
loaded  with  the  precious  commodities  of  the  dif- 
ferent regions  of  the  Earth. 

To  these  sources  of  Interest  is  to  be  added,  all 
that  portion  of  our  fellow-creatures  with  whom 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  associate  our  Pains 
and  Pleasures.  Here  are  our  Parents,  our 
Brothers  and  Sisters,  our  Sons  and  Daughters. 
Here  are  the  men,  and  here  the  women,  who 
have  engaged  our  affections.  Here  are  our  Bene- 
factors, here  are  our  Instructors,  here  are  the 
manners  which  alone  from  habit  are  agreeable  to 
us.  And  here  are  the  Institutions  from  which  we 
have  derived  Protection,  and  to  which,  in  their 
usual  state  of  imperfection,  we  are  apt  to  lend  a 
reverence,  such  is  the  strength  of  the  association, 
far  beyond  the  measure  of  their  worth. 
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Sufficient  sources  have  now  been  pointed  out,  to 
shew  whence  it  is  that  the  Idea  of  country,  as  it 
involves  a  great  number  of  agreeable  associations, 
becomes,  or  more  properly  speaking  is,  an  Affec- 
tion. 

V. — Party ;  Class, 

That  which  constitutes  a  Party,  or  class,  is 
always  some  community  of  Interest :  in  other 
words,  some  thing  or  things,  to  be  obtained,  se- 
cured, or  augmented,  by  the  common  endeavours 
of  the  class,  and  operating  as  a  cause  of  pleasure 
to  all  of  them. 

The  People,  that  is,  the  Mass  of  the  community, 
are  sometimes  called  a  class  ;  but  that  is  only  to 
distinguish  them,  like  the  term  Lower  Orders, 
from  the  Aristocratical  class.  In  the  proper  mean- 
ing of  the  term  class,  it  is  not  applicable  to  the 
People.  No  interest  is  in  common  to  them, 
which  is  not  in  common  to  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. There  is  nothing  which  can  operate  as 
a  cause  of  benefit  to  them  exclusively.  Whatever 
operates  as  a  cause  of  benefit  to  them  in  common, 
operates  equally  as  a  cause  of  benefit  to  every 
part  of  the  community,  saving  and  excepting 
those  who  are  in  possession  of  some  mischievous 
power  over  a  portion,  greater  or  less,  of  the  com- 
munity. It  may  no  doubt  very  easily  happen, 
that  what  is  a  benefit  to  the  rest  of  the  community, 
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is  an  evil  to  the  possessors  of  such  power;  as  what 
is  an  evil,  and  the  greatest  of  all  Evils,  to  the 
Community,  is  a  Benefit  to  them. 

There  is  no  Love  of  Class,  therefore,  but  in  a 
a  Privileged  Order.  The  Patricians,  in  ancient 
Rome,  were  a  Class  of  this  sort.  And  in  modern 
Europe  there  are  two  such  classes  :  the  Nobility, 
in  each  Country  :  and  the  Incorporated  Clergy  ; 
calling  themselves  the  Church,  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries, the  Established  Church,  in  Non-catholic 
countries. 

The  associations  which  the  members  of  a  govern- 
ing class  have  with  one  another,  individually, 
as  fathers,  sons,  companions,  friends,  are  not  here 
to  be  taken  into  account.  The  associations  con- 
nected with  the  privileges  which  constitute  any 
body  of  men  a  class,  are  alone  concerned  in  form- 
ing the  states  of  mind  which  we  now  are  ex- 
plaining. 

Such  Privileges  consist  of  Wealth,  Power, 
Dignity,  one,  or  all,  conferred  by  Legislative  act ; 
that  is,  not  the  result  of  natural  acquisition,  but 
of  a  sort  of  force,  or  compulsion,  put  upon  other 
people. 

We  need  not  again  enter  into  an  explanation  of 
the  agreeable  associations  which  every  man  has 
with  his  own  Wealth,  Power,  and  Dignity,  and 
with  the  causes,  either  of  their  existence,  or  of 
their  increase,  or  of  their  security.  When  these 
causes  to  one  man,  are  causes  also  to  a  circle  of 
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other  men,  the  whole  Body  has  both  individually 
and  collectively  the  associations  with  those  causes, 
which  constitute  Affection. 


VI. — Mankind. 

The  word  Mankind  is  the  name  of  another  of 
those  remarkable  associations,  by  which  count- 
less ideas  are  so  combined,  that  their  individuality 
is  sunk,  and  the  aggregate  is,  to  appearance,  one 
idea. 

The  Idea  Mankind,  like  the  Idea  Country,  is  not 
made  up  wholly  of  indifferent  ideas.  It  has  in  it 
all  the  trains  of  pleasurable  ideas  which  we  asso- 
ciate, either  with  individuals,  or  with  subdivisions, 
of  the  whole  mass. 

We  have  interesting  associations  with  the  idea 
of  a  man,  as  a  man.  The  idea  of  his  pains,  and 
his  pleasures,  call  up,  unavoidably,  trains  of  the 
ideas  of  our  own  pains  and  pleasures.  The  Idea 
of  a  man,  therefore,  naturally  includes,  the  love 
of  his  pleasures,  hatred  of  his  pains. 

From  our  earliest  Infancy,  we  have  had  ex- 
perience of  nothing  more  constantly  than  this ; 
that  a  great  proportion  of  our  pleasures  proceeded 
from  a  certain  disposition  towards  us,  on  the  part 
of  those  of  our  fellow-creatures  who  were  near 
us ;  and  a  great  proportion  of  our  Pains  from  a 
certain  other  disposition  on  their  part.  Those 
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Dispositions,  taken  in  the  most  general  sense,  are 
Kindness,  which  we  have  already  explained  ;  and 
its  opposite,  Unkindness.  We  have,  therefore, 
very  intense  associations  of  Pleasure,  with  the 
idea  of  the  Disposition  towards  us,  called  Kind- 
ness, in  other  men  ;  and  very  intense  associations 
of  Pain  with  that  of  the  Disposition  in  them 
called  Unkindness  towards  us. 
-  In  our  Idea  of  each  individual  man,  therefore, 
is  included  not  only  the  Love  of  his  Pleasures  and 
Aversion  to  his  Pains  ;  but,  in  addition  to  this, 
the  Love  of  his  Disposition  of  Kindness  towards 
us,  and  Aversion  to  his  Disposition  of  Unkindness 
towards  us. 

Now,  as  our  complex  Idea  of  Mankind,  is  made 
up  of  the  aggregate  of  the  ideas  of  Individuals,  in- 
cluding the  interesting  trains  called  Love  of  their 
Pleasures,  Hatred  of  their  Pains ;  Love  of  their 
Kindness,  Aversion  to  their  Unkindness  ;  the  ge- 
neration of  the  affection,  called  Love  of  Mankind, 
is,  for  our  present  purpose,  sufficiently  shewn. 
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SUB-SECTION  III. 

The  Objects  called  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  and 
their  Contraries,  contemplated  as  Causes  of 
our  Pleasures  and  Pains. 

These  objects  have  received  much  of  the  atten- 
tion of  Philosophers ;  and  great  progress  has 
been  made  in  analysing  the  associations  which 
form  the  complicated  feelings,  ranged  under  the 
name  of  Emotions  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

It  does  not  belong  to  the  present  purpose  to  go 
into  the  details  of  this  subject,  which,  for  obvious 
reasons,  have  been  pursued  to  great  length.  It 
is  necessary,  however,  for  that  purpose,  to  shew, 
into  what  general  laws  the  phenomena  are  capa- 
ble of  being  resolved. 

The  feelings  which  are  marked  under  the 
name  of  Emotions  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful, 
are  so  much  alike,  that  the  distinction  of  them 
into  two  species  is  somewhat  arbitrary.  Though 
the  Romans  did  apply  the  word  sublimis,  and  its 
abstract,  sublimitas,  in  a  certain  rhetorical  way, 
to  objects  of  Taste,  their  word  Pulchrum,  pro- 
perly denoted  all  that  is  expressed  by  our  Sub- 
lime and  Beautiful,  taken  together.  The  Greek 
word,  Y.cx.Xov,  also  clearly  included  every  thing 
which  we  rank  under  the  name  of  Sublime. 
Longinus,  indeed,  who  lived  at  a  very  late  and 
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degenerate  period  of  Grecian  Literature,  wrote 
a  treatise  to  which  he  gave  the  affected  Title, 
ITf^i  r\|/8f,  or  "About  Height ;"  and  as  that  has 
been  a  very  popular  treatise  in  modern  times, 
it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  use  of  the  word 
Sublime,  which  has  become  so  prevalent  in  the 
discourse  of  the  moderns,  derives  its  origin  from 
no  higher  source. 

Mr.  Alison,  who  wrote  a  very  pleasing,  and,  to 
a  certain  degree,  a  Philosophical  Book,  on  the 
Emotions  of  Taste,  has  shewn  by  an  abundance 
of  well-chosen  illustrations,  that  it  is  not  the 
immediate  sensations,  received  by  us  from  the 
objects  of  Taste,  which  constitute  them  a  cause  of 
our  pleasures.  The  immediate  sensations  are 
commonly  indifferent,  or  approaching  the  in- 
different. It  is  only  when  they  introduce,  by 
association,  a  train  of  pleasurable  ideas,  that  the 
feelings  called  the  pleasures  of  Taste,  are  ever 
enjoyed. 

I  believe  that  I  may  assume  this  as  an  esta- 
blished fact  in  our  nature ;  and  I  shall  only  adduce 
as  much  of  the  evidence  as  may  teach  those  of 
my  readers,  to  whom  these  inquiries  may  be  new, 
the  mode  in  which  the  truth  of  the  proposition 
becomes  apparent.  I  also  think  it  useful  to  avail 
myself,  not  only  of  the  illustrations,  but  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  words,  of  Mr.  Alison,  as  ex- 
hibiting the  clear  conviction  of  the  wonderful 
effects  of  association,  in  one  instance,  on  the  part 
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of  a  writer,  who  seems  to  have  had  no  idea  of  its 
affording  ai  equally  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
other  complex  phenomena  of  mind. 

What  are  called  the  external  objects  of  Taste, 
are  mostly  objects  of  Hearing,  objects  of  Sight, 
or  objects  of  that  Muscular  Sense,  from  which  we 
derive  the  idea  of  extension. 

That  the  feelings  we  have  by  these  senses 
are  generically  distinct  from  the  emotions  of 
Sublimity  and  Beauty,  might,  I  imagine,  be 
trusted  to  an  appeal  to  each  man's  consciousness. 
There  are  innumerable  cases,  however,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  decisive  experiments  upon  the 
subject. 

Of  the  sounds  which  can  be  adduced  as  Sublime 
or  Beautiful,  there  is,  perhaps,  not  one,  which  is 
not  often  heard  in  circumstances,  wherein  no  tend- 
ency to  Emotion  is  felt.  The  circumstances  in 
which  the  Emotion  is  felt,  and  those  in  which 
it  is  not  felt,  are  those  in  which  a  train  of 
pleasurable  ideas  is,  or  is  not,  introduced  by 
association. 

"  All  sounds,"  says  Mr.  Alison,  "  are  in  general 
Sublime,  which  are  associated  with  Ideas  of 
great  Power  or  Might :  the  Noise  of  a  Torrent, — 
the  Fall  of  a  Cataract, — the  Uproar  of  a  Tem- 
pest,— the  Explosion  of  Gunpowder, — the  Dash- 
ing of  the  Waves,  &c. 

"  All  sounds,  in  the  same  manner,  are  sublime, 
which  are  associated  with  Ideas  of  Majesty,  or 
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Solemnity,  or  deep  Melancholy,  or  any  other 
strong  Emotion  :  the  Sound  of  the  Trumpet,  and 
all  other  warlike  instruments, — the  Note  of  the 
Organ, — the  Sound  of  the  Curfew, — the  Tolling 
of  the  Passing  bell,  &c. 

"  There  is  a  great  variety  of  sounds  also,  that 
occur  in  the  scenes  of  Nature,  which  are  produc- 
tive of  the  Emotion  of  Beauty  :  the  Sound  of 
a  Waterfall, — the  Murmuring  of  a  Rivulet, — the 
Whispering  of  the  Wind, — the  Sheepf old-bell, — 
the  sound  of  the  Curfew,  &c. 

"  That  the  Notes  or  Cries  of  some  Animals, 
are  Sublime,  every  one  knows :  the  Roar  of  the 
Lion,  the  Growling  of  Bears,  the  Howling  of 
Wolves,  the  Scream  of  the  Eagle,  &c.  In  all 
those  cases,  those  are  the  notes  of  animals  re- 
markable for  their  strength,  and  formidable  for 
their  ferocity.  It  would  seem  very  natural, 
therefore,  that  the  sublimity  of  such  sounds 
should  arise  from  the  qualities  of  which  they  are 
expressive. 

"  The  Bleating  of  a  Lamb,  is  beautiful  in  a  fine 
day  in  spring :  the  Lowing  of  a  Cow  at  a 
distance,  amid  the  scenery  of  a  pastoral  landscape 
in  summer.  The  Call  of  a  Goat  among  rocks  is 
strikingly  beautiful,  as  expressing  wildness  and 
independence.  The  Hum  of  the  Beetle  is  beau- 
tiful in  a  fine  summer  evening,  as  appearing  to 
suit  the  stillness  and  repose  of  that  pleasing 
season.    The  Twitter  of  the  Swallow  is  beautiful 
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in  the  morning,  and  seems  to  be  expressive  of  the 
cheerfulness  of  that  time." 

This  enumeration  of  cases,  which  is  only  a 
selection  from  those  of  Mr.  Alison,  is  far  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  as  indeed  it  is  one 
defect  of  his  book  that  his  propositions  are  over- 
laid with  evidence. 

That  these  sounds,  as  sensations,  do  not  con- 
stitute the  pleasures  enjoyed,  he  demonstrates,  by 
shewing  that  on  many  occasions,  on  which  the 
sensations  exist  as  perfectly  as  on  any  other  occa- 
sion, no  pleasure  is  felt.  He  also  shews,  that 
when  the  pleasures  are  felt,  a  train  of  pleasurable 
ideas  is  introduced  by  association. 

"  The  sound  of  Thunder,  he  says,  is  perhaps 
of  all  others  in  Nature,  the  most  Sublime.'*  Yet 
the  rolling  of  stones  from  a  cart,  produces  a 
sound  so  exactly  the  same,  that  it  is  often  mistaken 
for  thunder.  While  the  mistake  lasts,  the  feeling 
of  sublimity  lasts.  When  the  mistake  is  cor- 
rected, it  instantly  vanishes  ;  that  is,  the  associa- 
tion is  dissolved. 

"  There  is  scarcely  in  nature,"  says  Mr.  Alison, 
"  a  more  trifling  sound  than  the  buzz  of  Flies  ; 
yet,  I  believe,  there  is  no  man  of  common  Taste, 
who,  in  the  deep  silence  of  a  summer's  noon,  has 
not  found  something  strikingly  sublime,  in  this 
inconsiderable  sound.  The  falling  of  a  drop  of 
water,  produces  in  general  a  very  insignificant 
and  unexpressive  sound  ;  yet  sometimes  in  Vaults, 

o  2 
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and  in  large  Cathedrals,  a  single  drop  is  heard  to 
fall,  at  distant  intervals,  from  the  roof ;  than 
which,  I  know  not  if  there  is  a  single  sound 
more  strikingly  sublime." 

Mr.  Alison  further  remarks,  that  to  those  who 
have  no  trains  of  pleasurable  ideas  associated 
with  sounds,  "  or  who  consider  them  simply  as 
sounds,  they  have  no  beauty.  It  is  long  before 
children  shew  any  sensibility  to  the  beauty  of 
sounds.  To  the  greater  number  of  the  sounds 
which  we  denominate  beautiful,  the  common  peo- 
ple, in  the  same  manner,  are  altogether  indifferent. 
To  the  peasant,  the  Curfew  is  only  the  mark  of 
the  hour  of  the  evening, — the  Sheep-bell,  the  sign 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  flock, — the  sound  of 
a  Cascade,  the  sign  of  the  falling  of  water,  &c. 
Give  him  the  associations  which  men  of  cultivated 
imagination  have  with  such  sounds,  and  he  will 
infallibly  feel  their  beauty." 

Mr.  Alison  shews,  that  when  the  notes  or  cries 
of  animals  are  stripped  of  certain  associations,  they 
are  unproductive  of  Emotions  of  sublimity  or 
beauty.  "  There  is  not  one  of  these  sounds,"  he 
says,  "  which  may  not  be  imitated  in  some  man- 
ner or  other ;  and  which,  while  we  are  ignorant  of 
the  deception,  does  not  produce  the  same  Emotion 
with  the  real  sound :  when  we  are  undeceived, 
however,  we  are  conscious  of  no  other  Emotion, 
but  that,  perhaps,  of  simple  pain  from  its  loud- 
ness.   The  howl   of  the  Wolf  is  little  distin- 
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guished  from  the  howl  of  the  Dog,  either  in  its 
tone  or  in  its  strength,  but  there  is  no  comparison 
between  their  sublimity.  Few,  if  any,  of  the 
sounds  felt  as  sublime  are  so  loud  as  the  most 
common  of  all  sounds,  the  lowing  of  a  Cow ; 
yet  this  is  the  very  reverse  of  sublimity.  Imagine 
this  sound,  on  the  contrary,  expressive  of  Fierce- 
ness and  Strength,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  it  would  become  sublime.  The  scream  of 
the  Eagle  is  simply  disagreeable,  when  the  bird 
is  either  tamed  or  confined ;  it  is  Sublime,  only 
when  it  is  heard  amid  Rocks  and  Deserts,  and 
when  it  is  expressive  to  us,  of  Liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence, and  savage  Majesty.  The  noise  of  the 
Rattlesnake  (that  most  dangerous  animal  of  all 
his  tribe)  is  very  little  different  from  the  noise 
of  a  child's  plaything  ;  yet  who  will  deny  its  sub- 
limity ?  The  growl  of  the  Tiger,  resembles  the 
purring  of  a  Cat ;  the  one  is  sublime,  the  other 
insignificant." 

Mr.  Alison,  with  great  propriety,  adds,  *  Upon 
the  principle  of  the  absolute  and  independent 
Sublimity  or  Beauty  of  Sounds,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  account  for  the  different  sounds  which  have 
been  mentioned  as  productive  of  these  Emotions. 
There  is  certainly  no  resemblance,  as  sounds,  be- 
tween the  noise  of  Thunder,  and  the  hissing  of  a 
Serpent, — between  the  growling  of  a  Tiger,  and 
the  explosion  of  Gunpowder, — between  the  scream 
of  an  Eagle,  and  the  shouting  of  a  multitude; 
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yet  all  of  these  are  sublime.  In  the  same  manner, 
there  is  as  little  resemblance,  between  the  tinkling 
of  the  Sheepfold-bell,  and  the  murmuring  of  the 
Breeze ;  between  the  hum  of  the  Beetle,  and 
the  song  of  the  Lark ;  between  the  twitter 
of  the  Swallow,  and  the  sound  of  the  Curfew ; 
yet  all  of  these  are  beautiful.  Upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  association,  they  are  all  perfectly  ac- 
countable." 

I  shall  not  follow  Mr.  Alison  in  his  illustra- 
tions of  the  beauty  and  sublimity  felt  in  the  tones 
of  the  human  voice,  or  in  the  composition  of 
sounds,  called  Music;  because  I  have  no  doubt 
but  it  will  be  allowed  that  they  derive  the  whole 
of  what  is  called  their  expression, — in  other  words, 
their  power  of  pleasing, — from  the  associations 
connected  with  them.  I  shall  also  produce  a  very 
few  specimens  of  the  illustrations  which  he  ad- 
duces to  shew  that  what  is  called  the  Beauty  and 
Sublimity  of  objects  of  sight,  is  derived  wholly 
from  association. 

The  following  observations  are  general,  and 
very  instructive. 

"  The  greatest  part  of  colours  are  connected 
with  a  kind  of  established  Imagery  in  our  minds, 
and  are  considered  as  expressive  of  many  very 
pleasing  and  affecting  Qualities. 

"  These  Associations  may  perhaps  be  included 
in  the  following  Enumeration :  1st,  Such  as  arise 
from  the  nature  of  the  objects  thus  permanently 
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coloured :  2dly,  Such  as  arise  from  some  analogy 
between  certain  Colours,  and  certain  Dispositions 
of  mind  :  and,  3dly,  Such  as  arise  from  accidental 
connexions,  whether  national  or  particular. 

"  JL  When  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  any 
object  capable  of  exciting  Emotion,  distinguished 
by  some  fixed  or  permanent  colour,  we  are  apt  to 
extend  to  the  Colour  the  Qualities  of  the  object 
thus  coloured,  and  to  feel  from  it,  when  sepa- 
rated, some  degree  of  the  same  emotion  which  is 
properly  excited  by  the  object  itself.  Instances 
of  this  kind  are  within  every  person's  observation. 
White,  as  it  is  the  colour  of  Day,  is  expressive 
to  us  of  the  cheerfulness  or  gaiety  which  the 
return  of  day  brings.  Black,  as  the  colour  of 
Darkness,  is  expressive  of  gloom  and  melancholy. 
The  colour  of  the  heavens,  in  serene  weather,  is 
Blue :  Blue,  is  therefore  expressive  to  us  of  some- 
what of  the  same  pleasing  and  temperate  charac- 
ter. Green,  is  the  colour  of  the  Earth,  in  Spring: 
it  is,  consequently,  expressive  to  us  of  some  of 
those  delightful  Images  which  we  associate  with 
that  season.  The  expressions  of  those  colours, 
which  are  the  signs  of  particular  passions  in  the 
Human  countenance,  and  which,  from  this  con- 
nexion, derive  their  effect,  every  one  is  acquainted 
with. 

"  2.  There  are  many  colours  which  derive  ex- 
pression from  some  analogy  we  discover  between 
them  and  certain  affections  of  the  Human  Mind. 
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Soft  or  Strong,  Mild  or  Bold,  Gay  or  Gloomy, 
Cheerful  or  Solemn,  &c.,  are  terms,  in  all  lan- 
guages, applied  to  colours ;  terms  obviously  meta- 
phorical, and  the  use  of  which  indicates  their 
connexion  with  particular  qualities  of  Mind.  In 
the  same  manner,  different  degrees  or  shades  of 
the  same  colour  have  similar  characters,  as  Strong^ 
or  Temperate,  or  Gentle,  &c.  In  consequence  of 
this  Association, — which  is,  in  truth,  so  strong, 
that  it  is  to  be  found  in  all  mankind, — such  colours 
derive  a  character  from  this  resemblance,  and 
produce  in  our  minds  some  faint  degree  of  the 
same  Emotion,  which  the  qualities  they  express 
are  fitted  to  produce. 

"  3.  Many  colours  acquire  character  from  acci- 
dental Association.  Purple,  for  instance,  has  ac- 
quired a  character  of  Dignity,  from  its  accidental 
connexion  with  the  Dress  of  Kings.  The  colours 
of  Ermine  have  a  similar  character,  from  the 
same  cause.  The  colours,  in  every  country,  which 
distinguish  the  Dress  of  Magistrates,  &c,  acquire 
dignity  in  the  same  manner.  Every  person  will, 
in  the  same  manner,  probably,  recollect  the  par- 
ticular colours  which  are  pleasing  to  him,  from 
their  having  been  worn  by  people  whom  he  loved, 
or  from  some  other  accidental  association." 

That  it  is  not  from  the  sensation,  but  from 
those  trains  of  associated  Ideas,  that  the  feeling 
of  Beauty  in  colours,  whenever  we  have  it,  is 
derived,  he  demonstrates,  by  adducing  some  well- 
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chosen  instances  to  shew  that  the  sensation  may 
exist  as  well  without  the  association  as  with  it ; 
and  that,  as  often  as  it  is  unaccompanied  with  the 
association,  it  is  unaccompanied  with  any  feeling 
of  Beauty.  When  it  has  the  association,  Beauty 
is  felt :  when  it  has  not  the  association,  Beauty 
is  not  felt.  The  association,  therefore,  is  the 
cause  of  the  Beauty. 

M  Black,"  says  Mr.  Alison,  "  is  to  us  an  un- 
pleasant colour,  because  it  is  the  colour  appro- 
priated to  mourning.  In  V enice  and  Spain,  it  is 
agreeable,  because  it  is  the  colour  which  distin- 
guishes the  dress  of  the  Great.  White  is  beauti- 
ful to  us,  in  a  supreme  degree,  as  emblematical 
both  of  Innocence  and  Cheerfulness.  In  China, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  colour  appropriated  to 
Mourning,  and,  consequently,  very  far  from  be- 
ing generally  beautiful. 

"  The  common  colours  of  the  indifferent  things 
which  surround  us, — of  the  Earth,  of  Stone,  of 
Wood,  &c, — have  no  kind  of  Beauty.  The  things 
themselves  are  so  indifferent  to  us,  that  they 
excite  no  kind  of  emotion ;  and,  of  consequence, 
their  colours  produce  no  greater  emotion  as  the 
signs  of  such  qualities,  than  the  qualities  them- 
selves. The  colours,  in  the  same  manner,  which 
distinguish  the  ordinary  Dress  of  the  Common 
People,  are  never  considered  as  beautiful.  It  is 
the  colours  only  of  the  Dress  of  the  Great,  of  the 
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Opulent,  or  of  Distinguished  Professions,  which 
are  ever  considered  in  this  light. 

"  No  new  colour  is  ever  beautiful,  until  we 
have  acquired  some  pleasing  associations  with  it. 
This  is  peculiarly  observable  in  the  article  of 
Dress  ;  and  indeed  it  is  the  best  instance  of  it,  be- 
cause no  other  circumstance  intervenes  by  which 
the  experiment  can  be  influenced.  Every  man 
must  have  observed,  that,  in  the  great  variety  of 
new  colours,  which  the  caprice  of  Fashion  is  per- 
petually introducing,  no  new  colour  appears  at 
first  sight  as  beautiful.  A  few  weeks,  even  a  few 
days  alter  our  opinion ;  as  soon  as  it  is  generally 
adopted  by  those  who  lead  the  public  Taste,  and 
has  become  in  consequence,  the  mark  of  Rank 
and  Elegance,  it  immediately  becomes  beautiful. 

"  When  the  particular  associations  we  have 
with  such  colours,  are  destroyed,  their  Beauty  is 
destroyed  at  the  same  time. 

"  The  different  machines,  instruments,  &c, 
which  minister  to  the  convenience  of  Life,  have, 
in  general,  from  the  materials  of  which  they  are 
composed,  or  from  the  uses  to  which  they  are 
applied,  a  fixed  and  determinate  colour.  This 
colour  becomes  accordingly  in  some  degree  beauti- 
ful, from  its  being  the  sign  of  such  qualities ; 
change  the  accustomed  colour  of  such  objects,  and 
every  man  feels  a  kind  of  disappointment.  This 
is  so  strong,  that,  even  if  a  colour  more  generally 
beautiful  is  substituted,  yet  still  our  dissatisfaction 
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is  the  same ;  and  the  new  colour,  instead  of  being 
beautiful,  becomes  the  reverse.  Rose-colour,  for 
instance,  is  a  more  beautiful  colour  than  that  of 
Mahogany:  yet,  if  any  man  were  to  paint  his  doors 
and  windows  with  Rose-colour,  he  would  certainly 
not  add  to  their  beauty.  The  colour  of  a  polished 
steel  grate  is  agreeable,  but  is  not  in  itself  very 
beautiful.  Suppose  it  painted  green,  or  violet, 
or  crimson,  all  of  them  colours  much  more  beauti- 
ful, and  the  beauty  of  it  is  altogether  destroyed. 
Instances  of  this  kind  are  innumerable." 

Mr.  Alison  produces  a  very  long  train  of  illus- 
trations to  shew  that  the  Beauty  of  Forms  is 
not  the  mere  sensation  of  Form,  but  consists,  as 
in  the  case  of  sounds  and  colours,  in  the  train  of 
pleasurable  ideas  associated  with  the  sensation. 
Mr.  Alison  is  less  happy,  and  more  tedious,  in  the 
illustration  of  this  than  the  preceding  parts  of  his 
subject.  We  shall  make  little  use  of  his  proofs  ; 
because  we  can  arrive,  by  a  short  process,  at  a 
very  satisfactory  conclusion. 

Mr.  Alison  seems  not  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
origin  of  our  ideas  of  Form ;  and  thence  in  ex- 
pounding them  has  found  many  difficulties  which 
do  not  in  reality  belong  to  the  subject.  He  sup- 
poses that  Form  is  altogether  a  sensation  of  sight. 
In  a  former  part  of  this  Inquiry,  we  ascertained 
the  sensations  :  we  saw  that  Form,  in  all  its  cases, 
is  merely  a  modification  of  extension ;  that  it  is 
made  known  to  us,  by  those  feelings,  which  ac- 
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company  the  motion  of  certain  of  our  members, 
as  that  of  a  finger,  or  a  hand.  Those  feelings  are 
in  no  danger  of  being  confounded  with  the  emotion 
of  Beauty.  They  are  feelings  so  completely  in- 
different, that  in  most  of  the  associations  into 
which  the  ideas  of  them  enter  as  essential  ingre- 
dients they  are  overlooked,  and  the  very  existence 
of  them  is  commonly  unknown. 

If  the  sensation  is  no  cause  of  the  Pleasure 
derived  from  Forms,  it  will  not  be  questioned 
that  association  is  the  cause. 

Forms  are  either  Animate,  or  Inanimate.  The 
associations  with  the  Animate  only  differ  from 
those  with  the  Inanimate,  in  holding  some  addi- 
tional ingredients.  Some  Forms  affect  us,  by 
their  magnitude,  naturally  associated  with  the 
idea  of  Power ;  some,  by  the  uses  to  which  they 
are  applied,  as  the  more  powerful  instruments  of 
war  ;  some,  by  the  extent  of  their  duration,  with 
which  we  have  obvious  associations ;  some,  by 
the  splendour  or  magnificence,  with  the  ideas  of 
which  they  are  associated, — the  Throne,  the 
Diadem,  the  Triumphal  Car. 

The  natural  movements  of  the  arm,  from  its 
turning  in  its  socket  as  round  a  centre,  are  all 
waving;  circles,  or  portions  of  circles,  running 
into  one  another.  All  other  movements  are  forced 
upon  it,  and  the  effect  of  constraint.  Hence  the 
beauty  of  waving  lines,  because  associated  with 
the  agreeable  ideas  of  Ease,  and  absence  of  Re- 
straint. 
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As  nothing  is  more  agreeable  to  us  than  to 
trace  the  operation  of  design,  of  successful  con- 
trivance, some  Forms  affect  us  strongly  by  the 
idea  of  their  Fitness,  of  their  adaptation  to  an  End. 

Others  affect  us  not  only  by  the  idea  of  their 
adaptation  to  an  end,  but  by  the  value  which  we 
attach  to  the  end.  In  this  case  it  is  by  their 
utility  that  they  are  said  to  please  us. 

We  associate  with  the  idea  of  certain  states  of 
the  Human  Body,  or  at  least  of  the  Bodies  of 
Animals  in  general,  certain  inward  Dispositions  ; 
with  great  strength  we  associate  great  Wilful- 
ness, and  little  regard  of  others  ;  with  frailness, 
we  associate  Delicacy,  the  ideas  of  gentleness, 
compliance,  and  regard  for  others.  The  forms 
of  inanimate  objects  sometimes  bear  such  an 
analogy  to  the  Delicate  and  Frail  in  human 
Forms,  that  the  ideas  associated  with  the  animate, 
are  called  up  by  the  inanimate,  and  produce  the 
emotion  of  Beauty. 

This  emotion,  however,  is  altogether  prevented, 
when  the  more  potent  idea  of  Fitness  intervenes. 
Any  thing  analogous  to  the  slender  form,  which 
is  so  exquisitely  beautiful  in  the  more  elegant 
grasses,  would  be  a  real  deformity  in  the  oak. 

More  than  one  of  those  sources  of  agreeable 
association  are  often  united  in  the  same  subject, 
and  increase  the  emotion  produced  by  it. 

Mr.  Alison  goes  on  to  the  exposition  of  the 
associations  which  constitute  the  Beauty  of  Motion, 
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and  the  Beauty  of  the  Human  Form  and  Coun- 
tenance. But  after  what  has  been  said,  these  as- 
sociations are  not  difficult  to  trace ;  and  I  have 
already  carried  the  illustration  of  this  subject 
farther  than  I  should  have  done,  if  I  had  not  re- 
garded this  case  of  Association  as  affording  most 
important  aid  toward  the  developement  of  all 
the  more  mysterious  phenomena  of  the  Human 
Mind. 

We  have  here  a  class  of  Pleasures  ;  the  Feeling 
of  Beauty,  the  Feeling  of  Sublimity ;  exercising 
a  great  influence  over  all  cultivated  minds.  These 
Feelings,  when  taken  as  objects  of  general  con- 
templation, appear  perfectly  simple.  To  such  a 
degree  have  they  assumed  the  appearance  of 
simple  and  original  feelings  of  our  nature,  even 
to  Philosophers  of  eminence,  that  a  particular 
sense  has  been  supposed  necessary  to  account  for 
their  existence.  Yet  all  this  apparent  simplicity 
is  only  an  exemplification  of  that  association,  by 
which  a  multitude  of  ideas  are  so  intimately,  and 
instantaneously  blended  together,  that  they  appear 
to  be  not  many  ideas,  but  one  idea. 

Of  this  highly  important  fact,  we  have  had  occa- 
sion to  take  notice  of  various  leading  cases,  before. 
In  the  present  case,  however,  there  is  a  peculiarity; 
which  it  has  in  common  with  the  various  cases 
called  Affection,  which  we  have  recently  been  en- 
gaged in  considering.  In  the  cases  which  occurred 
for  examination,  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  Inquiry, 
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where  we  found  long  trains  of  Ideas  so  blended 
together,  by  association,  as  to  appear  not  many- 
ideas,  but  one ;  that  of  Motion,  that  of  Spaee, 
that  of  Time,  that  of  Personal  Identity  ;  the  ideas 
associated  were  those  of  indifferent  sensations. 
The  ideas,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  asso- 
ciated under  the  terms  Beauty  and  Sublimity,  are 
ideas  of  pleasurable  sensations.  The  difference  is 
that  which  is  testified  by  every  man's  conscious- 
ness. 

That  there  should  be  a  remarkable  difference 
between  a  train  composed  of  ideas  of  the  indif- 
ferent class,  and  a  train  composed  of  ideas  of  the 
pleasurable  class,  can  be  easily  supposed.  It  is 
necessary  further  to  observe,  that  between  two 
trains,  both  of  the  pleasurable  class,  there  are  such 
important  differences,  as  to  have  suggested  the 
use  of  marking  them  by  different  names.  Thus, 
even  in  the  class  which  we  have  been  now  con- 
sidering, one  train  is  composed  of  pleasurable 
ideas,  of  such  a  kind,  that  we  call  it  sublime  ; 
another,  of  pleasurable  ideas  of  such  a  kind,  that 
we  call  it  Beautiful.  From  the  train  of  ideas 
associated  with  the  form  of  the  statue  called  the 
Venus  de  Medicis,  we  call  it  beautiful.  We  have 
a  train  of  ideas,  also  pleasurable,  associated  with 
the  bust  of  Socrates.  But  this  is  a  train  not 
reckoned  to  belong  to  the  class  either  of  the  beau- 
tiful or  the  sublime  ;  it  is  a  train  including  all 
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the  grand  associations  connected  with  the  ideas  of 
intellectual,  and  moral,  worth. 

A  particular  description  of  the  sort  of  ideas 
which  constitute  each  of  the  more  remarkable 
cases  of  our  pleasurable  trains  (that  they  are 
of  one  kind  in  one  train,  of  another  kind  in  an- 
other train, — of  one  kind,  for  example,  in  the 
trains  called  Sublimity,  another  in  the  trains 
called  Beauty,  another  in  the  trains  for  which 
we  have  no  better  name  than  moral  approbation, 
no  one  can  doubt)  would  be  highly  necessary  in  a 
detailed  account  of  Human  Nature.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  the  Analysis  which  is  the  object 
of  this  Work;  and  would  engage  us  in  too 
tedious  an  exposition. 
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SECTION  L 

PLEASURABLE    OR    PAINFUL    STATES,  CONTEM- 
PLATED AS  CONSEQUENTS  OF  OUR  OWN  ACTS. 

In  contemplating  pains  and  pleasures  as  future; 
in  other  words,  anticipating  them,  or  believing  in 
their  future  existence ;  we  observe,  that,  in  certain 
cases,  they  are  independent  of  our  actions  ;  in  other 
cases,  that  they  are  consequent  upon  something 
which  may  be  done,  or  left  undone  by  us. 

Thus,  in  certain  cases,  we  foresee  that  a  painful 
sensation  or  sensations  will  be  given  us,  but  that 
something  may  be  done  by  us  which  will  prevent 
it :  Again,  that  a  pleasurable  sensation,  or  sensa- 
tions will  be  given  us,  but  not  unless  something 
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be  done  by  us,  of  which  the  sensations  are  the 
consequence. 

It  is  necessary  that  those  two  cases,  a  pain  to 
be  prevented,  and  a  pleasure  to  be  obtained,  by 
our  own  actions,  should  be  distinguished  from  one 
another  ;  but  as  they  both  rank  under  the  title  of 
a  good,  and,  as  it  will  shorten  our  phraseology  to 
name  them  together,  we  shall  speak  of  the  re- 
moval of  pain,  in  the  present  section,  at  least, 
under  the  denomination  of  a  pleasure. 

We  have  seen  what  is  the  state  of  consciousness, 
produced  by  the  contemplation  of  a  pleasurable 
sensation  as  future ;  that  it  is  called  Joy,  if  the 
pleasure  is  contemplated  as  certainly  future,  in 
other  words,  believed ;  that  it  is  called  Hope,  if 
the  sensation  is  contemplated  as  not  certainly 
future,  that  is,  if  the  anticipation  does  not  amount 
to  belief. 

We  have  also  seen  what  is  our  state  of  con- 
sciousness, when  we  contemplate  the  cause  of  a 
future  pleasure,  and  the  pleasure,  together.  It  is 
a  mixture  of  Love,  and\  Joy ;  Love  as  regards  the 
cause ;  Joy  as  regards  the  sensation. 

The  association  which  constitutes  those  States 
of  Mind  (Affections,  as  they  are  commonly 
called)  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat.  The 
anticipation  of  a  future  sensation,  is  merely  the 
association,  the  result  of  prior  sensations,  of  a 
certain  number  of  antecedents  and  consequents. 
I  anticipate,  for  example,  the  pleasing  sensation 
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of  light,  at  a  certain  hour  to-morrow  morning. 
The  meaning  is,  that  with  my  sensations  of  the 
present  moment,  are  associated  those  of  the  next ; 
with  those  of  the  next  those  of  the  following ;  and 
so  on,  till  sleep ;  after  sleep,  waking,  and  then  the 
anticipated  sensation. 

When  the  cause  is  contemplated  along  with  the 
sensation,  the  association  which  constitutes  the 
process  of  anticipation  is  the  same,  till  we  arrive 
at  the  link  which  immediately  precedes  the  sensa- 
tion. Thus,  if  instead  of  the  pleasurable  sensa- 
tion of  light*  the  pleasure  of  breakfast,  is  my  an- 
ticipation of  to-morrow  morning;  in  that  case5 
the  idea  of  the  pleasure  of  eating  is  associated 
with  the  idea  of  the  food,  not  as  with  an  ordinary 
antecedent,  but  that  peculiar  antecedent  which  is 
called  a  cause. 

When  the  idea  of  the  Pleasure  is  associated 
with  an  action  of  our  own  as  its  cause ;  that  is, 
contemplated  as  the  consequent  of  a  certain  action 
of  ours,  and  incapable  of  otherwise  existing ;  or 
when  the  cause  of  a  Pleasure  is  contemplated  as 
the  consequent  of  an  action  of  ours,  and  not 
capable  of  otherwise  existing ;  a  peculiar  state  of 
mind  is  generated  which,  as  it  is  a  tendency  to 
action,  is  properly  denominated  Motive. 

The  word  motive  is  by  no  means  steadily  ap- 
plied to  its  proper  object.  The  pleasure,  for  ex- 
ample, which  is  the  consequent  of  the  act,  is  apt 
to  be  regarded  as  alone  the  impelling  principle, 
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and  properly  entitled  to  the  name  of  Motive.  It 
is  obvious,  however,  that  the  idea  of  the  pleasure 
does  not  constitute  the  motive  to  action  without 
the  idea  of  the  action  as  the  cause ;  that  it  is  the 
association,  therefore,  to  which  alone  the  name 
belongs. 

As  every  pleasure  is  worth  having ;  for  other- 
wise it  would  not  be  a  pleasure  ;  the  idea  of  every 
pleasure  associated  with  that  of  an  action  of  ours 
as  the  cause,  is  a  motive ;  that  is,  leads  to  the 
action.  But  every  motive  does  not  produce  the 
action.  The  reason  is,  the  existence  of  other 
motives  which  prevent  it.  A  man  is  tempted  to 
commit  adultery  with  the  wife  of  his  friend ;  the 
composition  of  the  motive  obvious.  He  does  not 
obey  the  motive.  Why  ?  He  obeys  other  motives 
which  are  stronger.  Though  pleasures  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  immoral  act,  pains  are  associated 
with  it  also ;  the  pains  of  the  injured  husband ; 
the  pains  of  the  injured  wife ;  the  moral  indigna- 
tion of  mankind ;  the  future  reproaches  of  his 
own  mind.  Some  men  obey  the  first,  rather  than 
the  second  motive.  The  reason  is  obvious.  In 
them,  the  association  of  the  act  with  the  pleasure, 
is,  from  habit,  unduly  strong ;  the  association  of 
the  act  with  the  pains,  is,  from  want  of  habit,  un- 
duly weak.  This  is  a  case  of  bad  Education ;  and 
one  highly  unfortunate  ;  for  the  value  of  the  plea- 
sures in  question  is  infinitely  outweighed  by  the 
value  of  the  pains.    The  business  of  a  good  edu- 
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cation  is  to  make  the  associations  and  the  values 
correspond. 

In  the  preceding  paragraph,  I  have  spoken  of 
the  abstaining  from  an  act,  as  an  act.  Though 
this  language  is  not  rigidly  correct,  yet  as  it  will 
lead  to  no  confusion,  and  will  often  permit  the  use 
of  abridged  expressions,  I  shall  not  scruple,  as 
often  as  I  find  occasion,  to  adopt  it. 

In  the  cases  adduced  above,  of  one  man  who 
obeys  the  motive  to  commit  a  crime,  of  another 
who  obeys  the  motive  to  abstain  from  it,  we  have 
an  example  of  an  important  fact ;  that,  among  the 
different  classes  of  motives,  there  are  men  who 
are  more  easily  and  strongly  operated  upon 
by  some,  others  by  others.  We  have  also  seen, 
that  this  is  entirely  owing  to  habits  of  association. 
This  facility  of  being  acted  upon,  by  motives  of 
a  particular  description,  is  that  which  we  call 
Disposition.  And  it  is  necessary  to  take  notice 
of  the  name  and  its  meaning  here ;  because  we 
shall  find  that  many  of  the  names  of  Motives  are 
names  also  of  the  corresponding  Dispositions ;  and 
we  should  not,  therefore,  be  able  to  exhibit  dis- 
tinctly the  marking  power  of  such  names,  without 
an  accurate  conception  of  what  it  is  which,  in  this 
mode  of  using  them,  they  are  employed  to  mark. 

Each  of  the  senses  affords  sensations,  which, 
associated  with  the  act  which  is  its  proper  ante- 
cedent, may  be  considered  as  forming  a  class  of 
motives. 
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In  most  of  its  cases,  this  association,  taking  place 
uniformly  and  habitually,  is,  like  the  motion  of 
the  eyelids,  unnoticed,  and  not  provided  with  a 
name. 

Two  cases,  however ;  one,  the  pleasures  of  the 
palate ;  the  other,  those  of  sex  ;  act  so  important 
a  part  in  human  life,  that  the  motives  they  consti- 
tute by  association  with  their  antecedents,  have 
not  been  left  without  names ;  though  very  de- 
fective ones  have  been  applied  to  them. 

Thus,  for  the  motive  of  Eating,  we  have  the 
name  Gluttony:  but  gluttony  is  applied  to  it 
only  when  it  is  unduly  strong.  In  like  manner, 
we  have  the  name  Lust  for  the  motive  of  sex ; 
but  that,  too,  only  when  the  motive  is  unduly 
strong,  or  in  some  other  respect  faulty. 

We  have  here  an  instance  of  that  confusion  of 
names  which  was  noticed  above ;  the  same  word 
employed  as  the  mark  of  two  different  things ; 
first,  the  Motive ;  secondly,  the  readiness  to  be 
acted  upon,  and  strongly  acted  upon,  by  it.  The 
name  Gluttony  is  not  only  the  name  of  a  certain 
Motive;  it  is  also  the  name  of  the  corresponding 
Disposition;  a  readiness  to  obey  that  motive.  The 
name  Lust  is  not  only  the  name  of  the  Motive; 
but  also  of  the  Disposition,  or  a  readiness  to  obey 
the  motive. 

Drunkenness  is  a  name  used  in  the  same  way 
exactly  as  the  preceding  two.  It  is  the  name  of 
a  motive,  only  in  the  case  of  excess.    And  it  is  a 
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name  with  a  double  meaning,  being  applied  both 
to  the  Motive,  and  the  Disposition. 

For  these  several  motives,  in  the  cases  which 
are  not  considered  as  in  excess,  we  have  none  but 
circumlocutory  names  ;  as,  love  of  eating ;  love  of 
drinking ;  love  of  sex.  It  is  to  be  observed,  also, 
that  these  circumlocutory  names  have  the  same 
double  meaning,  as  the  preceding  single  names ; 
they  are  the  names  both  of  the  Motive,  and  the 
Disposition. 

The  Motives,  arising  from  the  pleasures  of  the 
palate,  and  from  the  pleasures  of  sex,  are  some- 
times spoken  of  as  two  species  of  one  genus.  To 
this  the  name  Sensuality  is  applied.  The  fact, 
however,  rather  is,  that  the  cases  of  excess,  named 
Gluttony,  Drunkenness,  Lust,  are  considered  as 
the  species  of  a  certain  genus.  Sensuality  is  rather 
a  generical  name  of  the  cases  of  excess,  than  of 
those  of  moderation. 

Sensuality  has  the  same  duplicity  of  meaning, 
with  all  the  other  names,  just  enumerated ;  it  is 
the  name,  both  of  the  Motive,  and  of  the  Dis- 
position, 

Temperance,  and  Intemperance,  are  names  of 
Dispositions,  which  have  a  reference  to  pleasures 
generally. 

We  have  seen,  from  a  previous  illustration,  that 
when  the  motive  resulting  from  the  association  of 
a  pleasure  is  not  obeyed,  it  is  owing  to  the  asso- 
ciation of  a  pain.    When  the  association  of  the 
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pain  resulting  from  any  act  so  balances  that  of 
the  pleasure,  that  when  the  value  of  the  pain  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  pleasure,  the  pleasure  never  pre- 
vails,— the  Disposition  called  Temperance  exists  ; 
that  is,  an  equal  facility  of  associating  with  any 
act  both  its  pleasures  and  its  pains. 

When  the  association  in  the  two  cases  is  not  in 
this  manner  equally  balanced ;  that  is,  when  the 
association  of  the  pleasures  is  an  overmatch  for 
the  pains,  the  Disposition  called  Intemperance 
exists. 
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CAUSES  OF  OUR  PLEASURABLE  AND  PAINFUL 
STATES,  CONTEMPLATED  AS  THE  CONSEQUENTS 
OF  OUR  OWN  ACTS. 

The  motives  which  are  formed  by  the  associa- 
tion of  our  actions,  not  with  our  pleasures  imme- 
diately, but  the  causes  of  them,  are  much  more 
numerous  than  those  which  are  formed  by  the 
association  of  them  with  the  pleasures  themselves; 
and  give  birth  to  a  much  greater  number  of 
actions. 

The  cause  of  this  we  have  already  explained, 
and  need  not  explain  it  again. 

The  causes  of  our  Pleasures,  including  as  well 
the  remote  as  the  proximate,  are  so  numerous, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  them  in  classes. 

We  have  surveyed  them  under  the  following 
Heads ;  Wealth,  Power,  Dignity,  our  Fellow- 
creatures,  the  objects  called  Sublime  and  Beau- 
tiful ;  and  having  fully  explained  the  associations 
by  which  they  become  affections,  we  have 
now  only  to  shew,  by  what  additament  these 
Affections  are  converted  into  Motives. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  course  of  associa- 
tion. The  idea  of  the  pleasure  carries  us  to  the 
idea  of  the  cause  ;  the  idea  of  that  cause,  to  the 
idea  of  its  cause ;  and  so  on  till  we  arrive  at  that 
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action  of  ours  which  is  the  commencing  cause, 
and  gives  birth  to  all  the  rest.  This  association 
forms  a  complex  state  of  consciousness,  which  re- 
ceives the  name  of  Motive. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  when  a  grand 
cause  of  pleasures  has  been  associated  with  a 
great  many  pleasures,  and  a  great  many  times, 
the  association  acquires  a  peculiar  character  and 
strength.  The  idea  of  the  cause,  as  cause,  is  so 
lost  among  the  innumerable  ideas  of  the  pleasures 
combined  with  it,  that  it  seems  to  become  the 
idea  of  pleasure  itself.  An  instance  commonly 
adduced  to  illustrate  the  important  class  of  asso- 
ciations to  which  this  belongs,  is  that  of  Money  ; 
and  a  remarkable  instance  it  is.  Many  are  the 
instances  in  which  the  association  of  pleasures 
with  money  constitutes  so  vehement  an  affection 
that  it  is  an  overmatch  for  all  others. 

In  those  cases  the  association  which  constitutes 
the  motive  seems  to  consist  of  a  single  link.  The 
money  is  the  passion;  the  idea  of  the  action 
which  is  to  add  to  it,  or  prevent  its  diminution, 
associated  with  the  passion,  constitutes  the 
Motive. 

The  Motive  which  leads  to  the  acquisition  of 
wealth,  great  as  is  the  part  which  it  plays  in 
human  life,  has  no  appropriate  name.  Avarice, 
Rapacity,  like  the  words  Gluttony,  and  Lust,  are 
only  names  for  cases  of  excess.  It  is  observable, 
however,  that  they  have  the  above-noticed  dupli- 
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city  of  meaning;  that  they  are  names  both  of  the 
Motive,  and  of  the  Disposition. 

We  have  noticed  three  states  of  consciousness 
into  which  the  idea  of  a  cause  of  our  pleasures 
enters  as  a  main  ingredient :  1.  The  mere  con- 
templation of  it  as  a  cause,  past  or  future ;  which 
is  called  the  Affection  :  2.  The  association  of 
an  act  of  ours,  as  the  cause  of  the  cause  ;  which 
is  called  the  Motive  :  3.  A  readiness  to  obey  this 
motive,  which  is  called  the  Disposition. 

We  have  seen,  that  in  regard  to  Wealth,  we 
had  no  other  name  for  the  first  of  those  states  of 
Consciousness,  or  the  Affection,  than  the  term 
"  Love  of  Wealth."  It  is  here  of  importance  to 
observe,  that  for  the  Motive  also,  or  the  second 
of  those  states,  unless  in  its  cases  of  excess,  we 
have  no  other  name  than  the  name  of  the  affec- 
tion. We  call  the  Motive  also,  "  love  of  wealth." 
Nor  have  we  any  other  name  for  the  Disposition. 
This,  therefore,  is  a  case  of  great  confusion.  We 
have  but  one  name  for  the  Affection,  for  the  Mo- 
tive, and  for  the  Disposition.  They  are  states  of 
consciousness,  therefore,  perpetually  confounded. 

Power,  as  a  cause  of  pleasure,  is  rather  a  less 
distinct  and  definite  idea,  than  Wealth.  The 
associations  formed  with  it  partake  of  this  in- 
distinctness. The  Motive  which  is  formed  by 
association  of  the  idea  of  Power,  with  that  of  an 
act  of  ours  which  is  to  add  to  it,  is  a  more  vague 
idea  than  that  formed  of  the  idea  of  Wealth  as- 
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sociated  with  the  ideas  of  the  acts  which  are  to 
add  to  it.  Our  present  purpose,  however,  does 
not  require  a  minute  analysis.  The  acts  by 
which,  in  the  different  degrees  in  which  it  is  pos- 
sessed, men  are  commonly  enabled  to  add  to  their 
power,  are  vulgarly  known.  Power,  like  wealth, 
becomes  itself  a  sort  of  primary  affection.  The 
association  with  it  of  acts  of  ours  as  causes  of  its 
increase,  constitutes  the  state  of  mind  called  the 
Motive. 

This  Motive  receives  the  name  of  Ambition  ; 
and  that  name  is  so  applied  pretty  generally ;  though 
its  original  and  more  appropriate  application 
seems  to  be,  to  great  acquisitions  of  power,  or 
additions  made  to  great  acquisitions. 

The  same  duplicity  of  meaning,  which  we  have 
so  often  remarked,  meets  us  here.  In  whatever 
sense  Ambition  is  the  name  of  the  Motive,  it  is 
also  a  name  of  the  Disposition. 

The  term  "  Love  of  Power,"  which  we  have 
found  to  be  the  name  of  the  Affection,  is  also 
applied  to  the  two  other  states  of  mind,  the 
Motive,  and  the  Disposition.  The  three,  there- 
fore, Affection,  Motive,  Disposition,  are  com- 
monly confounded. 

Dignity  is  a  more  vague  term  than  even  Power  ; 
including  a  still  greater  number  of  undefined  par- 
ticulars. But  to  understand  sufficiently  the  three 
states  of  mind  which  it  contributes  to  form,  no 
further  enumeration  of  those  particulars  is  neces- 
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sary.  The  idea  of  Dignity,  as  cause,  associated 
with  the  idea  of  pleasures  as  effect,  constitutes 
the  state  of  mind  called  Affection.  The  state 
of  mind  called  affection  associated  with  the  idea  of 
an  act  of  ours  as  cause  of  the  cause,  is  the  state 
of  mind  called  the  Motive.  And  a  facility  of 
being  acted  upon  by  the  motive,  is  the  Disposi- 
tion. 

We  have  only  one  name,  "  Love  of  Dignity," 
for  all  the  three. 

We  have  seen  that  the  value  of  Wealth,  Power, 
and  Dignity,  is  greatly  enhanced,  by  their  com- 
parative amount ;  that  is,  the  degree  in  which  they 
are  possessed  by  us,  compared  with  the  degree  in 
which  they  are  possessed  by  others. 

We  have  seen  in  what  manner  this  comparison 
generates  certain  affections,  which  have  received 
the  names  of  Pride,  on  the  one  hand,  Contempt, 
on  the  other;  Humility,  on  the  one  hand,  Respect, 
Admiration,  on  the  other.  We  have  now  to  shew 
in  what  manner  this  comparison  generates  both 
Motives,  and  Dispositions. 

As  it  is  not  only  of  value  to  me  to  have  more 
Wealth,  Power,  and  Dignity ;  but  of  additional 
value  to  have  more  than  other  men;  the  surpass- 
ing of  other  men  becomes,  thus,  a  cause  of  Plea- 
sure ;  and  hence  the  idea  of  this  surpassing,  as- 
sociated with  the  ideas  of  my  own  acts,  as  the 
cause,  becomes  a  Motive. 
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We  may  endeavour  to  surpass  other  men,  by 
either  of  two  ways  ;  by  adding  to  our  own  Wealth, 
Power,  Dignity  ;  or,  by  abstracting  from  theirs. 

When  only  the  acts  which  add  to  our  advantages 
enter  into  the  Motive,  it  is  called  Emulation. 
When  those  which  abstract  from  the  advantages 
of  another  enter  into  it,  it  is  called  Envy. 

Emulation  is  sometimes  the  name  of  the  Dis- 
position, as  well  as  of  the  Motive.  Ambition, 
however,  is  very  often  used  as  the  name  of  the 
Disposition  corresponding  to  the  Motive,  Emula- 
tion. 

Envy  is  the  name  both  of  the  Disposition  and 
the  Motive.  It  has  the  appearance  also  of  being 
the  name  of  the  corresponding  Affection ;  or  of 
the  state  of  consciousness  arising  from  the  com- 
parison of  another  man's  greater,  with  our  own 
less  advantages.  This,  however,  is  only  Humility. 
It  is  never  Envy,  but  when  the  Motive  to  reduce 
them  is  felt.  It  may  be  a  Motive  without  effect, 
being  counteracted  by  other  motives.  And  it  is 
this  state  in  which  it  assumes  the  appearance  of 
an  Affection. 

In  these  instances,  the  same  end  is  attainable 
by  two  sets  of  means ;  the  one  virtuous;  the  other 
vicious.  The  man  who  takes  the  virtuous  course, 
that  is,  obeys  the  virtuous  motive,  is  the  man  who 
has  formed  the  habit  of  associating  his  idea  of  the 
good  to  be  derived  from  surpassing  others,  with 
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the  acts  which  lead  to  the  increase  of  his  own 
advantages.  The  man  who  takes  the  vicious 
course,  is  the  man  who  has  formed  the  habit  of 
associating  with  his  idea  of  the  benefit  of  sur- 
passing others,  the  acts,  by  which  their  advantages 
are  diminished. 

This  is  a  case  of  the  greatest  importance,  in 
Education,  and  Ethics. 

We  now  come  to  the  explanation  of  that  im- 
portant class  of  Motives  which  arise  from  the 
contemplation  of  our  Fellow-creatures,  as 
the  cause  of  our  Pleasures,  and  Pains. 

With  respect  to  our  Fellow-creatures,  a  dis- 
tinction must  be  carefully  observed.  They  are 
sources  to  us  of  Pleasure  or  Pain,  in  two  ways  ; 
either  by  their  States  ;  or,  by  their  Actions. 
Their  Actions  give  birth  to  a  set  of  Associa- 
tions of  the  greatest  importance,  which  remain 
to  be  considered  under  a  Head  by  themselves. 
What  the  Affections  are,  which  are  generated  by 
the  association  of  our  pains  and  pleasures,  with 
the  States  of  our  Fellow-creatures,  taken,  in- 
dividually, or  in  groups,  we  have  recently 
examined.  We  have  now  only  to  shew,  and  for 
this  a  few  words  will  suffice,  what  are  the 
Motives,  generated  by  the  association  of  acts  of 
ours  with  those  States  ;  acts  contemplated  as 
causes  of  such  alterations  in  the  States  as  render 
them  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  causes  of  our 
pleasures  or  pains. 
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1.  What  the  state  of  my  Friend,  as  respects 
both  his  outward  circumstances  and  his  in- 
ward disposition,  which  renders  him,  more  or  less, 
a  source,  to  me,  of  pleasure  on  the  one  hand,  or 
pain  on  the  other,  it  is  not  necessary,  after  what 
has  been  said,  any  further  to  illustrate.  When 
alterations  can  be  effected  in  that  state  by  my 
actions,  of  a  kind  to  render  my  Friend  more  a 
cause  of  Pleasure  to  me,  or  less  a  cause  of  Pain, 
the  association  takes  place  of  my  pleasures  as 
effect  with  such  alterations  as  cause  of  those 
pleasures,  and  with  my  own  acts,  as  cause  of 
those  alterations. 

The  Motive,  therefore,  exists.  And  when  a 
facility  of  forming  this  association,  in  other  words, 
a  readiness  of  obeying  the  Motive,  is  contracted, 
the  Disposition  exists. 

It  is  important  to  observe,  that  the  word, 
Friendship,  has  all  that  equivocation,  or  variety 
of  meaning,  which  we  have  detected  in  other 
words  expressing  our  states  of  mind  towards  the 
causes  of  our  pleasures  or  pains.  It  is,  at  once, 
the  name  of  the  Affection,  the  name  of  the 
Motive,  and  the  name  of  the  Disposition. 

2.  We  have  seen  what  the  State  of  any  one  of 
our  fellow-creatures  is,  which  so  associates  with  it 
the  ideas  of  our  own  pains  and  pleasures,  as  to 
make  him  an  object  of  Kindness.  It  is  easy  to 
see  in  what  manner  the  ideas  of  our  own  acts  are 
so  joined  to  those  associations,  as  to  constitute 
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Motives.  When  the  idea  of  additions  to  the 
pleasures  of  a  man,  calls  up  the  idea  of  additions 
to  our  pleasures  ;  the  idea  of  a  diminution  of  his 
pains,  the  idea  of  a  diminution  of  our  pains  ;  and 
when  to  this  is  added  the  idea  of  our  own  acts 
as  cause  of  those  additions  and  diminutions,  the 
association  exists  which  we  call  Motive. 

The  motive,  which  we  are  now  considering, 
though  in  most  men,  owing  to  a  bad  education, 
in  which  so  important  an  association  has  been 
neglected,  it  is  too  feeble,  not  to  give  way  to  any 
of  the  stronger  propensities  of  our  nature,  is, 
nevertheless,  from  the  constancy  of  its  action, 
a  powerful  agent  in  human  life,  and  the  cause  of 
no  small  portion  of  all  the  happiness  which  exists 
in  the  world. 

A  readiness  to  be  acted  upon  by  this  Motive  ; 
a  main  object  of  good  Education;  constitutes  the 
Disposition. 

The  Affkction,  the  Motive,  the  Disposi- 
tion, have  all  but  one  name.  Each  is  denominated 
Kindness.  When  the  more  immediate  effect  is 
the  removal  of  pain,  we  use  the  term  Compassion; 
which  is,  in  like  manner,  a  name  of  the  affection, 
the  motive,  and  the  disposition. 

3.  The  State  of  the  group,  denominated  a 
Family,  is  a  copious  source  of  pain,  or  pleasure, 
to  the  members  of  it.  We  have  explained,  above, 
the  associations  which  constitute   the  Family 
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Affections.  The  formation  of  the  Motives  it  is 
now  easy  to  trace. 

To  take  the  principal  case,  that  of  the  Parent ; 
The  pleasurable  associations  which  he  has  with 
the  pleasures,  and  removal  of  the  pains,  of  his 
child,  joined  with  the  idea  of  his  own  acts,  as 
cause  of  those  pleasures  and  removals,  constitute 
a  Motive,  the  importance  of  which  we  daily 
observe.  Notwithstanding  the  defects  of  the 
parental  associations,  under  such  a  state  of 
Education  and  Morals  as  ours,  no  other  source 
of  generosity  in  Human  Nature  produces  uni- 
formly so  large  a  portion  of  its  proper  effects. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  explain  in  what  manner 
the  affections,  either  of  the  child  towards  the 
parent,  or  of  brothers  and  sisters  towards  each 
other,  become  motives.  That  such  motives  often 
exist,  and  in  great  strength ;  and  that  no  small 
portion  of  human  happiness  is  derived  from  them, 
is  matter  of  experience. 

We  have  no  appropriate  name  for  either  the 
Affection,  or  the  Motive,  or  the  Disposi- 
tion, in  the  case,  either  of  the  Parent  toward 
the  child,  or  of  the  child  toward  the  Parent,  or 
of  the  children  among  themselves.  We  are  under 
the  necessity  of  forming  circumlocutory  names, 
by  aid  of  the  general  term  Love.  We  say  the 
Love  of  Family;  the  Love  of  a  Parent  toward 
his  offspring ;  the  Love  to  one  another  of  brothers 
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and  sisters.  And  these  are  names,  at  once,  of 
the  Affection,  the  Motive,  and  the  Disposi- 
tion. So  imperfectly  have  some  of  the  most 
interesting  and  important  of  our  states  of  con- 
sciousness been  distinguished. 

4.  The  idea  of  our  Country  is  associated,  as  in 
some  sort  their  cause,  with  a  great  portion  of 
all  the  pleasures  which  we  enjoy.  And  the 
difference  of  the  states,  in  which  it  may  be  placed, 
makes  a  prodigious  difference  in  the  amount  of 
pleasures,  which  we  derive  from  it.  When  ac- 
tions of  ours,  therefore,  can  influence  the  state  of 
our  country,  we  associate  the  idea  of  those  acts 
as  causes,  with  the  pleasurable  results  as  effects, 
and  hence  the  Motive  exists. 

To  individuals  of  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
wholly  in  most  countries  deprived  of  power,  their 
country  can  seldom  present  itself  in  the  light  of  a 
motive,  because  with  few  acts  of  theirs  as  cause, 
can  they  associate  a  benefit  to  their  country  as  the 
Effect.  Their  exertions  in  repelling  from  it  the 
invasion  of  a  destructive  enemy,  or  freeing  it 
from  the  power  of  a  mischievous  government, 
are  the  principal  exceptions  to  this  general  rule. 

The  way  in  which  the  idea  of  Country  becomes 
a  Motive  to  a  man  whose  actions  are  more  widely 
operative,  may  thus  be  conceived.  In  the  pros- 
perity of  his  country,  is  included  a  portion  of  his 
own  prosperity,  and  of  that  of  all  the  individuals 
who  are  objects  of  his  affection.    Such  actions 
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of  his,  therefore,  as  are  calculated  to  add  to  the 
prosperity  of  his  country,  are  associated  with  all 
the  agreeable  trains,  which  additions  to  the  pros- 
perity of  himself,  and  of  all  those  with  whom  he 
has  any  sympathies,  imply. 

There  are  cases,  though  rare,  in  which  this 
motive  has  existed  in  extraordinary  force ;  in 
which  men  have  been  found  capable  of  sacrificing 
every  thing  for  their  country.  This  happens 
most  readily  in  times  of  great  excitement;  that 
is,  when  public  opinion  holds  out  a  great  reward ; 
and  when  the  object  rather  is,  to  ward  off  some 
great  calamity,  than  to  obtain  an  accession  of 
good. 

It  is  important  to  observe,  that  this  motive 
tends  different  ways,  according  to  the  different 
positions  of  the  individual.  Where  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  country  are  divided  into  classes,  a 
Ruling  Class,  and  a  Subject  Class,  the  members 
of  the  Ruling  Class  have  hardly  any  sympathies, 
except  with  one  another;  in  other  words,  have 
agreeable  associations  with  the  pleasures,  and 
removal  of  the  pains,  of  hardly  any  persons,  but 
those  who  belong  to  the  same  class.  In  this  class 
are  contained,  their  Parents,  their  Brothers  and 
Sisters,  their  Sons  and  Daughters,  their  Com- 
panions, whether  Male  or  Female,  and  their 
Friends  ;  the  manners  of  this  class,  are  to  them 
the  only  agreeable  manners ;  the  morals  of  this 
class  the  only  virtue.    It  hence  appears,  that  the 
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principal  part  of  the  associations,  which  make  the 
idea  of  country  an  affection,  are,  in  their  case, 
connected  exclusively  with  the  good  of  their  own 
class.  When  their  own  acts,  as  causes,  are  asso- 
ciated with  accessions  to  this  good,  as  effects,  the 
Motive  created  is  that  of  benefit  to  the  class. 
Patriotism,  in  their  case,  means,  literally,  1st,  Af- 
fection for  their  own  class ;  2dly,  The  Motive  to 
benefit  that  class  ;  and  3dly,  A  readiness  to  obey 
that  Motive. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Patriotism  is  the 
only  name  provided  for  all  the  three  states  of 
the  agreeable  trains  connected  with  the  idea  of 
country,  the  affection,  the  motive,  and  the 
disposition, — and  that  it  is  commonly  used  in 
a  laudatory  sense  ;  to  mark  an  unusual  degree  of 
the  Affection,  the  Motive,  or  the  Disposition. 

It  follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  there 
can  be  no  real  Patriotism,  no  pointing  of  the 
Affection,  the  Motive,  and  Disposition,  steadily 
to  the  good  of  the  whole,  without  preference  of 
any  particular  part ;  except,  either  in  men  of 
elevated  minds  and  affections,  in  whom  the  larger 
associations,  generated  by  a  good  Education,  con- 
trol the  narrow  associations,  growing  out  of  a 
particular  position ;  or,  in  men  whose  position  is 
such  as  to  give  them  pleasurable  associations 
chiefly  with  individuals  of  the  general  mass, 
whose  good  has  this  happy  quality,  that  it  is 
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always  identified  with  that  of  the  community  at 
large. 

5.  The  group,  called  a  Party,  or  Class,  gene- 
rates associations,  which  have  produced  great;  we 
may  say  terrible,  effects,  in  human  life ;  and 
which  thence  deserve  a  great  degree  of  attention. 
The  associations,  of  which  the  affection  con- 
sists, and  by  which  the  interest  of  the  class  comes 
to  be  identified,  as  it  were,  with  the  interest  of  the 
individual,  have  been  already  pointed  out.  From 
this  the  generation  of  the  motive  is  easily  traced. 

When  the  interests  of  the  class  are  contemplated 
as  capable,  either  of  receiving  increase,  or  of 
being  preserved  from  diminution,  by  the  acts  of  the 
class,  collectively,  or  individually ;  that  is,  when  the 
increase,  or  the  preservation  from  diminution,  is 
associated,  as  effect,  with  acts  of  the  class,  collec- 
tively, or  individually,  as  cause,  the  motive  exists. 

When  a  readiness  to  obey  this  motive  ;  that 
is,  a  facility  of  forming  the  associations  which 
constitute  the  motive,  exists,  the  corresponding 
disposition  exists. 

There  are  no  appropriate  names  for  these  states 
of  consciousness.  We  make,  by  the  usual  forced 
service  of  the  word  Love,  a  name  for  necessary 
occasions.  A  nobleman  says,  he  has  a  Love  for 
his  Order ;  and  that  term,  Love  of  his  Order,  is 
the  name  for  all  the  three  states,  the  affection, 
the  motive,  and  the  disposition. 
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The  Clergy  have  invented  a  name  for  their  own 
case.  It  is  Love  of  the  Church.  This  means,  the 
love  of  the  interests  of  the  class;  of  the  Wealth, 
Power,  and  Dignity,  of  the  Clergy.  The  term 
Love  of  the  Church  has  the  usual  variety  of  mean- 
ing. It  is  the  name  not  only  of  the  affection, 
but  also  of  the  motive,  and  the  disposition. 

It  is  moreover  a  name  well  contrived  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  class  ;  because  it  is  calculated  to  keep 
the  real  character  of  the  associations  out  of  sight. 

6.  The  aggregate,  included  under  the  compre- 
hensive term  Mankind,  is  in  so  many  ways 
associated  with  our  pains  and  pleasures,  that  the 
interest  of  each  individual  appears,  in  some  de- 
gree, bound  up  in  the  interest  of  the  race.  Any 
act  of  ours,  then,  by  which  the  interest  of  the 
race  can  be  promoted,  is  associated  in  our  minds 
with  our  own  interest ;  and  becomes  a  motive. 
A  readiness  to  act  upon  this  motive,  is  the  dis- 
position; and  the  affection,  the  motive,  and 
the  disposition,  have  but  one  name,  Love  of 
Mankind. 

This  motive  operates  feebly,  and  is  easily  over- 
ruled by  other  motives,  in  the  great  majority  of 
men.  A  very  general  idea,  such  as  that  of  Man- 
hind,  is  an  indistinct  idea ;  and  no  strong  asso- 
ciation is  formed  with  it,  except  by  the  means  of 
Education.  In  the  common  run  of  men,  the 
narrow  sympathies,  alone,  act  with  any  considera- 
ble force.    Such  men  can  sympathize  with  this 
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individual,  and  the  other  individual,  with  their 
own  Family,  or  their  own  class.  But  to  sympa- 
thize with  mankind  at  large,  or  even  with  the 
body  of  the  people  in  their  own  country,  exceeds 
the  bounds  of  their  contracted  affections. 

Large  Classes,  which  cannot  be  the  object  of 
our  Senses,  become  steady  subjects  of  contempla- 
tion, only  through  the  medium  of  General  Terms. 
Applied,  in  comprehensive,  and  important  Pro- 
positions, General  Terms  call  forth  associations 
of  the  most  interesting  nature ;  and  to  men,  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  so  applying  them,  become  the 
source  of  an  affection,  powerful  enough  to  control 
every  other  propensity  of  their  nature.     It  is 
only  by  a  Philosophical  Education,  that  men  are 
early  trained  to  the  use  of  General  Terms,  and 
comprehensive  Propositions;  and  have  the  means 
of  forming  those  associations,  on  which  the  most 
ennobling  of  all  the  states  of  Human  Conscious- 
ness depends. 
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THE  ACTS  OF  OUR  FELLOW-CREATURES,  WHICH 
ARE  CAUSES  OF  OUR  PAINS  AND  PLEASURES, 
CONTEMPLATED  AS  CONSEQUENTS  OF  OUR  OWN 
ACTS. 

We  are  now  in  a  condition  to  explain  the 
Phenomena,  which  have  been  classed  under  the 
titles  of  Moral  Sense,  Moral  Faculty,  Sense  of 
Right  and  Wrong,  Moral  Affection,  Love  of 
Virtue,  and  so  on,  which  are  all  names  of  similar 
import. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that,  of  all  the 
Causes  of  our  Pleasures  and  Pains,  none  are  to  be 
compared,  in  point  of  magnitude,  with  the  actions 
of  ourselves,  and  our  Fellow-creatures.  From  this 
class  of  causes,  a  far  greater  amount  of  Pleasures 
and  Pains  proceed,  than  from  all  other  causes 
taken  together.  It  follows,  that  these  causes 
are  objects  of  intense  affection  to  us  ;  either 
favourable,  if  they  are  the  cause  of  Pleasure ; 
or  unfavourable,  if  they  are  the  cause  of  Pain. 
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The  actions  from  which  men  derive  advantage 
have  all  been  classed  under  four  Titles ;  Prudence, 
Fortitude,  Justice,  Beneficence. 

We  apply  the  names  Prudent,  Brave,  Just, 
Beneficent,  both  to  our  own  acts,  and  to  the  acts 
of  other  men. 

When  those  names  are  applied  to  our  own  acts, 
the  first  two,  Prudent  and  Brave,  express  acts 
which  are  useful  to  ourselves,  in  the  first  instance  ; 
the  latter  two,  Just,  and  Beneficent,  express  acts, 
which  are  useful  to  others,  in  the  first  instance. 

When  we  apply  the  same  names,  not  to  our 
own  acts,  but  to  the  acts  of  other  men,  the  first 
two,  Prudent  and  Brave,  express  acts  which  are 
useful  to  them  in  the  first  instance  ;  the  latter 
two,  Just  and  Beneficent,  express  acts  which  are 
useful  to  others,  in  the  first  instance. 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that  those  acts  of 
ours,  which  are  primarily  useful  to  ourselves,  are 
secondarily  useful  to  others  ;  and  those  which  are 
primarily  useful  to  others,  are  secondarily  useful 
to  ourselves.  Thus,  it  is  by  our  own  Prudence 
and  Fortitude,  that  we  are  best  enabled  to  do  acts 
of  Justice  and  Beneficence  to  others.  And  it  is 
by  acts  of  Justice  and  Beneficence  to  others,  that 
we  best  dispose  them  to  do  similar  acts  to  us. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  other  men,  the  acts 
which  are  primarily  useful  to  themselves,  their 
Prudence,  their  Fortitude,  are  secondarily  useful 
to  others,  as  by  them  they  are  the  better  enabled 
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to  be  always  just  and  beneficent ;  and  the  acts  by 
which  they  are  primarily  useful  to  others,  their 
Justice,  their  Beneficence,  are  secondarily  useful 
to  themselves,  as  disposing  others  the  more  to 
be  just  and  beneficent  toward  them. 

We  have  two  sets  of  associations,  therefore, 
with  the  acts  which  are  thus  named ;  one  set  of 
associations  with  them,  when  they  are  considered 
as  our  own  acts  ;  another  set  of  associations  with 
them,  when  they  are  considered  as  the  acts  of 
other  men. 

1.  When  they  are  considered  as  our  own  acts; 
in  other  words,  when  we  consider  our  own  Pru- 
dence, Bravery,  Justice,  and  Beneficence,  we  have 
associations  with  them  of  the  following  kind. 
With  our  own  acts  of  Prudence  and  Bravery,  we 
associate  good  to  ourselves ;  that  is,  either  Plea- 
sure, or  the  cause  of  Pleasure,  as  the  immediate 
consequent.  Acts  of  prudence,  for  example,  are 
divided  into  two  sorts ;  the  sort  productive  of 
good,  and  the  sort  preventive  of  evil.  All  acts 
which  add  to  our  Wealth,  Power,  and  Dignity, 
or  any  one  of  them,  so  far  as  they  produce  this 
effect  without  counterbalancing  evil,  may  be  called 
acts  of  Prudence.  Thus,  incessant  Labour,  by  all 
those  to  whom  it  is  necessary  for  subsistence,  or  for 
reputation,  is  a  course  of  Prudence.  Prudence,  how- 
ever, in  it  scommon  acceptation,  is  more  employed 
to  denote  the  acts  by  which  we  avoid  evils,  than 
those  by  which  we  obtain  good;  those  by  which 
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we  reject  present  pleasures  when  followed  by- 
pains  which  overbalance  them,  and  by  which  we 
endure  present  pains  when  they  prevent  the  fol- 
lowing of  greater  pains,  or  secure  the  following 
of  pleasures  which  overbalance  them. 

It  thus  appears,  that,  for  the  most  perfect  per- 
formance of  acts  of  prudence,  the  greatest  mea- 
sure of  knowledge  is  required.  It  is  the  choice 
made,  among  all  the  innumerable  acts  within  our 
power,  of  those,  the  consequences  of  which,  when 
the  pleasurable  and  painful  are  balanced  against 
one  another,  constitute  the  greatest  amount  of 
good.  To  this  is  requisite,  a  knowledge  of  all 
the  train  of  consequences,  which  each  act  can  pro- 
duce ;  that  is,  a  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of 
almost  every  thing,  animate,  and  inanimate,  with 
which  we  are  surrounded ;  and  a  judgment,  con- 
stantly upon  the  alert,  to  draw  correct  conclusions 
from  what  we  know. 

When  we  perform  acts  of  courage  or  forti- 
tude, the  chance  of  Evil,  that  is,  danger,  is 
incurred  for  the  sake  of  a  preponderant  good.  If 
the  good  were  not  something  more  than  a  balance 
for  the  chance  of  Evil,  the  consequences  of  the 
act  would  not  be  a  balance  of  good,  but  of  evil. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  an  immoral,  not  a  moral, 
act ;  and  would  have  no  title  to  the  name  of 
Courage. 

Knowledge  is,  therefore,  as  necessary  to  the 
exercise  of  this  virtue  as  to  that  of  Prudence. 
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Courage,  in  fact,  is  but  a  species  of  the  acts  of 
Prudence :  a  class  selected  for  distinction  by  a 
particular  name  ;  that  class,  in  which  evils,  of 
great  magnitude,  or  rather  of  a  particular  descrip- 
tion, are  to  be  hazarded,  for  the  sake  of  a  pre- 
ponderant good.  But  how  is  the  amount  of  the 
good,  or  of  the  evil,  to  be  ascertained,  but  by 
that  power  of  tracing  the  consequences  of  acts, 
for  which  the  greatest  knowledge,  and  the  most 
accurate  judgment,  are  required  ? 

When,  with  the  ideas  of  our  acts  of  Prudence, 
and  acts  of  Courage,  past,  and  future,  have  been 
associated,  sufficiently  often,  the  classes  of  benefits 
which  are  the  consequences  of  them,  the  Ideas  of 
those  acts  are  no  longer  simple  ideas,  indif- 
ferent ideas  ;  they  are  pleasurable  ideas  ; 
that  is,  affections. 

The  motive,  in  this  case,  presents  a  pecu- 
liarity, which  requires  attention.  In  the  case  of 
the  Love  of  Wealth,  Power,  or  Dignity,  the  Love 
of  Individuals,  the  Love  of  Family,  and  all  other 
causes  of  our  Pleasures,  we  have  uniformly  found 
the  Affection  to  be  one  thing,  the  Motive  another. 
The  Affection  consisted  of  the  association  of  the 
idea  of  the  object  as  Cause,  with  that  of  our  Plea- 
sures as  Effect.  The  Motive  consisted  of  the 
association  of  the  idea  of  the  object,  as  cause, 
with  that  of  our  pleasures,  as  effect,  and  the  idea 
of  an  act  of  ours,  as  cause  of  that  cause.  When 
it  is  an  act  of  our  own,  however,  which  is  the 
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cause  of  our  Pleasure,  there  is  no  act  of  ours  to 
be  associated  as  cause  of  that  cause.  The  ideas 
of  the  act,  and  its  consequences,  are  the  Motive. 
The  motive,  therefore,  and  the  affection,  are 
in  this  case  the  same. 

The  next  two  classes  of  acts  are  those  to  which 
the  names,  Justice,  and  Beneficence,  have  been 
applied.  Taken  together,  they  are  the  names  of 
all  those  acts  of  a  man,  by  which  he  does  good  to 
others.  Out  of  these,  the  name  Justice  selects  a 
particular  class,  and  all  the  rest  are  Beneficence. 

Men,  in  society,  have  found  it  essential,  for 
mutual  benefit,  that  the  powers  of  Individuals, 
over  the  general  causes  of  good,  should  be  fixed 
by  certain  rules  ;  that  is,  Laws.  Acts  done  in 
conformity  with  those  rules  are  called  Just  Acts  ; 
and,  when  duly  considered,  they  are  seen  to  in- 
clude the  main  portion  of  acts  of  beneficence  in 
general ;  of  those  acts  of  ours,  the  immediate 
object  of  which  is  the  good  of  others.  To  the 
performance  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  acts  of  Jus- 
tice, our  Fellow-creatures  compel  us,  by  annexing 
penalties  to  the  non-performance  of  them.  A 
large  portion,  however,  remain  to  be  performed 
without  compulsion. 

Our  Beneficent  acts  are  either  causes  of  plea- 
sure to  others  immediately,  or  causes  of  the 
causes  of  their  pleasures.  The  act  of  him  who 
gives  a  cup  of  water  to  the  thirsty  traveller  in 
the  Desert,  may  be  said  to  be  cause  of  the  plea- 
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sure  of  the  Traveller.  The  act  of  him  who  in- 
structs the  Traveller,  before  he  proceeds  on  his 
journey,  where  in  the  Desert  water  is  to  be 
found,  is  the  cause  of  the  cause  of  his  Pleasure. 
To  speak  generally,  all  acts  of  ours,  by  which 
increase  is  imparted  to  the  Wealth,  Power,  and 
Dignity  of  another  person,  and  to  the  favourable 
disposition  of  other  persons  towards  him  ;  or  by 
which  diminution  of  those  advantages  is  pre- 
vented, are  acts  of  Beneficence  towards  him. 

It  is  easy  to  trace  in  what  manner  the  ideas  of 
those  acts  become  Affections,  In  the  first  place, 
we  have  associations  of  pleasure  with  all  the  plea- 
surable feelings  of  a  Fellow-creature.  We  have 
associations  of  pleasure,  therefore,  with  those  acts 
of  ours  which  yield  him  pleasure.  In  the  second 
place,  those  are  the  acts  which  procure  to  us  one 
of  the  most  highly  valued  of  all  the  sources  of  our 
pleasures,  the  favourable  Disposition  of  our  Fellow- 
men.  With  our  acts  of  Justice  and  Beneficence, 
therefore,  we  have  associations  of  all  the  plea- 
sures which  the  favourable  disposition  of  other 
men  towards  us  is  calculated  to  produce.  By 
those  associations,  the  Idea  of  our  own  beneficent 
acts  is  no  longer  an  Indifferent  Idea;  it  be- 
comes a  Pleasurable  Idea,  that  is,  an  Af- 
fection. 

Pleasurable  ideas,  as  effects,  associated  with  acts 
of  our  own  as  the  cause,  constitute  the  motive, 
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as  well  as  the  affection.  The  reason  of  this, 
we  have  just  stated,  and  need  not  repeat. 

We  have  now  seen  by  what  associations  both 
affection,  and  motive  are  created,  in  the  case 
of  our  own  acts  of  Prudence,  Fortitude,  Justice, 
and  Beneficence.  The  Disposition,  as  in  all 
other  cases,  consists  in  a  facility,  from  habit,  of 
performing  the  associations;  in  other  words,'  a 
readiness  of  obeying  the  Motive. 

In  each  of  the  cases,  the  Affection,  the  Motive, 
and  the  Disposition,  have  the  same  name.  Thus, 
Prudence  is  the  name  of  the  Affection,  and  Motive, 
and  also  of  the  Disposition,  to  acts  of  Prudence  ; 
so  is  Fortitude,  Justice,  and  Beneficence,  each  in 
regard  to  its  own  class  of  acts. 

Beside  the  four  specific  names,  Prudence,  For- 
titude, Justice,  and  Beneficence,  we  have  a  Gene- 
rical  Name,  which  includes  them  all.  Virtue  is 
the  name  of  Prudence,  Fortitude,  Justice,  and  Be- 
neficence, all  taken  together.  It  is  also,  like  the 
name  of  each  of  the  species  included  under  it,  at 
once  the  name  of  the  Affection,  the  Motive,  and 
the  Disposition.  The  man  who  has  the  Disposi- 
tion toward  all  the  four,  Prudence,  Fortitude, 
Justice,  Beneficence,  in  full  strength ;  that  is,  who 
has  acquired,  from  habit,  the  facility  of  associating 
with  those  acts  the  pleasures  which  result  from 
them,  in  other  words,  a  habit  of  obeying  the  mo- 
tives, is  perfectly  virtuous. 
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It  requires  the  most  perfect  education  to  create 
those  associations  adequately,  in  other  words,  to 
give  the  motives  such  power  within  us,  that,  when 
counteracted  by  other  motives,  they  may  always 
prevail.  Under  the  present  imperfect  state  of 
education,  it  is  rather  by  their  constant  action, 
than  their  force,  that  they  produce  the  very  con- 
siderable effects,  of  which  we  see  that  they  are  the 
causes.  In  few  men,  are  they  a  match  for  any  of 
the  more  potent  motives ;  and,  in  most  men,  they 
give  way,  habitually,  whenever  they  are  opposed 
by  any  other  motive  even  of  moderate  strength. 
There  are  so  many  occasions,  however,  in  every 
part  of  our  lives,  for  acts  of  virtue,  when  other 
motives  do  not  intervene,  that  we  may  still  ascribe 
to  the  motives  of  virtue,  feeble  as  they  generally 
are,  a  large  portion  of  the  happiness  which  we 
observe  in  the  world. 

2.  Having  considered  the  associations  which 
each  of  us  has  with  the  ideas  of  his  own  acts  of 
Prudence,  Fortitude,  Justice,  and  Beneficence,  it 
remains  that  we  consider  the  associations  which 
each  of  us  has  with  other  men's  acts  of  Prudence, 
Fortitude,  Justice,  and  Beneficence. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the  Prudence 
of  other  men  is  primarily  useful  to  themselves, 
secondarily  useful  to  others.  A  man  who  is  to  a 
certain  degree  imprudent,  deprives  himself  of 
the  power  of  being  useful  either  to  himself  or  to 
others.    As  we  have  agreeable  associations  with 
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acts  which  produce  pleasure  to  others,  so  we  have 
agreeable  associations  with  the  cause  of  such  acts, 
the  power  of  producing  them  ;  and,  of  course,  dis- 
agreeable associations  with  the  acts  which  deprive 
a  man  of  the  means  of  doing  good  to  others,  and 
warding  off  evil  from  himself.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  enter  into  a  more  minute  analysis  to  shew  in 
what  manner  our  Idea  of  another  man's  Prudence 
becomes  a  Pleasurable  Idea,  in  other  words,  an 
Affection. 

We  next  proceed  to  the  case  of  Fortitude,  Cou- 
rage, We  have  seen  that  Fortitude  is  the  name 
of  that  class  of  acts,  in  which  a  good  is  aimed  at 
by  the  risk  of  a  great  evil.  There  is  a  grand  class 
of  cases  in  which  the  good  aimed  at  is  not  the 
peculiar  good  of  the  Individual  or  Individuals  by 
whom  the  act,  or  series  of  acts,  is  performed,  but 
a  good  common  to  others,  to  a  whole  People ;  as, 
for  example,  when  another  hostile  People  is  en- 
countered and  overcome.  Of  course,  in  such  a 
case,  we  have  a  strong  association  of  our  own 
pleasures,  or  exemption  from  pains,  with  other 
men's  courage,  whether  we  are  sharing  with  them 
in  the  danger,  or  exempted  from  it  by  their  acts. 
This  association  is  such  as  to  constitute,  and  we 
know  by  experience  does  constitute,  a  very  strong 
Affection.  Even  when  the  good  sought  by  the 
act  of  courage  is  only  the  good  of  the  individual, 
we  have  a  sufficient  association  with  it  of  pleasur- 
able ideas  to  constitute  it  an  Affection.  We 
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have,  first  of  all,  an  agreeable  association  with  the 
balance  of  good  which  the  act  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce to  the  actor.  And  next  we  have  a  very  power- 
ful association  of  pleasure  with  the  state  of  mind 
in  which  the  Idea  of  a  great  evil  is  controlled  by 
the  Idea  of  a  greater  good.  When  the  motive  exists 
to  do  us  good  in  a  man  who  has  such  a  mind,  he 
will  not  be  deterred  by  the  prospect  of  an  in- 
adequate evil.  When  we  encounter  danger  in 
company  with  such  a  man,  we  shall  not  be  exposed 
to  greater  danger  by  his  deserting  us. 

As  other  men's  acts  of  Justice  and  Beneficence 
are  directly  beneficial  to  them  who  are  the 
objects  of  them,  it  is  impossible  that  every  man 
should  not  have  pleasurable  associations,  first 
with  the  acts  of  Justice  and  Beneficence  of  the 
men,  whose  sphere  of  action  extends  to  himself, 
and  then  with  the  acts  of  Justice  and  Beneficence 
of  all  men.  And  as  the  benefits  which  spring 
from  such  actions  are  very  great,  the  Affec- 
tion, generated  by  association  of  the  Ideas  of 
those  Benefits,  is  proportionally  strong. 

Of  all  the  Motives,  competent  to  our  nature, 
those  belonging  to  this  class  are  by  far  the  most 
important.  As  there  is  nothing  in  which  I  am 
so  deeply  interested,  as  that  the  acts  of  men, 
which  regard  myself  immediately,  should  be 
acts  of  Justice  and  Beneficence,  and  those  which 
regard  themselves  immediately,  should  be  acts  of 
Prudence  and  Fortitude,  it  follows,  that  I  have 
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an  interest,  proportionally  deep,  in  all  those  acts  of 
my  own,  which  operate  as  causes  of  those  acts  in 
other  people. 

Of  acts  of  other  men,  which  are  useful  to  us, 
a  great  number  can  be  bought  by  wealth,  or  com- 
manded by  power,  or  elicited  by  dignity.  The 
mode  of  the  operation  of  those  causes  has  already 
been  explained,  and  the  motives  into  the  composi- 
tion of  which  they  enter,  form  a  different  class. 
The  acts  of  beneficence,  of  justice,  of  fortitude,  and 
of  prudence,  performed  by  other  men  in  our  behalf, 
are,  to  a  vast  extent,  such  as  can  neither  be 
bought,  nor  commanded.  What  means  have  we 
of  increasing  to  the  utmost,  the  number  of  those 
acts  ;  diminishing  to  the  utmost,  the  number  of 
those  of  an  opposite  tendency  ? 

Those  means  are  of  two  sorts :  1st,  Similar  ac- 
tions on  our  part ;  2dly,  The  manifestation  on 
our  part,  of  the  disposition  to  perform  similar 
actions. 

1.  It  is  interesting  here  to  observe,  by  what  a 
potent  call  we  are  summoned  to  Virtue.  Of  all 
that  we  enjoy,  more  is  derived  from  those  acts  of 
other  men,  on  which  we  bestow  the  name  Virtue, 
than  from  any  other  cause.  Our  own  virtue  is 
the  principal  cause  why  other  men  reciprocate 
the  acts  of  virtue  toward  us.  With  the  idea  of 
our  own  acts  of  virtue,  there  are  naturally  as- 
sociated the  ideas  of  all  the  immense  advantages 
we  derive  from  the  virtuous  acts  of  our  Fellow- 
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creatures.  When  this  association  is  formed  in 
due  strength,  which  it  is  the  main  business  of  a 
good  education  to  effect,  the  motive  of  virtue 
becomes  paramount  in  the  human  breast. 

2.  We  strongly  act  upon  other  men,  when  we 
manifest  on  our  parts,  a  disposition  to  perform 
acts  in  their  favour,  in  consequence  of  the  acts 
performed  by  them  in  favour  of  others.  This 
disposition  we  manifest,  when  we  praise  those 
acts  ;  or,  as  we  otherwise  phrase  it,  when  we 
declare  our  approbation,  or  admiration,  of  them. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  our  names  for 
those  acts  ; — Prudence,  Fortitude,  Justice,  Bene- 
ficence, Virtue  ;  are  names  of  Praise.  They  are 
names,  not  merely  of  the  acts,  but  of  the  acts 
associated  with  the  ideas  of  the  benefits  resulting 
from  them  ;  and  further  associated  with  the  ideas 
of  those  acts  of  ours,  which  are  the  causes  of 
such  acts  ;  acts  of  similar  utility  on  our  part  to 
the  Authors  of  the  acts  which  are  useful  to  us. 

Praise,  also,  is  extensive  in  its  operation.  The 
acts  of  any  individual  can  afford  a  retribution  for 
the  virtuous  acts  of  a  very  small  number  of  men. 
His  Praise  can  extend  to  all  men ;  and  its  effects 
are  most  important.  Not  only  does  it  indicate 
the  affection  of  him  who  is  the  author  of  it,  toward 
him  who  is  the  object ;  but  it  points  out  him 
who  is  the  object  of  it,  to  all  other  men,  as  the 
proper  object  of  a  similar  affection  in  them.  This 
indication  has  some  tendency  to  propagate  the 
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favourable  affection  or  disposition  towards  the 
object  of  the  applause  ;  but  it  has  a  much  greater 
tendency  to  propagate  the  praise ;  and  when 
praise  is  sounded  from  many  lips,  that  is,  when  a 
disposition  is  expressed  by  many  persons  favour- 
able to  the  man  who  has  been  the  author  of  the 
applauded  acts,  a  number  of  acts  in  his  favour  are 
the  natural  consequence. 

That  we  have  pleasurable  associations  of  great 
potency,  with  this  manifestation  of  the  favourable 
disposition  of  others  towards  us,  is  matter  of 
common  and  constant  experience.  It  is  called,  in 
its  more  remarkable  states,  the  Love  of  Fame, 
and  is  known  to  operate  as  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful motives  in  our  nature.  One  of  its  cases  is  a 
remarkable  exemplification  of  that  high  degree 
of  association,  which  has  been  already  explained, 
and  to  which  we  have  frequently  had  occasion  to 
advert,  in  explaining  other  phenomena;  the  degree 
which  constitutes  belief,  and  which  gives  to  that 
belief,  even  when  momentary,  and  instantly 
overruled  by  other  associations,  a  powerful  effect 
on  our  actions. 

Not  only  that  Praise  of  us,  which  is  diffused 
in  our  lives,  and  from  which  agreeable  con- 
sequences may  arise  to  us,  is  delightful,  by  the 
associated  ideas  of  the  pleasures  resulting  from  it ; 
but  that  Praise,  which  we  are  never  to  hear, 
which  will  be  diffused  only  when  we  are  dead, 
and  from  which  no  actual  effects  can  ever  accrue 
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to  us,  is  often  an  object  of  intense  affection,  and 
acts  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  motives  in  our 
nature. 

The  habit  which  we  form,  in  the  case  of  im- 
mediate praise,  of  associating  the  idea  of  the 
praise  with  the  idea  of  pleasurable  consequences 
to  ourselves,  is  so  strong,  that  the  idea  of  pleasur- 
able consequences  to  ourselves  becomes  altogether 
inseparable  from  the  idea  of  our  Praise.  ^It  is 
one  of  those  cases  in  which  the  one  Idea  never 
can  exist  without  the  other.  The  belief,  thus 
engendered,  is  of  course  encountered  immediately 
by  other  belief,  that  we  shall  be  incapable  of 
profiting  by  any  consequences,  which  posthumous 
fame  can  produce :  as  the  fear,  that  is,  the  belief 
of  ghosts,  in  a  man  passing  through  a  church- 
yard at  midnight,  may  be  immediately  encoun- 
tered by  his  settled,  habitual  belief  that  ghosts 
have  no  existence ;  and  yet  his  terror,  not  only 
remains  for  a  time,  but  is  constantly  renewed,  as 
often  as  he  is  placed  in  circumstances  with  which 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  associate  the  existence 
of  ghosts. 

The  operation  of  Dispraise  is  similar,  to  pre- 
vent the  performance  of  acts  contrary  to  Justice, 
Beneficence,  Fortitude,  and  Prudence.  Dispraise 
is  the  manifestation  of  a  Disposition,  unfavourable 
to  the  object  of  it,  a  disposition  to  abstain  from 
acts  useful  to  him,  not  to  abstain  from  acts  hurt- 
ful to  him.    It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  the 
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associations  formed  in  this  case.  It  is  a  matter 
of  common  and  constant  experience,  that  we  have 
associations  of  painful  consequences,  with  the  idea 
of  the  unfavourable  disposition  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, associations  which  constitute  some  of  the 
most  painful  feelings  of  our  nature.  This  it  is, 
which  is  commonly  expressed  by  the  terms  loss  of 
reputation,  loss  of  character,  disgrace,  infamy. 
In  some  instances,  the  Association  rises  to  that 
remarkable  case,  which  we  have  had  frequent 
occasions  of  observing ;  when  the  means  become 
a  more  important  object  than  the  end,  the  cause, 
than  the  effect.  It  not  unfrequently  happens, 
that  the  idea  of  the  unfavourable  sentiments  of 
mankind,  becomes  more  intolerable  than  all  the 
consequences  which  could  result  from  them  ;  and 
men  make  their  escape  from  life,  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  tormenting  idea  of  certain  con- 
sequences, which,  at  most,  would  only  diminish 
the  advantages  of  living.  Nor  is  the  Idea  of 
posthumous  Disgrace,  less  operative  than  that  of 
posthumous  Fame,  and  from  the  same  species  of 
association.  In  men,  in  whom  the  associations 
which  constitute  the  pain  of  disgrace  are  strong ; 
though  not  sufficiently  strong  to  restrain  them 
from  deeds  which  incur  the  execration  of  man- 
kind, the  thought  of  what  they  have  done  is 
agonizing.  Along  with  it,  constantly  rises  up, 
before  them,  the  idea  of  the  condemnatory  coun- 
tenance, the  condemnatory  sentiment,  the  retri- 
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butive  acts,  of  every  human  being  the  idea  of 
whom  is  presented  to  them.  They  are  never  at 
rest.  The  Idea  of  the  horrid  Deed  or  Deeds 
becomes  associated  with  almost  every  point  of 
their  consciousness.  At  every  moment,  it  rises 
up  in  their  minds,  and  along  with  it  the  over- 
whelming train  of  ideas,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected. In  its  more  awful  cases,  this  state  of 
mind  is  called  Remorse ;  and  is  generally  re- 
garded as  the  most  perfect  state  of  suffering  to 
which  a  human  Being  is  exposed. 

The  same  considerations  account  for  that  re- 
markable phenomenon  of  our  nature,  eloquently 
described,  but  not  explained,  by  Adam  Smith,  that, 
in  minds  happily  trained,  the  love  of  Praisewor- 
thiness,  the  dread  of  Blameworthiness,  is  a 
stronger  feeling,  than  the  love  of  actual  Praise, 
the  Dread  of  actual  Blame.  It  is  one  of  those 
cases,  in  which,  by  the  power  of  the  association, 
the  secondary  feeling  becomes  more  powerful 
than  the  primary.  In  all  men,  the  idea  of  praise, 
as  consequent,  is  associated  with  the  idea  of  cer- 
tain acts  of  theirs,  as  antecedent ;  the  idea  of 
blame,  as  consequent,  with  the  idea  of  certain 
acts  of  theirs,  as  antecedent.  This  association 
constitutes  what  we  call  the  feeling,  or  notion,  or 
sentiment,  or  idea  (for  it  goes  by  all  those  names), 
of  Praiseworthiness,  and  Blameworthiness.  The 
anticipation,  in  the  one  case,  is  delightful ;  in  the 
other  painful.    The  association  exists  in  different 
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men,  in  all  possible  degrees  of  strength.  In  some 
men  it  exists  in  so  great  a  degree  of  strength,  that 
not  only,  the  pleasure  of  immediate  praise,  the 
pain  of  immediate  blame,  but  every  other  feeling 
of  their  nature,  is  subdued  by  it. 

The  case  is  perfectly  analogous  to  that  of  the 
love  of  posthumous  praise,  the  dread  of  posthu- 
mous blame,  and  is  a  still  more  important  prin- 
ciple of  action,  as  it  has  reference,  not  to  what 
is,  or  to  what  shall  be,  but  to  what  ought  to  be, 
the  sentiments  of  mankind. 

Such,  then,  are  the  affections  which  we  bear 
toward  the  just,  the  beneficent,  the  courageous, 
the  prudent  acts  of  other  men,  and  the  contrary; 
that  is,  such  are  the  associations  we  have  with 
them  of  pleasurable,  or  painful  consequences. 
Such  also  are  the  motives  ;  that  is,  the  feelings 
generated  by  the  association  of  certain  acts  of  ours, 
as  cause,  with  the  virtuous  acts  of  other  men,  as 
their  effects. 

Of  those  motives,  that  which  involves  the 
acts  of  praising  and  blaming,  is  in  constant  and 
strong  operation.  It  is  from  the  great  use  made 
of  those  acts  in  the  Education  of  children,  and 
even  in  the  rude  management  of  them  in  the  nur- 
sery, that  praise  and  blame  acquires  the  influence 
in  most  cases,  the  ascendancy  in  some,  which  they 
are  seen  to  exercise  over  us.  It  is  this  sensibility 
to  praise  and  blame,  in  other  words,  the  associa- 
tions we  have  with  them,  which  gives  its  effect  to 
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what  is  called  Popular  Opinion,  or  the  Popu- 
lar Sanction,  and,  when  the  acts  of  Justice, 
Beneficence,  Fortitude,  and  Prudence  of  other  men 
are  the  objects  of  it,  the  Moral  Sanction  ;  Po- 
pular Opinion,  being  a  phrase  which  expresses 
the  Praise  or  Blame  which  the  people  bestow ; 
and  the  Sanction  being  the  good  or  evil  conse- 
quences which  men  are  accustomed  to  associate 
with  that  praise  or  blame. 

In  the  present  state  of  Education,  the  Praise 
and  Blame  of  most  men  are  very  erroneously  be- 
stowed, with  great  precipitation,  commonly  in 
excess  upon  small  occasions,  with  little  regard  to 
its  justice  ;  blame  being  very  often  inflicted  where 
applause  is  due,  and  applause  lavished  where 
blame  ought  to  be  bestowed.  When  Education  is 
good,  no  point  of  morality  will  be  reckoned  of 
more  importance  than  the  distribution  of  Praise 
and  Blame ;  no  act  will  be  considered  more  im- 
moral than  the  misapplication  of  them.  They  are 
the  great  instruments  we  possess  for  ensuring 
moral  acts  on  the  part  of  our  Fellow-creatures ; 
and  when  we  squander  away,  or  prostitute  those 
great  causes  of  virtue,  and  thereby  deprive  them 
of  a  great  part  of  their  useful  tendency,  we  do 
what  in  us  lies  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  Virtue, 
and  thence  of  Felicity,  in  the  world. 

The  motives,  which  are  generated  by  the  asso- 
ciation of  our  own  acts  of  Justice  and  Beneficence 
as  cause  with  other  men's  acts  of  Justice  and  Be- 
neficence as  effects,  are  subject,  unhappily,  to 
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strong  counteraction;  because  it  rarely  happens 
that  we  can  perform  acts  of  Justice  and  Bene- 
ficence without  more  or  less  of  sacrifice  to  our- 
selves. The  association,  at  the  same  time,  is 
strong,  in  all  men.  All  men  have  the  daily  expe- 
rience, that  their  own  acts  of  Justice,  and  Bene- 
ficence, dispose  other  men  to  be  Beneficent  to 
them;  their  own  acts  of  injustice  and  male- 
volence, dispose  other  men  to  bring  evil  (which 
in  this  case  they  call  punishment)  upon  them ; 
and  to  abstain  from  doing  them  good.  This  ex- 
perience is  of  course  followed  by  the  usual  asso- 
ciation between  cause  and  effect.  The  man  who 
does  acts  of  Justice  and  Beneficence,  anticipates 
the  favourable  disposition  of  mankind,  as  their 
natural  effect ;  and  this  association  is  his  belief,  or 
conviction,  or  sense  (he  calls  it  by  all  those 
names),  of  deserving  the  favourable  sentiments 
of  mankind.  The  man,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
performs  acts  which  are  unjust  and  hurtful  to 
others,  anticipates  the  unfavourable  and  hostile 
sentiments  of  mankind,  as  the  natural  conse- 
quents of  his  acts ;  in  other  words,  has  the  be- 
lief, or  conviction,  or  sense  (for  the  association 
in  this  case  also  has  these  various  names),  of 
deserving,  not  well,  but  ill,  at  the  hands  of 
other  men. 

There  are  no  men,  however  vicious,  in  whom 
those  associations  do  not  produce  constant  and 
numerous  effects.  When  they  have  not  been  hap- 
pily cultivated,  and  when  the  counteracting  associa- 
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tions,  of  which  we  just  now  made  mention,  have 
been  allowed  to  acquire  a  mischievous  strength, 
acts  in  opposition  to  them  are,  occasionally,  but, 
even  in  the  worst  men,  no  more  than  occasionally, 
produced. 

This  anticipation  of  the  hostile,  or  benevolent 
sentiments  of  mankind,  as  the  natural  effects  of 
actions  of  a  certain  description  on  our  part,  is  the 
foundation  of  that  remarkable  association  of  which 
we  had  very  recently  occasion  to  make  mention, 
the  association  which  Dr.  Smith  has  called  the 
love  of  Praise  worthiness,  and  which  is  sometimes 
found  to  be  much  more  powerful  than  the  love  of 
actual  Praise. 

The  disposition  which  corresponds  to  those 
motives,  or  the  facility  of  forming  the  associa- 
tions which  constitute  them,  is  the  result  of  habit 
in  this  as  in  all  other  cases. 

The  affection,  in  this  case,  has  the  name  of 
Moral  approbation  and  Disapprobation.  The 
same  is  the  only  name  we  have  for  the  motive. 
It  is  also  the  only  name  we  have  for  the  disposi- 
tion. The  terms  Moral  Sense ;  Sense  of  Right 
and  Wrong ;  Love  of  Virtue,  and  Hatred  of  Vice, 
are  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  terms ;  but 
they  are  not  equally  appropriate.  Virtue,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  a  name  which  is  given  to  each  of 
the  three,  the  Affection,  the  Motive,  the  Disposi- 
tion ;  Morality  is  a  name  which  is  applied  with 
similar  latitude. 
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W E  have  now  considered  the  class  of  sensations, 
called  Pleasurable,  and  Painful.  We  have  also 
considered  the  Ideas  of  those  sensations,  or  that 
revival  of  them  which  is  capable  of  taking  place, 
when  the  outward  action  upon  the  senses  is  re- 
moved. The  Idea  of  the  pleasurable  sensation, 
and  the  Desire  of  it ;  the  Idea  of  the  painful  sen- 
sation, and  the  Aversion  to  it ;  are  respectively 
names  for  one  and  the  same  state  of  consciousness. 

We  have  also  considered  the  Ideas  of  the  Causes 
of  our  Pleasurable  and  Painful  sensations.  We 
have  found  that  those  Ideas  are  never  Ideas  of  the 
Causes  separately ;  but  Ideas  both  of  the  causes 
and  of  their  effects,  inseparably  joined  by  asso- 
ciation. They  are  not,  therefore,  indifferent  Ideas  ; 
they  are  always  either  pleasurable  or  painful ;  be- 
ing complex  Ideas,  to  a  great  degree  composed  of 
the  Ideas  of  pleasurable  and  painful  sensations. 
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As  the  simple  Idea  of  a  pleasurable  or  painful 
sensation,  is  a  desire  or  an  aversion  ;  so  the 
complex  Idea,  composed  of  the  Ideas  of  a  Cause 
of  pleasurable  or  painful  sensations,  and  its  effects, 
is  called  an  affection;  which  receives  different 
names,  according  as  it  is  modified  by  different 
circumstances ;  of  time,  for  example,  past  or  fu- 
ture ;  and  if  future,  certainly  or  uncertainly, 
future. 

We  next  observed,  that  our  own  acts  were  very 
often  the  cause  of  the  causes  of  our  pleasures,  and 
of  the  prevention  of  our  pains.  The  Idea  of  an 
action  of  our  own,  as  cause,  strongly  associated 
with  the  Idea  of  a  pleasure  as  its  effect,  we  found 
to  be  a  state  of  mind  peculiarly  important ;  be- 
cause it  excites  to  action.  In  what  manner  this 
state  of  mind  gives  birth  to  action,  is  the  question 
which  we  now  have  to  resolve. 

The  object  of  the  Inquiry  is,  to  find  out,  what 
that  peculiar  state  of  mind  or  consciousness  is,  by 
which  action  is  preceded.  From  all  men  it  re- 
ceives the  same  name.  It  is  called  the  Will,  by 
every  body ;  and  by  every  body  this  Will  is  un- 
derstood to  be  a  state  of  mind  or  consciousness ; 
but  how  formed,  or  wherein  consisting,  is  vari- 
ously and  vehemently  disputed. 

Much  of  the  confusion  of  Ideas  which  has 
darkened  this  controversy  arose  from  the  mis- 
conception, so  long  universal,  respecting  the  Idea 
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of  a  Cause.  The  will  was  invariably,  and  justly, 
assumed  as  the  cause  of  the  action  ;  but  unhappily 
there  was  always  assumed  as  a  part  of  the  Idea 
of  this  cause,  an  item,  which  is  found  to  be  al- 
together imaginary.  In  the  sequence  of  events 
called  Cause  and  Effect,  men  were  not  contented 
with  the  Cause  and  the  Effect ;  they  imagined  a 
third  thing,  called  Force  or  Power,  which  was 
not  the  cause,  but  something  emanating  from  the 
cause,  and  the  true  and  immediate  cause  of  the 
Effect.  This  illusion  has  been  minutely  examined, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  by  a  late  Philo- 
sopher ;  by  whom  it  has  been  proved,  beyond  the 
reach  of  contradiction,  that  the  power  of  any 
cause  is  nothing  different  from  the  cause.  A 
cause,  and  the  power  of  a  cause,  are  not  two  things, 
but  two  names  for  the  same  thing.  With  the 
Idea  of  Cause  is  always  united  the  Idea  of  Effect. 
It  is  one  of  the  cases  of  inseparable  conjunction. 
The  Idea  of  the  Cause  as  existing,  is  irresistibly 
followed  by  the  Idea  of  the  Effect  as  existing. 
Not  only  does  the  one  Idea  always  follow  the 
other ;  but  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  prevent  their 
following.  Now  the  Idea  of  any  thing  as  exist- 
ing, when  that  idea  forces  itself  upon  us,  and  can- 
not be  resisted,  is  that  which  we  call  Belief.  In 
all  this,  however,  there  is  nothing  but  the  idea  of 
an  Antecedent  and  a  Consequent,  and  a  fixed 
order  of  Association.    Our  object,  therefore,  in 
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this  Inquiry  will  be  completely  attained  if  we 
discover  which  is  the  real  state  of  mind  which 
immediately  precedes  an  action. 

The  actions  of  a  human  being  may  be  divided 
into  two  sorts  :  I.  Those  which  are  called  the 
actions  of  his  Body ;  II.  Those  which  are  called 
the  actions  of  his  mind.  We  shall  endeavour  to 
ascertain  what  are  the  antecedents  of  both,  and 
shall  begin  with  the  Body. 

I.  The  actions  of  the  Body  are  all  of  one  sort. 
They  consist  essentially  of  that  action  of  certain 
fibres,  which  is  called  contraction.  The  object  of 
this  part  of  our  Inquiry,  therefore,  is,  to  ascertain 
what  are  the  states  of  mind  which  immediately 
precede  a  fibrous  contraction. 

We  can  shew  that  muscular  or  fibrous  contrac- 
tions follow,  1st,  Sensations ;  2dly,  Ideas  :  and 
we  can  also  shew,  that  in  a  vast  proportion  of 
those  cases,  the  sequence  is  invariable ;  in  other 
words,  that  the  Sensation,  or  Idea,  is  the  cause  of 
the  contraction. 

1.  It  is  no  part  of  our  present  business  to 
adduce  what  has  been  discovered  by  physiologists 
in  tracing  the  physical  antecedents  of  a  contract- 
ing muscle.  The  mental  antecedent  is  the  object 
of  our  inquiry ;  and  whether  a  physical  link,  or 
more  than  one  physical  link,  intervenes  between  it 
and  the  contraction,  alters  not  the  question  as  to 
the  state  of  the  mental  cause  ;  nor  the  fact  as  to 
the  ultimate  effect.  Facts  are  abundant,  to  prove, 
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that  the  nerves  are  the  immediate  instrument  of 
contraction ;  and  also  that  the  effect  produced  by 
the  mental  state  is  first  upon  the  nerves,  and  only- 
through  the  nerves  upon  the  muscle.  A  paralytic 
limb,  is  a  limb,  the  movement  of  which  is  not 
consequent  upon  that  mental  state  which  is  usually 
followed  by  such  a  movement.  But  a  paralytic 
limb  is  only  a  limb,  the  nerves  of  which  are 
deprived  of  their  usual  power  by  a  disorder  in  that 
part  of  the  brain  in  which  they  originate. 

Innumerable  facts  are  capable  of  being  adduced, 
to  prove  that  sensation  is  a  cause  of  muscular 
action.  There  is,  however,  little  necessity  to  be 
tedious  with  the  proof ;  because  there  will  be 
little  difficulty  in  assenting  to  the  proposition. 

The  distinction,  which  we  formerly  drew,  be- 
tween those  sensations  which  we  have  by  what  is 
called  the  external  senses,  in  other  words,  on  the 
surface  of  our  body,  and  those  (numerous,  not  in- 
dividually only,  but  also  in  their  species  or  kinds), 
which  we  have  in  the  internal  parts  of  our  bodies, 
it  is  here  peculiarly  necessary  to  remember,  and 
strongly  to  remark.  The  muscles  themselves  are 
internal  parts  of  the  body.  The  feelings  in  the 
muscles  are  one  species  of  those  internal  sensations. 
And,  in  general,  as  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  the  in- 
ternal sensations  are  a  leading  cause  of  such  ac- 
tions as  take  place  in  the  internal  organs  of  the 
Body. 

Some  of  the  external  cases  are  remarkably 
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familiar  and  precise.  A  pungent  odour  enters 
the  nostrils ;  first,  a  certain  sensation  follows,  and 
immediately  after,  the  violent  action  of  a  great 
number  of  muscles,  called  Sneezing.  In  drinking, 
a  drop  of  water  sometimes  enters  the  larynx ;  it 
produces  a  certain  sensation,  immediately  followed 
by  the  action  of  certain  muscles,  from  which  we 
have  the  very  painful  feeling  of  suffocation. 
There  is  a  very  remarkable  exemplification  of  the 
same  law,  in  the  case  of  the  sensation  of  light. 
The  Pupil  of  the  Eye  contracts  or  dilates,  accord,- 
ing  as  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  light  falls  upon 
the  retina.  The  eyelids  are  in  perpetual  motion 
in  consequence  of  sensations  to  which  we  do  not 
attend.  The  painful  sensation  pervading  the  body, 
when  we  plunge  into  cold  water,  produces  so  much 
action  in  the  muscles,  that  we  sob  and  respire  in 
a  convulsive  manner.  The  lachrymal  glands  are 
moved  to  action,  by  certain  effluvia,  as  those  of 
onions,  by  smoke,  and  various  gases,  and  even  by 
certain  states  of  the  air,  so  as  to  shed  tears  abund- 
antly. The  action  of  food  is  similar  upon  the 
salivary  glands ;  and  of  heat  and  cold  upon  the 
skin,  the  one  opening,  the  other  contracting  its 
pores. 

In  respect  to  a  great  number  of  the  contractions 
of  muscles,  which  take  place  in  consequence  of 
impressions  on  the  surface  of  our  bodies,  the  evi- 
dence is  not  so  precise;  because,  though  contrac- 
tions originally  performed  by  sensation,  they  are 
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afterwards  and  more  habitually  performed  by 
Ideas.  We  shall  be  able,  therefore,  to  speak  of 
them  more  instructively,  when  more  familiar 
with  the  sequence  consisting  of  Ideas  antecedent, 
and  the  contraction  of  muscles  consequent. 

The  action  of  the  internal  organs  in  con- 
sequence of  internal  sensations,  is  proved  by 
many  familiar,  as  well  as  by  many  interesting 
phenomena.  The  action  of  coughing,  than  which 
none  more  familiar,  is  the  highest  evidence.  The 
sensation  here,  is  not  one  of  those  which  are 
neglected  and  obscure.  A  violent  action  of  the 
muscles  is  its  immediate  consequence.  Hiccup  is 
also  produced  by  a  sensation  in  the  stomach ;  and 
affords  evidence  definite  and  decisive.  Vomiting 
is  another  very  instructive  case.  We  know  that 
it  is  the  ultimate  effect  of  something  which  pro- 
duces disagreeable  sensations  in  the  stomach. 
The  sensation,  indeed,  in  this  case,  is  not  so  well 
distinguished  from  others,  nor  so  precisely  known, 
as  in  the  case  of  coughing.  We  know,  however, 
its  general  character,  and  we  know  well  the 
violent  contraction  of  muscles,  which  is  the  con- 
sequence of  it.  In  connexion  with  this,  we  may 
notice  the  peculiar  sensations  in  the  Uterus,  which 
produce  the  muscular  actions  of  Parturition ; 
some  of  the  most  violent  belonging  to  the  human 
frame.  The  sensations,  which  are  the  cause  of 
cramps,  are  commonly  obscure.  It  is  the  Effect 
which  engages  all  our  attention.    There  is  no 
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doubt,  however,  that  it  is  by  an  internal  sensa- 
tion, that  this  very  painful  effect  is  produced.  A 
great  proportion  of  those  painful  muscular  ac- 
tions called  spasms,  are  the  effect  of  sensations ; 
though  Ideas,  also,  appear  to  be  concerned  in  the 
production  of  those  which  become  frequent.  One 
very  remarkable  case,  which  is  named  the  Locked 
Jaw,  is  often  the  result  of  a  pain  produced  by 
an  external  wound. 

Not  any  of  our  bodily  functions  is  more  im- 
portant than  Respiration.  It  is  a  very  extensive 
action  of  muscles  habitually  performed  by  sensa- 
tion merely.  The  sensations,  however,  escape 
our  attention  to  such  a  degree,  that  we  lose  the 
power  of  attending  to  them.  And  it  is  only  by 
the  effort  we  are  capable  of  to  stop  Respiration, 
when  a  painful  sensation  after  a  time  renders  the 
action  of  the  muscles  irresistible,  that  we  get  a 
sort  of  conjectural  knowledge  of  what  the  ordi- 
nary sensation  is. 

There  are  some  most  important  cases  of  the 
action  of  our  internal  organs,  in  consequence  of 
sensation,  in  which,  from  the  habitual  neglect  of 
that  which  never  calls  for  our  attention,  both 
cause  and  effect,  to  our  ordinary  perception,  are 
alike  unknown.  That  the  heart  is  a  part  of  the 
body  endowed  with  sensation,  is  abundantly 
known,  as  often  as,  by  a  departure  from  its  ha- 
bitual state,  it  becomes  the  seat  of  sensations 
other  than  the  habitual  sensations,  to  which,  from 
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habit  of  inattention  to  them,  we  have  lost  the 
power  of  attending.  The  blood  cannot  flow  into 
the  heart,  without  a  sensation  of  the  heart.  The 
contraction  of  the  heart  is  the  consequence  of  that 
sensation ;  thence  the  circulation  of  the  blood ; 
thence  respiration,  and  all  the  trains,  both  of  sensa- 
tions, and  of  actions,  which  constitute  the  general 
working  of  the  human  machine.  In  truth,  the 
actions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  necessary  to 
keep  up  the  supply  of  the  blood  and  the  actions 
of  the  circulating  system,  which  impart  their 
action  to  most  of  the  assimilating  and  secreting 
organs  of  the  human  body,  all  taking  place  in 
sensitive  parts,  all,  of  course,  attended  by  sensa- 
tion, and  all  produced  by  sensation,  constitute  a 
system  of  internal  sensations,  numerous  beyond 
what  it  is  easy  to  conceive, — some  pleasurable, 
some  painful, — and  of  all  possible  modifications  of 
pain  and  pleasure  ;  but  to  which,  singly,  the 
habit  of  inattention  is  so  complete,  that  it 
amounts  to  inability  of  attending  to  them. 

When  they  are  very  extensively  of  a  pleasur- 
able, or  very  extensively  of  a  painful  kind,  they 
produce  a  general  state,  which  often  calls  our 
attention  ;  but  for  which,  as  it  is  a  vague,  inde- 
terminate feeling,  we  have  only  vague,  indetermi- 
nate names :  we  call  it  a  state  of  comfort  or  dis- 
comfort ;  of  cheerfulness,  or  gloom  ;  high  spirits, 
or  low  spirits;  and  so  on.  The  incessant  motion 
of  the  blood,  in  so  many  sensitive  tubes,  in  every 
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part  of  the  body,  constitutes  a  system  of  sensa- 
tions pervading  the  whole  frame ;  as  the  contact 
of  the  air  produces  a  system  of  sensations,  per- 
vading every  part  of  the  surface  of  our  bodies, 
but  to  which  our  habit  of  inattention  is  so  com- 
plete, that  we  are  equally  incapable  of  attending 
to  them  as  we  are  of  attending  to  the  sensations 
produced  in  our  arteries  and  veins,  by  the  motion 
of  the  blood,  and  in  the  secreting  and  absorbing 
vessels  when  excited  to  action.* 

We  are  rather  more  attentive,  perhaps,  to  the 
general  states  produced  by  the  extensive  diffusion 
of  pleasurable  or  painful  sensations  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  than  in  the  channels  of  the  blood, 
and  perhaps  we  sometimes  confound  them.  To 
some  of  the  feelings  in  the  upper  part  of  the  canal 
we  attend  sufficiently  to  distinguish  them ;  the 
feeling  called  nausea,  for  example,  in  its  nu- 
merous modifications.  To  those  in  the  other 
parts,  unless  they  amount  to  acute  pain,  we  never 
attend,  till  they  are  so  extensively  diffused,  as  to 
constitute  a  state,  to  which  we  assign  the  terms, 
Comfort,  Discomfort,  or  some  other  of  the  vague 
names,  by  which  a  state  made  up  of  an  indefinite 

*  "  Is  there  not  reason  to  suspect,  that  our  unconsciousness, 
in  health,  of  the  Impressions  made  on  our  organs  by  the  fluids 
which  they  contain,  depends  on  our  being  accustomed  to  the 
sensations  which  they  incessantly  excite ;  so  that  there  remains 
but  a  confused  perception  which  in  time  disappears." — Elements 
of  Physiology,  by  A.  Richerand,  translated  by  James  Copeland, 
M.  D.,  4th  ed.,  p.  21. 
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number  of  painful  or  pleasurable  sensations  is 
usually  denominated.  Yet  we  know  that  actions 
of  great  importance  are  the  result  of  those  un- 
noticed sensations ;  the  secretion  of  the  gastric 
juice ;  the  secretion  of  the  bile ;  the  separation  of 
the  nutritive  from  the  innutritive  part  of  the  food ; 
the  operation  of  the  lacteal  and  lymphatic  vessels, 
and  that  extraordinary  motion  called  the  peris- 
taltic, which  aids  in  carrying  on  the  contents  of 
the  bowels  to  the  place  of  their  discharge.  It  is 
probable,  that  the  pleasurable  states  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  are  commonly  joined,  or  synchro- 
nous, with  pleasurable  states  of  the  channels  of 
the  blood ;  and  the  painful  states,  the  same. 
That  the  healthy,  or  unhealthy  state  of  the  one, 
accompanies  that  of  the  other,  we  know.  And 
that  certain  diseased  states  of  the  circulating  sys- 
tem, are  accompanied  with  that  general  state  of 
feeling,  called  discomfort,  or  wretchedness,  which 
implies  the  wide  diffusion  of  painful  sensations 
throughout  the  system,  is  but  too  well  known  to 
all  who  have  experienced  any  modification  of  the 
febrile  state ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  the  joy- 
ous state  of  perfect  health,  in  which  we  feel 
delight  in  our  being,  and  our  whole  frame  seems 
to  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  us,  is  in  a  great 
degree  produced  by  the  innumerable  unnoticed 
and  unnoticeable  sensations,  produced  by  the 
motion  and  contact  of  the  blood,  in  every  part 
of  our  frame. 
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We  seem  authorized,  therefore,  by  the  fullest 
Evidence,  to  assume  that  Sensation,  is  the  mental 
cause,  whatever  the  physical  links,  of  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  muscular  contractions  of  our 
frame ;  and  that  among  those  so  produced  are 
found  some  of  the  most  constant,  the  most  remark- 
able, and  the  most  important,  of  that  grand  class 
of  corporeal  phenomena. 

2.  To  prove  that  Ideas,  as  well  as  Sensations, 
are  the  cause  of  muscular  actions,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  choice  of  cases,  in  which  the  Idea  is  in 
no  danger  of  being  confounded  with  that  state  of 
mind  called  the  Will.  And  hardly  any  case  will 
answer  this  condition,  except  some  of  those  which 
are  held  to  be  involuntary,  for  the  Idea  itself  never 
can  be  very  clearly  distinguished  from  the  Will. 

The  Winking  of  the  Eyelids,  when  a  person 
moves  his  hand  rapidly  close  to  the  eyes  of  an- 
other person,  is  a  familiar  case  of  an  action  of  the 
muscles,  which  we  cannot  prevent.  The  idea  is 
that  of  pain,  from  the  contact  of  the  hand  with 
the  eye.  A  sudden  sensation  of  pain  in  the  eye 
makes  the  eyelid  close.  This  is  the  case,  already 
examined,  of  contraction  by  sensation.  When 
this  has  been  performed  a  number  of  times,  the 
idea  of  pain  in  the  eye,  and  the  idea  of  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscles,  that  is,  of  the  sensations 
contained  in  the  contraction  of  the  muscles, 
become  associated  together,  so  strongly,  that  the 
one  can  never  exist  without  the  other.    The  next 
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step  of  the  process  is,  that  the  contraction  follows 
upon  the  Idea,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  followed 
upon  the  sensation.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture, it  is  matter  of  fact.  It  is  an  experienced 
event.  We  do  not  undertake  to  say,  what  phy- 
sical links  are  between  the  Idea  and  the  con- 
traction, any  more  than  between  the  sensation 
and  the  contraction.  The  Idea  is  the  last  part  of 
the  mental  operation.  And  as  the  Idea  and  the 
sensation  are  feelings  so  nearly  alike,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  believing  that  like  effects  proceed 
from  like  causes. 

The  origin  of  the  sensation,  and  the  origin  of 
the  Idea  seem  to  be  different.  The  sensation  ori- 
ginates in  the  extremity  of  the  nerves  at  some 
particular  part  of  the  body.  Something,  we 
know  not  what,  happens  at  the  extremity  of  those 
nerves ;  something,  we  know  not  what,  is  con- 
veyed along  the  nerves  to  the  brain  ;  and  then 
sensation  exists.  From  the  brain,  in  its  state  of 
sensation,  something,  we  know  not  what,  is  con- 
veyed along  the  nerves  to  the  contracting  muscle, 
and  the  contraction  takes  place.  Also,  from  the 
Brain,  in  its  state  of  Ideation,  if  I  may  here,  for 
the  sake  of  the  analogy  with  sensation,  use  a  word 
of  my  own  coining,  something  is  conveyed  along 
the  nerves  to  the  contracting  muscle,  and  the 
contraction  takes  place.  The  sensation  does  not 
originate  in  the  Brain ;  the  Idea  does.  But  if 
the  state  of  the  Brain  when  it  has  a  sensation, 
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and  when  it  has  the  idea  of  that  sensation,  be,  as 
we  may  naturally  suppose,  very  nearly  the  same ; 
and  if  the  state  of  the  Brain  is  a  necessary  link 
in  the  chain  of  antecedents  and  consequents  which 
terminates  in  the  contracted  muscle,  the  effect  is 
so  far  accounted  for. 

Yawning  is  a  familiar  case  of  contraction,  pro- 
duced by  sensation.  We  yawn  without  intending 
it ;  we  know  that  we  yawn  in  consequence  of  an 
antecedent  state  of  feeling,  of  which,  from  never 
attending  to  it  particularly,  we  have  no  distinct 
Idea ;  but  which  we  recognise  sufficiently  as  the 
antecedent  of  the  act.  This  act,  however,  we  also 
know  is  frequently  the  effect  of  Ideas.  If  we  see 
another  person  yawn,  it  rarely  happens  that  we 
do  not  yawn  along  with  him.  The  act  of  yawn- 
ing is  so  strongly  associated  with  the  idea  of  the 
feelings  which  precede  it,  that  the  sight  of  the 
act  by  another  person  calls  up  in  us  strongly  the 
idea  of  the  precedent  feelings.  The  Idea  exists, 
and  as  the  contraction  was  the  effect  of  the  sensa- 
tion, so  is  it  also  of  the  Idea. 

The  same  is  the  account  to  be  rendered  of  the 
infectious  power  of  convulsions.  In  assemblies  of 
men  and  women,  especially  under  such  a  state  of 
excitement  (religious  enthusiasm,  for  instance)  as 
implies  the  strong  association  of  certain  trains  of 
Ideas,  if  one  person  is  attacked  with  convulsions, 
it  commonly  happens  that  others  are  attacked,  and 
frequently  great  numbers.    That  this  is  a  case  of 
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Ideas  is  certain ;  because  nothing  is  conveyed  to 
the  spectators  from  a  person  convulsed,  but  the 
sight  of  the  person  ;  and  the  sight  can  do  nothing 
but  excite  associated  Ideas.  The  associated  Ideas 
exist:  the  convulsions  follow. 

Laughter  is  a  curious  phenomenon  of  human 
nature.  The  analysis  of  it  is  not  here  required. 
It  will  be  easily  recognised  as  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  production  of  muscular  action  by 
Ideas.  We  laugh,  either  wThen  certain  ideas  are 
suggested  to  us  by  others,  or  when  they  proceed 
from  our  own  associations.  In  either  case,  the 
Ideas  exist ;  the  Laughter  follows. 

Sobbing  and  weeping,  in  grief,  afford  a  similar 
instance.  What  we  call  grief,  is  the  existence  of 
certain  trains  of  Ideas.  The  Ideas  exist:  the 
weeping  follows. 

The  swallowing  of  the  saliva  affords  a  good 
experiment.  If  a  friend  assures  you  that  you 
cannot  refrain,  for  the  space  of  a  minute,  from  this 
act,  and  you  are  tempted  to  try,  you  are  almost 
sure  to  fail.  By  the  attention  fixed  on  the  act,  the 
ideas  of  the  feelings,  which  precede  the  act,  are  so 
strongly  called  up  by  association,  that  the  act  fol- 
lows of  course. 

There  are  many  acts  of  familiar  occurrence  to 
shew,  that  those  actions  of  our  organs  which  are 
the  most  habitually  produced  by  sensations,  are 
capable  of  being  strongly  modified  by  Ideas.  The 
effect  of  Fear,  for  example,  on  the  action  of  the 
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heart,  is  known  to  be  very  remarkable.  So  it  is 
on  the  action  of  the  bowels,  of  the  kidneys,  and  of 
the  skin.  One  of  its  effects  is  perspiration;  an- 
other, paleness;  another,  cold* 

The  cases  which  we  have  just  adduced,  of 
yawning,  and  contagious  convulsions,  may  be  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  an  extensive  class  ;  which 
obtains  the  general  name  of  Imitation.  There 
is  more  or  less  of  a  propensity  to  Imitation  in 
all  men,  that  is,  to  perform  the  act  which  we  see 
another  man  performing.  In  most  children  the  pro- 
pensity is  very  strong ;  and  to  it  they  owe  much  of 
the  celerity  with  which  they  make  certain  acquire- 
ments ;  to  that  of  imitating  sounds,  for  example, 
the  celerity  with  which  they  learn  to  speak.  The 

*  The  operation  of  Ideas  on  the  internal  parts  of  the  body- 
is  so  familiar,  that  we  meet  every  where  with  pleasant  stories  of 
it.  Zachary  Gray,  in  one  of  his  notes  on  Butler's  Hudibras, 
alluding  to  the  story  of  the  countryman,  who,  receiving  a  prescrip- 
tion from  the  doctor,  and  being  told  by  him  to  take  that,  swal- 
lowed the  paper,  asks,  ee  And  why  might  not  this  operate  upon  a 
strong  imagination,  as  well  as  the  ugly  parson,  the  very  sight  of 
whom  in  a  morning  (Oldham's  Remains)  would  work  beyond 
Jalap  or  Rhubarb;  and  a  Doctor  prescribed  him  to  one  of  his 
patients  as  a  remedy  against  costiveness :  Or  what  is  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Daniel  Turner  (De  Morbis  Cutaneis),  that  the  bare 
imagination  of  a  purging  potion  has  wrought  such  an  altera- 
tion in  sundry  persons,  as  to  bring  on  several  stools  like  those 
they  call  physical;  and  he  mentions  a  young  gentleman,  his 
patient,  who  having  occasion  to  take  many  vomits,  had  such 
an  antipathy  to  them,  that  ever  after  he  would  vomit  as  strongly 
by  the  force  of  imagination,  by  the  bare  sight  of  the 
emetic  bolus,  as  most  could  do  by  medicine.  The  application 
of  a  clyster-pipe,  without  the  clyster,  has  had  the  same  effect 
upon  others." 
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propensity  to  imitate  musical  sounds  so  ad- 
heres to  persons  of  a  musical  ear,  even  in  ma- 
ture age,  that  they  can  scarcely  forbear  humming 
every  tune  which  they  hear.  Children  learn  to 
stutter  and  to  squint,  from  imitation  of  their  com- 
panions. We  know  how  universally  it  happens 
that  young  persons  acquire  the  manner  and  the 
air  of  those  with  whom  they  habitually  live. 
These  are  cases  not  only  of  action,  but  of  habits 
of  action,  produced  by  the  agency  of  Ideas.  It 
requires  only  cases  of  strong  association  to  pro- 
duce analogous  effects,  at  all  periods  of  life. 
"  When  we  see  a  stroke,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  "  aimed 
and  just  ready  to  fall  upon  the  leg  or  arm  of 
another  person,  we  naturally  shrink  and  draw 
back  our  own  leg,  or  our  own  arm.  The  mob, 
when  they  are  gazing  at  a  dancer  on  the  slack 
rope,  naturally  writhe  and  twist,  and  balance 
their  own  bodies  as  they  see  him  do.  Persons  of 
delicate  fibres  and  a  weak  constitution  of  body, 
complain,  that  in  looking  on  the  sores  and  ulcers 
which  are  exposed  by  beggars  in  the  streets,  they 
are  apt  to  feel  an  itching  or  uneasy  sensation  in 
the  correspondent  part  of  their  own  bodies.  Men 
of  the  most  robust  make,  observe,  that  in  looking 
upon  sore  eyes,  they  often  feel  a  very  sensible 
soreness  in  their  own."  There  are  few  persons 
who  do  not  put  on  a  cheerful  countenance,  upon 
the  sight  of  the  cheerful  countenances  of  their 
friends ;   still  fewer  whose  countenance  is  not 
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made  sorrowful  by  sight  of  the  sorrowful  counte- 
nances of  their  friends.  It  is  well  known,  that 
Tears  are  contagious  ;  and  upon  this  some  well- 
known  rules  for  the  countenance  both  of  the  ora- 
tor and  the  actor  are  prescribed.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary further  to  accumulate  instances  of  this  de- 
scription ;  nor  further  to  enter  into  the  analysis  of 
them,  than  to  remark,  that  the  action,  the  idea  of 
which  is  conveyed  to  us  by  what  we  thus  hear  or 
see,  calls  up,  by  association,  the  idea  of  the  feel- 
ings which  precede  the  action.  The  Idea  of  the 
feelings  exists,  and  the  action  follows. 

There  is  a .  case  of  the  action  of  the  muscles 
which  requires  particular  attention ;  that  in  which 
we  learn  to  make  use  of  them ;  in  which  we 
acquire  what  we  call  command  over  them  only 
by  degrees.  There  is  more  or  less,  probably,  of 
this  process  in  all  the  sorts  of  muscular  action 
which  are  not  performed  originally  by  sensation ; 
and  the  process  seems  to  be  longer  or  shorter 
according  as  the  number  of  muscles,  which  must 
act  together  in  order  to  the  production  of  the 
effect,  is  greater  or  less.  We  know  how  slowly 
the  child  acquires  the  power  of  so  balancing  his 
body  as  to  hold  it  erect.  To  this  Effect  the  action 
of  a  great  number  of  muscles  is  required.  Yet, 
before  the  age  at  which  reflection  begins,  the 
power  is  so  completely  acquired,  that  the  mental 
process  escapes  our  attention.  To  be  erect,  seems 
the  posture  into  which  our  body  puts  itself  of  its 
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own  accord.  There  are  circumstances,  however, 
in  which  we  become  distinctly  conscious  of  the 
powerful  effort,  which  is  required  for  that  pur- 
pose, though,  from  its  being  habitual,  we  are  in 
ordinary  circumstances  wholly  insensible  of  it.  If 
we  allow  sleep  to  come  upon  us,  while  we  are  in  an 
erect  posture,  so  far,  that  the  ideas  which  main- 
tain the  muscular  action  begin  to  give  way,  we 
have  immediately  the  sensation  of  falling,  and  a 
strong  perception  of  the  effort  required  to  keep 
the  body  erect. 

We  observe  how  slowly  the  child  learns  to 
perform,  with  the  requisite  precision,  the  contrac- 
tions on  which  the  operation  of  walking  depends. 
And  every  man  can  remember  the  difficulty  with 
which  he  has  learned  to  perform  any  new  combi- 
nation of  contractions.  Whoever  has  learned  to 
dance,  knows  how  imperfectly,  till  after  a  multi- 
tude of  repetitions,  he  performed  the  simplest 
steps.  Whoever  has  been  drilled,  as  they  call  it ; 
that  is,  trained  to  perform  with  the  firelock  the 
acts  required  of  the  soldier,  knows  with  what 
difficulty,  each  of  them,  however  simple,  was  ori- 
ginally performed. 

There  is  another  very  familiar  instance,  that  of 
learning  to  write.  Most  men  can  remember, 
when  they  began  this  process,  how  imperfectly 
the  hand  obeyed  them ;  and  how  awkwardly  they 
made  even  the  simple  strokes.  Every  man  can 
make  the  experiment  with  his  left  hand.  After 
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the  habit  of  performing  with  the  right  hand  is 
completely  attained,  he  is  almost  unable  to  form  a 
letter  with  the  left.  The  cases  of  this  incapacity  of 
the  left  hand  to  perform  the  acts  which  we  perform 
habitually  with  the  right  are  innumerable ;  and  af- 
ford decisive  illustration  of  the  great  fact  which  is 
now  the  subject  of  our  attention.  To  perform  the 
contractions  of  a  number  of  muscles,  the  contrac- 
tions of  all  of  which  must  be  combined  in  the 
action,  the  idea  whereon  each  of  the  contractions 
depends  must  previously  exist,  and  in  the  requisite 
order.  That  is  to  say,  a  certain  association  of 
Ideas  must  be  performed.  But  we  know,  that  no 
new  association  of  Ideas  is  easily  or  steadily  per- 
formed. This  is  the  effect  of  Repetition.  As  soon 
as  the  association  of  the  ideas  is  completely  esta- 
blished by  repetition,  the  process,  both  bodily 
and  mental,  goes  on  with  ease ;  and  where  the 
habit  is  great,  with  so  much  ease,  as  even  to 
escape  attention.  The  process  of  learning  to 
^play  on  a  musical  instrument  is  slow  and  difficult. 
By  habit  the  associations  become  so  close,  that  an 
expert  performer  can  execute  the  most  difficult 
pieces,  and  carry  on  another  and  even  an  intricate 
process  of  thought  at  the  same  time. 

How  slowly,  and  with  how  much  difficulty  do 
children  acquire  command  over  the  organs  of 
speech  ?  And  how  totally  without  effort  on  our 
part  in  after  life  does  the  sound  appear  immedi- 
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ately  to  cling  to  the  Idea  of  the  word  ?  Yet,  in 
learning  the  new  sounds  of  a  foreign  language  we 
become  abundantly  sensible  of  the  difficulty,  some- 
times altogether  insurmountable,  of  performing 
the  precise  combination  of  contractions  which  a 
particular  sound  requires. 

It  seems  to  be  established,  therefore,  by  an 
ample  induction,  that  muscular  actions  follow 
ideas,  as  invariable  antecedent  and  consequent,  in 
other  words,  as  cause  and  effect ;  that  whenever 
we  have  obtained  a  command  over  the  ideas,  we 
have  also  obtained  a  command  over  the  motions ; 
and  that  we  cannot  perform  associate  contractions 
of  several  muscles,  till  we  have  established  by  re- 
petition, the  ready  association  of  the  Ideas. 

I  believe  that  nothing  more  need  be  said  for 
the  establishing  of  these  truths.  I  shall  adduce  a 
few  more  instances,  chiefly  with  the  view  to  fami- 
liarize my  readers  with  the  mode  of  applying  to 
this  interesting  class  of  facts,  the  principles  with 
which  they  are  now  fully  acquainted. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  body  with  the  use  of 
which  we  are  so  perfectly  familiar  as  the  hand. 
There  are  no  actions,  of  the  sort  at  least  to  which 
we  are  attentive,  the  repetition  of  which  is  so  in- 
cessant. Of  course,  the  associations  of  the  ideas 
corresponding  to  the  associate  contractions  of  the 
muscles  which  produce  the  various  movements  or 
actions  of  the  hand,  are  formed  in  the  most  per- 
fect manner ;  and  we  never  have  the  Ideas,  as 
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antecedent,  without  the  movement  as  consequent. 
This  inseparable  connexion  between  the  Ideas, 
and  the  contractions,  which  we  call  the  Power  of 
the  Will,  is  gradually  formed.  At  first  the  hand 
of  the  infant  is  moved  by  sensations.  If  the  in- 
side of  the  hand  is  touched,  so  at  least  as  to  make 
the  sensation  considerable,  the  fingers  bend  ;  and 
perform  more  or  less  of  the  act  of  grasping.  Here 
is  a  train  of  events.  First,  the  sensation  of  touch, 
from  the  application  of  the  external  object ;  next, 
an  influence  from  the  seat  of  the  sensation  in  the 
brain,  transmitted  along  the  nerves  of  certain 
muscles ;  then  the  contraction  of  the  muscles, 
with  the  various  sensations  which  the  action  upon 
those  organs,  and  the  action  excited  in  them, 
imply.  When  the  sensation  has  been  often  re- 
peated, in  conjunction  with  its  effect,  the  Idea  of 
the  sensation  becomes  familiar  and  distinct ;  and 
capable  of  producing  many  of  the  effects  which 
the  sensation  itself  produces.  It  is  also  closely 
associated  with  the  idea  of  the  motion,  and  all  its 
accompanying  sensations  as  the  effect;  and  the 
chain  of  antecedents  and  consequents  proceeds  in 
uninterrupted  order. 

As  similar  instances  of  motions,  at  first  produced 
by  sensations,  afterwards  by  ideas,  we  may  adduce 
the  remarkable  cases  of  the  sphincters  of  the  blad- 
der and  anus.  At  first,  children  perform  their 
evacuations,  as  they  sneeze  and  cough,  when  the 
sensations  excite  them.    Afterwards,  they  learn, 
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but  by  slow  degrees,  to  bring  them  under  the 
command  of  ideas.  There  is  no  case,  however, 
which  affords  more  decisive  evidence  of  the  power 
of  ideas  over  the  actions  of  particular  parts,  than 
those  which  are  called  Amatory ;  because  the 
effects,  which  are  produced  by  the  Ideas,  cannot 
be  produced  by  the  will. 

There  is  another  set  of  cases,  which  deserve 
attention;  those  in  which  the  ideas  which  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  action  of  certain  muscles,  acquire 
associations  with  other  sensations  or  Ideas  which 
call  them  up,  and  thence  give  action  to  the  mus- 
cles, upon  very  inconvenient  occasions.  A  woman 
who  has  accustomed  herself  to  scream  out,  upon 
every  sudden  idea  of  the  slightest  danger,  cannot 
abstain  from  screaming.  The  awkward  motions, 
for  which  some,  even  eminent,  men  have  been 
remarkable,  Dr.  Johnson,  for  instance,  are  com- 
pletely explained  by  this  principle.  The  ideas, 
whence  the  motions  proceed,  have  become  asso- 
ciated, in  ways  which  can  seldom  be  traced,  with 
sensations,  or  ideas  of  frequent  recurrence.  And 
hence  are  the  motions  frequently  produced. 

There  are  equally  remarkable  cases,  in  which 
the  associations,  necessary  to  produce  the  idea  on 
which  the  muscular  actions  depend,  are  prevented 
by  other  associations  more  powerful.  Men  ad- 
mitted to  the  presence  of  a  great  personage  have 
found  themselves  wholly  unable  to  articulate  a 
word.    The  Ideas  of  Power  and  Dignity,  with 
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all  their  associates  of  terror  and  of  hope,  were 
called  up  in  such  irresistible  association  by  the 
presence  of  him  who  was  clothed  with  them; 
that  the  ideas  necessary  to  the  articulation  of 
words  were  excluded,  and  the  power  of  speaking 
was  lost. 

We  have  now  established,  by  an  ample  Induc- 
tion, that  the  action  of  muscles  follows,  as  an 
effect  its  cause;  first,  upon  sensations;  secondly, 
upon  Ideas.  The  language  which  Professor  Stew- 
art has  applied  to  a  similar  case,  is  perfectly  ap- 
plicable here.  i(  It  may,  indeed,  be  said,  that  these 
observations  only  prove  the  possibility,  that  our 
muscular  contractions  may  be  all  performed  by 
sensations  and  Ideas.  But,  if  this  be  admitted, 
nothing  more  can  well  be  required;  for,  surely, 
if  these  phenomena  are  clearly  explicable,  from 
the  known  and  acknowledged  laws  of  the  human 
mind,  it  would  be  unphilosophical  to  devise  a  new 
principle,  on  purpose  to  account  for  them."  * 

I  believe,  indeed,  that  this  conclusion  is  not  at 
variance  with  the  common  belief  upon  the  subject. 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  not  inconsistent  with  the 
language  of  the  advocates  for  what  is  called  the 
Freedom  of  the  Will,  to  admit,  that  the  action  of 
the  muscle  takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  Idea ; 
and  that  our  power  of  willing  consists  in  the 
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power  of  calling  into  existence  the  appropriate 
Idea  ;  that  the  power  of  the  will  is  not  immediate 
over  the  muscle,  but  over  the  Idea. 

The  following  observations  of  Dr.  Reid,  though 
not  remarkable  for  their  precision,  seem  fully  to 
justify  this  Inference. 

w  First,  every  act  of  will  must  have  an  object. 
He  that  wills,  must  will  something ;  and  that 
which  he  wills  is  called  the  object  of  his  volition. 
As  a  man  cannot  think  without  thinking  of  some- 
thing, nor  remember  without  remembering  some- 
thing, so  neither  can  he  will  without  willing 
something.  Every  act  of  will,  therefore,  must 
have  an  object ;  and  the  person  who  wills  must 
have  .some  conception,  more  or  less  distinct,  of 
what  he  wills. 

"  A  second  observation  is,  that  the  immediate 
object  of  will  must  be  some  action  of  our  own." 

There  are  two  assertions  here  which  demand 
our  attention;  1,  that  what  is  willed  is  an  action 
of  our  own;  %  that  to  such  will  a  conception, 
that  is,  ah  Idea,  more  or  less  distinct,  of  this  action 
of  ours,  is  indispensable. 

He  adduces  some  particulars,  in  illustration, 
which  impart  something  more  of  precision  to  his 
meaning. 

"  A  healthy  child,  some  hours  after  its  birth, 
feels  the  sensation  of  hunger,  and,  if  applied  to 
the  breast,  sucks  and  swallows  its  food  very  per- 
fectly.   We  have  no  reason  to  think,  that  before 
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it  ever  sucked,  it  has  any  conception  of  that  com- 
plex operation,  or  how  it  is  performed.  It  can- 
not, therefore,  with  propriety,  be  said  that  it  wills 
to  suck."  It  appears,  from  this  example,  that 
the  muscular  actions,  which  are  performed  by 
Sensation,  Dr.  Reid  distinguishes  from  those,  which 
he  calls  voluntary ;  that  he  denominates  volun- 
tary, those  only  which  are  performed  by  Ideas.  It 
also  appears  fully,  from  the  example,  that  the 
Idea  of  the  action  willed,  which  he  considers  the 
foundation  of  volition,  must,  in  all  cases,  be  sub- 
sequent to  the  performance  of  the  act  by  Sensa- 
tion ;  in  other  words,  that  the  idea  cannot  exist 
but  in  consequence  of  the  sensation. 

What  has  yet  been  advanced,  however,  is  not 
a  full  explanation  of  the  subject.  For,  after  it  is 
admitted  that  the  motion  of  the  muscles  is,  in  all 
cases,  the  immediate  effect  of  the  appropriate 
Idea,  there  is  still  one  class  which  all  men 
agree  to  call  involuntary ;  another  which  many 
contend  are  voluntary.  It  now  remains  that  we 
inquire  wherein  the  difference  consists. 

There  is  one  point  which  is  established  by  the 
mere  statement,  and  which  goes  a  certain  way 
towards  the  solution  of  the  question.  Since  the 
action  of  the  muscles  follows  upon  the  existence  of 
the  Idea,  whatever  calls  up  the  Idea  produces  the 
action.  The  Question,  then,  may  be  resolved  into 
these  two:  In  what  manner  is  the  Idea  called  up 
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in  cases  called  involuntary  ?  In  what  manner  is 
it  called  up  in  those  called  voluntary  ? 

In  the  cases  called  not  voluntary,  I  doubt  not, 
it  will  be  easily  admitted,  that  the  Idea  is  raised 
in  the  way  of  ordinary  association,  by  a  preceding 
Sensation,  or  Idea.  In  the  yawning  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sight  of  another  person  yawning, 
the  idea  is  called  up  by  a  Sensation.  In  the 
laughter  which  is  excited  either  by  ideas  suggested 
to  us  from  without,  or  ideas  which  spring  up  in 
our  associate  trains,  the  idea  which  is  proximate 
to  the  muscular  action  is,  of  course,  called  up  by 
an  Idea. 

There  appears  no  circumstance  by  which  the 
cases  called  voluntary  are  distinguished  from  the 
involuntary,  except  that  in  the  voluntary  there 
exists  a  Desire.  Shedding  tears  at  the  hearing 
of  a  tragic  story,  we  do  not  desire  to  weep : 
laughing  at  the  recital  of  a  comic  story,  we  do 
not  desire  to  laugh.  But  when  we  elevate  the 
arm  to  ward  off  a  blow,  we  desire  to  lift  the  arm ; 
when  we  turn  the  head  to  look  at  some  attractive 
object,  we  desire  to  move  the  head.  I  believe 
that  no  case  of  voluntary  action  can  be  mentioned, 
in  which  it  would  not  be  an  appropriate  expres- 
sion, to  call  the  action  desired. 

We  have  already  examined  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Desire.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  applied  to 
pleasurable  sensations;  to  exemption  from  pain- 
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ful  sensations;  and  to  the  causes  of  them.  We 
have  also  seen,  and  to  the  present  purpose  this  is  a 
point  of  great  importance,  that  when  the  word 
desire  is  applied  to  the  cause  of  a  sensation,  or  of 
an  exemption  from  a  sensation,  it  is  employed  in 
a  figurative,  or  metaphorical,  not  in  a  direct  sense. 
Few  of  our  actions  can  be  called  pleasurable 
sensations;  or  exemption  from  painful;  in  pro- 
priety of  language  perhaps  none.  Our  actions  are 
causes  of  those  two  classes  of  events ;  and  on 
that  account  are  called,  but  only  in  a  metaphori- 
cal sense,  objects  of  desire. 

In  a  voluntary  action,  then,  we  recbgnise  two 
Ideas ;  first,  the  idea  of  the  sensation  or  exemp- 
tion, which  two,  for  shortness,  we  shall  call  by 
one  name,  Pleasure;  secondly,  the  idea  of  an 
action  of  our  own  as  the  cause  of  the  pleasure. 
It  is  also  easy  to  see  how  the  Idea  of  a  pleasure 
should  excite  the  Idea  of  the  action  which  is  the 
cause  of  it ;  and  how,  when  the  Idea  exists,  the 
action  should  follow. 

We  have  seen,  that  the  idea  of  a  pleasure,  as 
effect,  associated  with  the  Idea  of  an  act  of  our 
own,  as  its  cause,  is  one  of  the  cases  of  motive. 
In  the  preceding  paragraph  it  seems  also  to  be 
one  of  the  cases  of  will.  It  may  then  be  asked, 
if  the  will  is,  or  is  not,  any  thing  different  from 
the  motive  ? 

The  course  pursued  by  the  mind  in  devising 
and  executing  a  train  of  means  for  the  accomplish- 
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merit  of  an  end,  has  been  often  described.  The 
End ;  that  is,  the  advantage  or  pleasure  desired  ; 
is  the  first  thing  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
mind ;  the  step  nearest  to  the  end  in  the  process 
of  attainment,  is  the  second ;  the  step  immediately 
preceding  that  is  the  third ;  and  so  on,  to  the  step 
at  which  the  process  of  execution  must  begin. 
Thus,  suppose  the  pleasure  of  living  in  a  hand- 
some house  is  the  end  ;  the  apartments,  and  furni- 
ture, and  accommodations  of  such  a  mansion  is  the 
nearest  step ;  the  one  immediately  preceding  that 
is  the  building  and  furnishing  it ;  the  one  pre- 
ceding that,  the  employing  an  architect  and  up- 
holsterer ;  the  one  preceding  that,  the  finding  the 
money.  Such  is  the  order  in  which  the  mind 
proceeds  from  the  primary  conception  of  the  End 
through  the  requisite  series  of  means.  The  order 
of  execution  is  directly  the  reverse.  It  begins 
where  the  other  ends,  and  ends  where  the  other 
begins.  If  the  person  we  have  supposed  pro- 
ceeds to  the  execution  of  his  plan,  his  first  step 
is,  to  find  the  money,  his  next  to  provide  the 
architect,  and  so  on  from  step  to  step,  till  he  places 
himself  in  the  pleasurable  situation  he  originally 
contemplated. 

There  is  this  double  operation  in  what  we 
may  call  the  formation  and  execution  of  motives. 
The  first  association  starts  from  the  pleasure. 
The  idea  of  the  pleasure  is  associated  with  its 
immediate  cause,  that  cause  with  its  cause,  and 
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so  on,  till  it  reaches  that  act  of  ours  which  is  the 
opposite  end  of  the  train.  The  process  may  stop 
here,  and  in  that  case  the  motive  does  not  excite 
to  action.  If  it  excites  to  action,  the  process  is 
exactly  reversed.  In  the  first  process  of  associa- 
tion, the  pleasure  was  the  first  link  in  the  chain, 
the  action  the  last;  in  the  second  process,  the 
action  is  the  first,  the  pleasure  the  last.  When 
the  first  process  only  is  performed,  the  association 
is  called  motive.  When  the  second  is  performed 
it  is  called  will. 

A  difficulty,  however,  presents  itself.  The  first 
process  terminates  in  an  Idea  of  the  action.  The 
second  process  commences  with  an  idea  of  the 
action.    The  Idea  of  the  action  is  thus  excited 
twice.    But  the  first  time  it  is  not  followed  by 
the  action  ;  the  second  time  it  is.    How  is  this  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  supposed  constancy  of  con- 
nexion between  the  muscular  action  and  the  Idea 
which  produces  it  ?    The  difficulty  is  solved  by 
observing,  that  the  phrase,  "  Idea  of  the  action," 
has  two  meanings.    There  are  two  Ideas,  very 
different  from  one  another,  to  both  of  which  we 
give  the  name,  "  Idea  of  the  action."    Of  these 
Ideas,  one  is  the  outward  appearance  of  the  action, 
and  is  always  a  very  obvious  Idea.    The  other  is 
the  copy  of  those  internal  sensations  which  origin- 
ally called  the  muscles  into  action,  to  which,  from 
habit  of  not  attending  to  them,  we  have  lost  the 
power  of  attending.    This  last  is  by  no  means  an 
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obvious  Idea.  And  the  mind  passes  from  it  so 
quickly,  intent  upon  the  action  which  is  its  result, 
that  it  is  almost  always  swallowed  up  in  the  mass 
of  association.  It  constitutes,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  instances  of  that  class  of  lii&s  in 
a  chain,  which,  how  important  soever  to  the 
existence  of  the  chain,  are  passed  over  so  rapidly, 
that  the  existence  of  them  is  hardly  ever  recog- 
nised. 

This  last  Idea  alone,  is  that  upon  which  the 
contraction  of  the  muscle  is  consequent.  In  the 
process  of  association  which  we  call  the  motive, 
as  described  above,  the  first  of  the  two  above-men- 
tioned ideas  of  the  action,  that  of  its  outward 
appearance,  is  the  idea  excited.  If  the  association 
stops  there,  the  motive  is  inoperative ;  if  the  as- 
sociation does  not  stop  there,  but  the  idea  of  the 
outward  appearance  of  the  action,  calls  up  that 
other,  the  idea  of  the  internal  feelings  of  the 
action,  the  motive  is  then  operative,  and  we  are 
said  to  will. 

If  we  are  asked,  how  an  Idea,  as  that  of  the 
outward  appearance  of  an  act  should  at  one  time 
excite  an  idea,  as  that  of  the  internal  feelings  of 
the  act,  at  another  time  not  excite  it,  we  can  only 
refer  to  the  laws  of  association,  as  far  as  they  have 
been  ascertained.  We  know  there  are  certain 
cases  of  association,  so  strong,  that  the  one  Idea 
never  exists  without  calling  up  the  other.  We 
know  there  are  other  cases  in  which  an  Idea  some- 
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times  does,  and  sometimes  does  not,  call  up  such 
or  such  an  Idea.  Sometimes  it  is  easy  to  trace 
the  cause  of  this  variety ;  sometimes  difficult. 

II.  But  even  when  it  is  admitted  that  all  mus- 
cular contraction  is  the  effect  of  association,  in 
the  way  which  we  have  described,  there  are  other 
phenomena  to  be  accounted  for.  We  may  still 
be  reasonably  called  upon  to  explain  the  power 
which  the  mind  appears  to  possess  over  its  asso- 
ciations. There  is  a  distinction  in  the  trains  of 
the  mind  which  is  observed  by  every  body.  Some 
trains,  as  those  in  dreams,  in  delirium,  in  frenzy, 
are  supposed  to  proceed  according  to  the  esta- 
blished laws  of  association  without  any  direction 
from  the  mind.  Other  trains  ;  a  piece  of  reason- 
ing, for  example ;  any  process  of  thought,  directed 
to  an  end ;  are  considered  as  wholly  under  the 
guidance  of  the  mind.  The  guidance  of  the  mind 
is  but  another  name  for  the  will.  And  thus  it  is 
inferred  that  the  will  is  not  association,  but  some- 
thing which  controuls  association. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  solution  of  this  difficulty. 
It  can  be  supposed  that  the  will  controuls  associa- 
tion, in  only  one  of  two  ways ;  either,  by  calling 
up  an  Idea,  independently  of  association ;  or,  by 
making  an  Idea  call  up,  not  the  Idea  which  would 
follow  it  spontaneously,  but  some  other  Idea. 

The  first  supposition,  that  an  Idea  can  be  called 
up  by  the  will,  is  relinquished  by  the  common 
consent  of  philosophers. 
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We  cannot  will  without  willing  something ; 
and  in  willing  we  must  have  an  Idea  of  the 
thing  willed.  If  we  will  an  Idea,  therefore,  we 
must  have  the  Idea.  The  Idea  does  not  remain 
to  be  called  up.  It  is  called  up  already.  To  say- 
that  we  will  to  have  an  Idea,  when  we  already 
have  it,  is  a  mere  absurdity. 

The  second  supposition  is,  that  will  can  prevent 
an  Idea  from  calling  up  one  idea,  make  it  call  up 
another  ;  prevent  its  calling  up  the  Idea  which 
would  have  followed  it  spontaneously,  make  it 
call  up  the  Idea  which  the  mind  is  in  quest  of. 

The  first  question  is,  how  the  will,  or  the  mind 
willing,  can  prevent  an  Idea  from  calling  up  an- 
other. We  know  that  this  is  wholly  impossible 
in  all  those  cases  in  which  the  association  is  strong. 
We  cannot  think  of  colour  without  thinking  of 
extension ;  we  cannot  think  of  the  word  bread 
without  thinking  of  its  meaning.  It  can  be  sup- 
posed that  we  have  such  power  in  those  cases  only 
in  which  an  Idea  has  not  an  inseparable  associa- 
tion with  the  idea  in  question,  but  only  such  an 
association  with  it  as  it  has  with  many  others. 
But  how  is  it  that  we  can  hinder  an  idea  which 
has  those  associations,  from  calling  up  any  of  the 
ideas  with  which  it  is  associated  ?  How  can  we 
foresee  which  of  those  ideas  it  will  call  up  ?  And, 
if  we  do  foresee  that  it  will  call  up  the  Idea  which 
we  desire  to  avoid,  it  follows  that  the  idea  is  al- 
ready in  our  mind.    There  seems,  therefore,  the 
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same  incongruity  in  the  supposition  that  the  will 
can  directly  prevent,  as  that  it  can  directly  pro- 
duce, an  idea. 

If  the  mind,  then,  possesses  any  power  over  its 
trains,  it  seems  to  be  confined  to  its  power  of 
making  an  idea  call  up  other  ideas  than  those 
which  it  would  spontaneously  excite.  And  if  it 
possesses  this  power,  it  possesses  that  also  of  ex- 
cluding ideas  which  would  otherwise  exist ;  since 
a  new  train  of  associations  must  take  its  origin 
from  the  state  of  consciousness  thus  produced.  It 
is,  therefore,  in  this,  if  in  any  thing,  that  the 
power  of  willing  consists. 

We  are,  however,  immediately  encountered  by 
the  question,  If  the  mind  cannot  will  an  Idea, 
what  power  does  it  possess  of  introducing  any 
idea  into  a  train,  but  such  as  comes  of  its  own 
accord  ?  If  it  has  the  idea,  it  is  in  the  train 
already.  If  it  has  it  not,  what  can  it  do  in  order 
to  obtain  it  ?  There  is  the  existing  train  ;  but 
how  can  that  be  made  any  thing  but  what  it  is ; 
or  have  any  associations  but  those  which  are  al- 
ready established  ? 

In  cases  where  language  is  too  imperfect  to 
ensure  the  conveyance  of  definite  ideas,  there  is  an 
advantage  in  particular  instances.  There  are  two 
familiar  processes,  which  are  commonly  adduced 
as  examples  of  the  power  which  the  mind  exer- 
cises over  its  trains.    The  one  is,  the  endeavour 
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to  recollect  something  we  do  not  remember.  The 
other  is,  the  process  of  attention. 

When  any  thing  is  remembered,  the  idea  of  the 
thing  is  always  in  the  mind  along  with  certain  as- 
sociations. In  recollection,  therefore,  the  object 
is  attained  by  the  excitement  of  this  idea.  Some- 
times the  effort  which  we  make  is  successful; 
sometimes  it  is  not.  We  are  said  to  will  to  re- 
collect ;  but  this  is  obviously  an  improper  expres- 
sion. To  recollect  is  to  call  up  an  Idea.  But 
this,  as  we  have  seen  already,  is  not  within  the 
province  of  will.  When  it  is  said  that  we  will  to 
recollect,  the  meaning  only  is,  that  we  desire  to 
recollect. 

But  it  is  also  to  be  inquired,  what  here  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Desire.  We  have  seen  that 
it  is  a  term  applied  to  Pleasure,  or  the  Cause  of 
Pleasure.  The  idea,  in  this  instance,  which  the 
mind  is  in  quest  of,  is  desired.  But  why  desired  ? 
As  Pleasure ;  or  the  Cause  of  Pleasure  ?  As 
Cause,  we  may  reply,  in  all  instances.  The  idea 
is  wanted  for  some  purpose  or  end.  ,  In  that  End 
the  pleasure  is  involved. 

The  End  is  thus  a  pleasurable,  that  is,  an  in- 
teresting, Idea.  But  it  is  in  the  character  of  in- 
teresting ideas,  to  dwell  in  the  mind.  The  mean- 
ing is,  that  they  are  easily  called  up  by  other 
ideas ;  and,  thus,  that  there  is  a  perpetual  recur- 
rence of  them.    A  young  man  in  love,  is  said  to 
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be  engrossed  with  the  idea  of  his  mistress.  No 
sooner  has  her  idea  suggested  another  idea,  that 
is,  given  place  to  it,  than  her  idea  is  again  sug- 
gested by  another,  and  so  on,  continually.  The 
man,  who  is  to  be  executed  to-morrow,  can  think 
of  nothing  but  the  terrible  event  which  is  ap- 
proaching. It  can  be  banished,  hardly  for  an 
instant.  Every  thing  serves  to  recall  it ;  and 
along  with  it  a  rush  of  ideas  of  the  most  painful 
description.  There  is  no  law  of  association  more 
remarkable  than  that  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
pleasurable  and  painful  ideas  call  up  trains  of 
great  complexity,  and  the  facility  with  which  they 
themselves  are  excited  by  almost  every  idea  which 
enters  the  mind. 

When  we  endeavour,  therefore,  to  recollect  any 
thing,  the  pleasurable  idea,  the  purpose  or  end, 
predominates  in  the  mind,  and  gives  birth  to 
those  associations,  which  are  called  the  effort  of 
recollection.  The  idea  sought  after,  is  sought 
as  a  means  to  this  end.  Till  that  idea  is  recalled, 
the  Idea  of  the  end,  that  is,  an  unsatisfied  desire, 
exists,  and  calls  up  one  circumstance  after  an- 
other, more  or  less  connected  with  the  Idea  which 
is  sought  after.  If  these  circumstances  do  not  re- 
call the  idea ;  the  feeling  of  unsatisfied  desire  still 
continues.  The  feeling  of  unsatisfied  desire,  ac- 
companying successive  cases  of  association,  con- 
stitutes the  feeling  to  which  we  give  the  name  of 
effort  of  recollection.    And  the  Idea  of  the  End, 
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perpetually  calling  up  the  idea  of  the  absence  of 
what  is  wanted,  as  the  means  to  that  end,  and 
hence  calling  up  in  close  association  every  circum- 
stance connected  with  that  unknown  something, 
constitutes  the  feeling  which  we  call  casting  about, 
for  the  unknown  Idea.  I  believe  that  this  is  a 
full,  though  summary  account  of  the  mental 
process,  or  succession  of  ideas,  which  takes  place 
when  we  endeavour  to  recall  a  forgotten  idea. 

The  other  process,  through  which  the  mind  is 
supposed  to  influence  its  trains,  is  Attention.  We 
seem  to  have  the  power  of  attending,  or  not  at- 
tending to  any  object ;  by  which  is  meant,  that 
we  can  Will  to  attend  to  it,  or  not  to  attend.  By 
attending  to  an  object,  we  give  it  the  opportunity 
of  exciting  all  the  ideas  with  which  it  is  associated. 
By  not  attending  to  it  we  deprive  it  of  more  or 
less  of  that  opportunity.  And  if  the  will  has  this 
power  over  every  idea  in  a  train,  it  has  thence  a 
power,  which  may  be  called  unlimited,  over  the 
train. 

What  remains,  therefore,  to  complete  this  in- 
quiry, is,  to  point  out  the  real  process,  on  which  the 
name  attention  is  in  this  manner  bestowed. 
The  exposition  has  been  substantially  given  by 
preceding  writers.  But  it  is  desirable,  if  it  be  in 
our  power,  to  set  forth  the  several  steps  of  the 
process  a  little  more  distinctly  than  has  hitherto 
been  done. 

At  first  sight,  the  objects  of  attention  seem  to 
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be  infinite.  When  traced  to  their  sources,  how- 
ever, it  is  found,  that  they  are  of  two  species 
only.  We  attend  to  Sensations;  we  attend  to 
Ideas ;  and  there  is  no  other  object  of  our  at- 
tention. 

For  the  present  purpose,  it  is  peculiarly  neces- 
sary to  bear  in  mind  the  important  distinction  we 
have  already  noticed,  between  the  class  of  indiffer- 
ent sensations,  and  the  class  of  pleasurable  or 
painful,  which  we  may  call,  by  one  name,  interest- 
ing, sensations.  Uninteresting  sensations  are  never, 
for  their  own  sakes,  an  object  of  attention.  If 
ever  they  become  objects  of  attention,  it  is  when 
they  are  considered  as  causes,  or  signs,  of  inte- 
resting sensations. 

A  painful  or  a  pleasurable  sensation  is  a  pecu- 
liar state  of  mind.  A  man  knows  it,  only  by 
having  it ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  by  words  he 
can  convey  his  feeling  to  others.  The  effort,  how- 
ever, to  convey  the  idea  of  it,  has  given  occasion 
to  various  forms  of  expression,  all  of  which  are 
greatly  imperfect.  The  state  of  mind  under  a 
pleasurable  or  painful  sensation  is  such,  that  we 
say,  the  sensation  engrosses  the  mind ;  but  this 
really  means  no  more  than  that  it  is  a  painful  or 
pleasurable  sensation ;  and  that  such  a  sensation 
is  a  state  of  mind  very  different  from  an  in- 
different sensation.  The  phrase,  engrossing  the 
mind,  is  sometimes  exchanged  for  the  word  At- 
tention.   A  pleasurable  or  painful  sensation  is 
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said  to  fix  the  Attention  of  the  Mind.  But  if  any 
man  tries  to  satisfy  himself  what  it  is  to  have  a 
painful  sensation,  and  what  it  is  to  attend  to  it, 
he  will  find  little  means  of  distinguishing  them. 
Having  a  pleasurable  or  painful  sensation,  and 
attending  to  it,  seem  not  to  be  two  things,  but 
one  and  the  same  thing.  The  feeling  a  pain  is 
attending  to  it ;  and  attending  to  it  is  feeling  it. 
The  feeling  is  not  one  thing,  the  attention 
another  ;  the  feeling  and  the  attention  are  the 
same  thing. 

An  objector  may  appeal  to  certain  cases,  in 
which  one  sensation  of  the  pleasurable  or  painful 
kind  seems  to  be  swallowed  up,  as  it  were,  by 
another.  Thus,  in  the  agony  of  the  gout,  or 
toothach,  the  uneasiness  of  some  local  cutaneous 
inflammation  is  hardly  perceived.  The  case  here 
is  that  of  two  uneasy  sensations,  one  slight,  the 
other  intense.  According  to  the  supposition,  that 
attention  is  but  a  name  given  to  the  having  of  an 
interesting  sensation,  what  ought  to  happen  in  this 
case  is  that  precisely  which  does  happen.  The 
stronger  sensation  is  the  stronger  attention.  And^ 
that  the  feebler  sensation  merges  itself  in  the 
stronger,  and  is  lost  in  it,  is  matter  of  common 
and  obvious  experience.  Thus  we  are  every  in- 
stant, as  long  as  we  are ,  awake,  shutting  and 
opening  our  eyelids.  We  are,  therefore,  alter- 
nately in  light  and  darkness.  But  as  the  light  is 
the  stronger  sensation  of  the  two,  we  have  the 
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sensation  of  light  without  interruption.  Thus, 
too,  if  a  stick  ignited  at  one  end  is  rapidly  turned 
round  in  a  circle,  though  it  is  obvious  that  the 
ignited  object  is  at  only  one  part  of  the  circle  at  a 
time,  and  all  the  other  parts  are  in  darkness,  the 
circle,  nevertheless,  assumes  the  appearance  of 
being  wholly  ignited.  There  is  not  a  more  strik- 
ing exemplification  of  this  law  than  what  is  exhi- 
bited by  the  comparison  of  our  sleeping  and 
waking  thoughts.  In  dreams,  when  our  trains 
are  composed  of  Ideas,  unmixed  with  sensations, 
the  Ideas  have  so  much  vividness  as  to  be  taken 
for  sensations.  In  our  waking  trains,  sensations 
and  ideas  are  mixed  together ;  but  as  each  sensa- 
tion introduces  many  ideas,  however  numerous  the 
sensations  may  be,  the  ideas  are  many  times  more 
numerous.  Yet  such  is  the  effect  of  the  more 
vivid  to  obscure  the  less  vivid  feeling,  that  our 
day  does  not  appear  a  day  of  ideas,  but  a  day  of 
sensations. 

There  are  cases  in  which  the  effect  which  is 
thus  produced  by  a  stronger  sensation  with  re- 
spect to  a  weaker,  or  by  sensations  with  respect 
to  ideas,  is  also  produced  by  one  idea  with  respect 
to  another.  Innumerable  cases  can  be  adduced 
to  prove,  and,  indeed,  it  forms  one  of  the  great 
features  of  what  we  call  the  intellectual  nature  of 
man,  that  Ideas,  by  their  accumulation,  are  capable 
of  acquiring  a  power,  superior  to  that  of  sensa- 
tions, both  as  pleasure  and  as  pain.    The  plea- 
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sures  of  Taste,  the  pleasures  of  Intellectual  exer- 
tion, the  pleasures  of  Virtue,  acquire,  when  duly- 
cultivated,  a  power  of  controlling  the  solicitations 
of  appetite,  and  are  esteemed  a  more  valuable  con- 
stituent of  happiness  than  all  that  sense  can  imme- 
diately bestow. 

On  the  power  of  ideas,  as  the  stronger  feelings, 
to  swallow  up  sensations,  in  the  same  manner  as 
stronger  sensations  swallow  up  the  weaker,  some 
decisive  experiments  have  been  made.  The 
wretches  who,  nearly  a  century  ago,  were  made 
tools  of  in  France,  under  the  title  of  convulsion- 
naires,  to  carry  on  the  purposes  of  Fanaticism, 
were  so  placed  under  the  dominion  of  certain 
ideas,  being  persons  of  weak  intellects  and 
strong  imagination,  and  operated  upon  by  men 
skilled  in  the  ways  of  perverting  feeble  under- 
standings, that  the  ideas  became  feelings  far  more 
potent  than  the  sensations  ;  and  when  the  bodies 
of  the  frenzied  creatures  were  subjected  to  opera- 
tions calculated  to  produce  the  most  intense  suf- 
ferings, they  denied  that  they  felt  any  thing,  and 
by  the  whole  of  their  demeanour  confirmed,  as 
far  as  it  could  confirm,  the  truth  of  their  asseve- 
rations. That  men  in  the  ardour  of  battle  receive 
wounds  of  a  serious  nature,  without  being  aware 
of  them,  till  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  is 
testified  upon  unsuspicious  evidence. 

These  instances,  therefore,  it  is  manifest,  form 
no  objection  to  our  conclusion,  that  the  attending 
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to  an  interesting  sensation,  and  the  having  the 
sensation,  are  but  two  names  for  the  same  thing. 

We  have  now  to  consider,  what  it  is,  to  attend 
to  an  indifferent  sensation.  The  force  of  the 
word  indifferent  implies,  that  an  indifferent  sensa- 
tion is  not  an  object  of  attention  on  its  own 
account.  If  it  were  an  object  of  attention  on  its 
own  account,  it  would  not  be  indifferent.  If  it  is 
regarded,  however,  as  the  cause,  or  the  sign,  of  an 
interesting  sensation,  we  are  already  acquainted 
with  the  process  which  takes  place.  The  idea 
of  the  interesting  sensation  is  immediately  asso- 
ciated with  it ;  the  state  of  consciousness  then  is 
not  an  indifferent  sensation  merely  ;  it  is  a  sensa- 
tion and  an  idea  in  union.  The  idea  besides  is 
an  interesting  idea,  that  of  a  pain  or  pleasure. 

The  union  of  an  interesting  idea,  with  an  in- 
different sensation,  makes  a  compound  state  of 
consciousness  which,  as  a  whole,  is  interesting.  As 
the  having  an  interesting  sensation,  and  the  at- 
tending to  it,  are  but  two  names  for  the  same 
thing ;  the  having  a  sensation  rendered  interest- 
ing by  association,  and  the  attending  to  it,  can- 
not be  regarded  as  two  different  things.  In  the 
first  case,  attention  is  merely  a  sensation  of  a 
particular  kind ;  in  the  second,  it  is  merely  an  as- 
sociation of  a  particular  kind. 

We  have  now  to  shew  what  takes  place,  when 
the  attention,  to  use  the  common  language,  is  not 
directed  to  Sensations  but  Ideas. 
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Ideas  are,  like  sensations,  of  two  kinds.  They 
are  either  interesting,  or  not  interesting.  We 
need  not  repeat  what  has  been  so  often  said  re- 
specting the  origin  and  composition  of  those 
two  classes  of  Ideas,  and  the  cause  of  their 
difference. 

An  indifferent  idea,  like  an  indifferent  sensa- 
tion, is,  in  itself,  not  an  object  of  attention.  If  it 
were  an  object  of  attention,  it  would  not  be 
indifferent ;  in  other  words,  it  would  be  interest- 
ing. In  fact,  it  is  in  the  very  import  of  the  word 
attention,  that  the  object  of  it  is  interesting.  And 
if  an  object  is  interesting  it  must  be  so,  either  in 
itself,  or  by  association. 

As  we  found  that  the  having  an  interesting 
sensation,  and  the  attending  to  that  sensation, 
were  not  two  distinguishable  states  of  conscious- 
ness, but  one  and  the  same  state  of  consciousness, 
let  us  now  observe,  as  carefully  as  we  can,  whether 
the  having  an  interesting  idea  is  a  state  of  con- 
sciousness, which  can  be  distinguished  from  at- 
tending to  it,  or  whether  they  are  not  merely  two 
names  for  the  same  thing.  When  the  young 
man,  in  love,  has  the  idea  of  the  woman,  who  is 
the  object  of  his  affections,  is  not  attention  merely 
another  word  for  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Idea? 
In  like  manner  in  the  mind  of  the  man,  who  is  to 
be  executed  to-morrow,  the  idea  of  the  terrible 
event  before  him,  is  an  idea  in  the  very  essence  of 
which  attention  is  involved.     Attention  is  but 
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another  name  for  the  interesting  character  of 
the  idea. 

If  there  are  any  cases  to  which  an  objector's  ap- 
peal can  be  made,  they  will  be  found,  upon  exami- 
nation, to  resemble  those  which  we  considered  in 
the  case  of  sensation,  and  which  we  found  to  be 
nothing  more  than  instances  of  the  prevalence  of 
a  stronger  feeling  over  a  weaker ;  stronger,  either 
by  its  nature,  or  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
moment.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  stay  to  pro- 
pound and  explain  them. 

It  only  remains  to  expound  the  case  in  which 
an  indifferent  Idea  becomes  interesting  by  associa- 
tion. It  cannot  do  so  in  any  other  way,  than 
those  in  which  it  appeared  that  an  indifferent 
sensation  becomes  interesting.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  cause,  or  the  sign,  of  some  interest- 
ing state  of  consciousness.  When  that  which  is 
interesting  becomes  associated  with  that  which  is 
uninteresting,  so  as  to  form  one  compound  state 
of  consciousness,  the  whole  is  interesting.  An 
idea,  in  itself  indifferent,  associated  with  interest- 
ing ideas,  becomes  part  of  a  new  compound  which, 
as  a  whole,  is  interesting ;  and  an  interesting  idea 
existing,  and  an  interesting  idea  attended  to,  are 
only  two  names  for  the  same  thing. 

In  the  case  of  Ideas,  then,  as  in  the  case  of 
sensations,  attention  to  an  interesting  Idea,  is 
merely  having  it ;  attention  to  an  indifferent  idea, 
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is  merely  associating  with  it  some  idea  that  is 
interesting. 

As  far  then,  as  attention  gives  us  power 
over  the  trains  of  our  ideas,  it  is  not  Will  which 
gives  it  to  us,  but  the  occurrence  of  interesting 
sensations,  or  Ideas. 

There  is  not  any  of  the  phenomena,  which  are 
usually  appealed  to  as  the  great  manifestations  of 
the  power  of  the  mind  over  its  trains,  which  this 
mode  of  exposition  does  not  satisfactorily  account 
for.  We  may  take  as  a  sufficient  exemplification 
of  them  all,  the  composition  of  a  Discourse  upon 
any  important  topic.  The  operation  of  the  mind 
upon  such  an  occasion  seems  to  consist  in  a  per- 
petual selection ;  that  is,  in  the  exercise  of  an 
uninterrupted  power  over  the  trains  of  associa- 
tion. There  is  no  doubt  that  it  consists  of  that 
peculiar  class  of  associations,  to  which  we  give 
the  names,  of  selection,  and  power. 

In  composing  a  Discourse,  a  man  has  some  end 
in  view.  It  is  for  the  attainment  of  this  end> 
that  the  Discourse  is  undertaken.  If  every  thing 
in  the  discourse  tends  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  end,  the  Discourse  is  said  to  be  coherent, 
appropriate,  consistent.  If  there  are  many 
things  in  it  which  have  no  tendency,  or  but 
little  tendency,  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
end,  the  discourse  is  said  to  be  rambling,  and 
incoherent. 
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This  is  a  case,  the  exposition  of  which  corre- 
sponds very  much  with  that  which  we  have 
already  explained ;  the  endeavour  to  recollect  a 
forgotten  Idea.  In  that  case,  the  existence  of  an 
interesting  idea  calls  up  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
that  is,  a  variety  of  ideas;  and  it  very  often  hap- 
pens, that  the  idea  which  is  sought  for,  is  called 
up  among  them. 

In  this  case,  what  the  seeker  has  occasion  for, 
is  a  single  Idea;  a  single  idea  accomplishes  the 
end  he  has  in  view.  In  the  case  of  the  composer 
of  a  discourse  a  great  many  ideas  are  wanted. 
His  end  cannot  be  attained  by  one  or  a  few. 
But  his  proceeding  is  precisely  of  the  same  kind 
in  regard  to  his  many  Ideas,  as  that  of  the  man 
who  desires  to  recollect  in  regard  to  his  single 
Idea.  He  knows  there  are  a  number  of  ideas, 
connected  with  the  end  he  has  in  view,  which  he 
can  employ  for  his  purpose,  provided  he  can  call 
them  up.  How  they  are  called  up,  after  the 
practice  we  have  had  in  those  solutions,  requires 
but  little  explanation.  The  end  in  view  is  an 
interesting  Idea.  It  is,  at  the  time,  the  prevalent 
Idea.  It  is  that  by  which  the  man  is  stimulated 
to  action.  This  idea  calls  up  by  association 
many  ideas  and  trains  of  Ideas.  Of  these  a 
large  proportion  pass,  and  are  not  made  use 
of.  Others  are  detained  and  employed.  This 
detaining  and  employing  is  all  that  needs  to  be 
explained.    It  is  the  same  sort  of  result  as  the 
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recognition  of  the  forgotten  Idea,  in  the  case  of 
recollection. 

The  forgotten  Idea  is  an  Idea  associated,  as 
cause,  with  the  end  to  be  obtained  by  it,  as  its 
effect.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  ideas  which 
the  composer  of  a  discourse  selects  out  of  the 
multitudes,  which  the  continual  suggestions  of 
the  interesting  Idea  by  which  he  is  actuated,  that 
of  his  end,  bring  before  him.  The  greater  num- 
ber are  not  associated  with  the  idea  of  his  end 
as  cause  and  effect.  Some  among  them  are. 
These  immediately  suggest  the  use  to  be  made  of 
them ;  and  thence,  by  the  regular  chains  of  as- 
sociation, the  operations  take  place. 

It  is  from  these  explanations,  also,  easy  to 
see  what  constitutes  the  difference  between  the 
man  who  composes  a  coherent,  and  the  man  who 
composes  a  rambling  discourse.  In  the  man  who 
composes  the  coherent  discourse,  the  main  Idea, 
that  of  the  end  in  view,  predominates,  and  con- 
trols the  association,  in  every  part  of  the  pro- 
cess. It  is  not  only  the  grand  suggesting  prin- 
ciple, which  sets  trains  of  the  ideas  connected 
with  itself  in  motion ;  but  it  is  the  grand  select- 
ing principle.  As  ideas  rise  in  the  train,  this 
interesting  and  predominating  idea  stands  ready 
to  be  associated  as  effect  with  every  idea  in  the 
train  which  can  operate  as  cause  ;  it  so  associates 
itself  with  no  other;  and  therefore  no  wrong 
selection  is  made.    If,  however,  it  does  not  thus 
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predominate  in  the  mind  of  the  composer  of  the 
discourse,  as  his  exclusive  end;  if  it  gives  way  at 
every  turn  to  some  other  end;  as  the  idea  of 
applause  from  some  lively  jest,  from  some  gaudy 
description,  from  some  florid  thought,  the  selec- 
tion is  made  so  far  upon  other  principles,  and  the 
object  of  the  discourse  is  forgotten. 

I  cannot  deem  it  necessary,  after  the  training 
which  we  now  have  had,  to  give  these  expositions 
in  more  minute  detail.  But  it  seems  to  be  proper 
to  notice,  in  a  few  words,  the  explanation  which 
they  afford  of  the  phenomena  which  are  usually 
named  the  power  or  want  of  power  over  the 
trains  of  the  ideas — in  a  still  more  important  in- 
stance than  the  composition  of  a  discourse,  that 
of  the  conduct  of  life.  Some  men  are  distinguished 
for  a  steady  direction  of  their  actions,  through  the 
course  of  their  lives,  to  some  general  end,  or  ends. 
One  man  attaches  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  his 
mind ;  another,  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth ; 
another,  to  the  acquisition  of  fame.  There  are 
other  men  whose  lives  appear  to  be  a  perpetual 
fluctuation.  They  either  shift  from  one  great  end 
to  another  perpetually ;  or,  in  their  trains,  the 
great  ends  appear  to  have  no  ascendancy  over  the 
little.  There  are  men  who  seem  to  have  a  differ- 
ent end  of  their  actions,  every  day  they  rise  from 
their  beds.  The  men,  in  whose  minds  the  great 
purposes  of  life  seem  to  have  no  greater  ascen- 
dancy than  the  minor  objects,  are  called  frivolous 
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men.  It  sometimes  happens,  that  a  man  who 
chooses  a  frivolous  end  is  steady  in  the  pursuit  of 
it.  The  common  case,  however,  is,  that  no  one 
frivolous  end  acquires  a  steady  ascendancy;  and 
the  man  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  fluctuation. 

The  solution  of  these  phenomena  is  obvious. 
When  the  idea  of  any  of  the  great  purposes  of  life 
exists  habitually  in  controlling  strength,  it  per- 
forms the  same  function  in  regard  to  the  selection 
of  actions,  which  the  Idea  of  the  end  or  purpose 
of  the  Discourse  performs  in  regard  to  ideas,  in 
the  case  of  the  man  who  is  composing  it.  Out  of 
the  whole  number  of  ideas,  which  present  them- 
selves to  him,  the  idea  of  his  End  associates  itself 
with  those  which  can  operate  as  causes  of  its  at- 
tainment ;  and  this  association  is  followed  by  all 
the  other  associations  which  produce  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Ideas.  In  like  manner,  when  the 
great  purposes  of  life  are  established  into  predo- 
minating ideas,  they  associate  themselves  strongly 
with  the  ideas  of  those  actions  which  contribute 
to  their  attainment;  and  those  associations  are 
followed  by  all  the  other  associations,  which  pro- 
duce their  adoption. 

The  interpretation  which  belongs  to  the  phrases, 
when  we  hear  of  men  who  have,  and  men  who 
have  not,  their  ideas  and  actions  under  command, 
is,  that  the  one  set  of  men  have  certain  leading 
ideas,  called  purposes,  so  established,  as  to  main- 
tain a  control  over  both  their  Ideas  and  their 
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actions ;  the  other  set  have  not  ideas  so  formed  as 
to  exercise  this  ascendancy.  That  man  may  be 
justly  said  to  have  the  greatest  command  over 
his  ideas,  whose  associations  with  the  grand 
sources  of  felicity  are  the  most  numerous  and 
strong.  When  the  grand  sources  of  felicity  are 
formed  into  the  leading  and  governing  Ideas,  each 
in  its  due  and  relative  strength,  Education  has 
then  performed  its  most  perfect  work ;  and  thus 
the  individual  becomes,  to  the  greatest  degree, 
the  source  of  utility  to  others,  and  of  happiness 
to  himself. 

In  regard,  then,  to  that  state  of  mind  which 
precedes  action,  we  seem  to  have  ascertained  the 
following  indisputable  facts:  That  actions  are,  in 
some  instances,  preceded  by  mere  sensations ; 
that,  in  other  instances,  they  are  preceded  by 
ideas ;  that,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  action  is 
said  to  be  Willed,  it  is  desired,  as  a  means  to  an 
end ;  or,  in  more  accurate  language,  is  associated, 
as  cause,  with  pleasure  as  effect:  that  the  idea 
of  the  outward  appearance  of  the  action,  thus  ex- 
cited by  association,  excites,  in  the  same  way, 
the  idea  of  the  internal  feelings,  which  are  the 
immediate  antecedent  of  the  action,  and  then  the 
action  takes  place;  that  whatever  power  we  may 
possess  over  the  actions  of  our  muscles,  must  be 
derived  from  our  power  over  our  associations; 
and  that  this  power  over  our  associations,  when 
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fully  analysed,  means  nothing  more  than  the 
power  of  certain  interesting  Ideas,  originating  in 
interesting  sensations,  and  formed  into  strength 
by  association. 
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INTENTION. 

The  word  "  intend,"  the  concrete,  seems  to  be 
employed  on  two  occasions.  1.  We  are  said  to 
intend,  or  not  to  intend,  certain  actions  of  our 
own.  2.  And  we  are  said  to  intend,  or  not  to 
intend,  certain  consequences  of  our  own  actions. 

We  have  to  examine  what  is  the  state  of  mind 
which  the  word  designates  on  each  of  those  occa- 
sions. 

1.  We  are  said  to  intend  only  a  future  action. 
When  the  action  is  immediate,  we  are  not  said  to 
intend,  but  to  will  it;  an  action  intended, 
is  an  action  of  ours  contemplated  as  future,  or 
certainly  to  be. 

We  have  minutely  analysed,  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, the  state  of  mind  which  exists,  when  events, 
other  than  actions  of  our  own,  are  contemplated 
as  future.  An  association,  from  prior  habit, 
exists,  between  antecedent  and  consequent,  in  a 
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series  of  events ;  an  association,  such,  that  we 
cannot  think  of  one  of  the  events  as  existing, 
without  thinking  of  the  others  as  existing ;  that 
is,  without  anticipating  their  existence. 

That  this  process  is  involved  in  anticipating 
that  peculiar  event,  called  an  action  of  our  own, 
cannot  be  doubted.  The  only  question  is,  what 
are  the  circumstances  from  which  it  derives  its 
peculiar  character. 

Something  peculiar  is  imparted  to  it,  from  the 
very  circumstance  of  its  being  an  action  of  our 
own.  In  anticipating  an  action  of  our  own,  we 
necessarily  anticipate  the  mental  processes,  which 
are  its  antecedents.  Among  these  we  necessarily 
anticipate  what  is  called  the  act  of  willing.  In 
such  anticipations,  the  association  is  of  that  inti- 
mate character,  which  constitutes  Belief.  In 
anticipating  an  action  of  our  own,  therefore,  we 
contemplate  the  act  as  certainly  future ;  that  is, 
we  believe  that  we  shall  will  it.  But  to  look  for- 
ward through  a  certain  train  of  antecedents  and 
consequents,  the  concluding  part  of  which  is  a 
certain  act,  which  we  shall  then  will,  and  then 
do,  is  a  process  which  apparently  involves  in  it 
all  that  is  meant  by  what,  in  this  class  of  cases, 
we  call  Intention. 

It  may  still,  however,  be  objected,  that  the 
explanation  thus  presented,  recognises,  in  the 
state  of  mind  in  question,  only  the  ideas  involved 
in  the  process  called  willing,  with  the  idea  of  the 
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action,  and  the  belief  that  the  action  will  take 
place;  but  that  there  seems  to  be  something  more 
than  the  present  existence  of  ideas  and  belief  in 
that  state  of  mind  which  we  call  intending,  which 
seems  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  willing  at  the 
moment  of  its  existence. 

There  is  something  here  of  the  customary  illu- 
sions of  language.  The  word  "  intend  "  is  an 
active  verb.  And,  wherever  we  use  an  active 
verb,  we  have  the  association  of  activity  and  of 
willing,  involved  in  it. 

That  there  can  be  nothing  of  willing  in  the 
case,  is  abundantly  certain  ;  since  the  will  relates 
only  to  immediate  acts. 

It  may,  however,  be  objected,  that  though  there 
is  nothing  of  willing  in  the  case,  there  is  neverthe- 
less a  determination  or  purpose  to  will.  A  man 
may  say,  I  not  only  believe  that  I  shall  act  so  and 
so,  but  I  am  determined  that  I  shall  act  so  and  so. 

In  this  objection,  the  words  "  determine,"  and 
"  determination,"  are  still  but  substitutes  for  "  in- 
tend," and  "intention."  At  most,  they  only 
mark  a  degree  of  strength  in  the  intention.  There 
is  another  expression,  however,  which  deserves 
notice.  A  man  may  not  only  resolve  to  do  a 
thing,  but  he  may  promise  to  do  it.  And  the 
promises  of  men  form  a  very  important  class 
of  their  actions. 

After  all,  a  Promise  is  in  its  very  essence 
merely  the  Declaration  of  an  Intention.    If  it 
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be  asserted  that  it  is  not  only  the  declaration  of 
an  intention,  but  the  declaration  that  nothing  shall 
occur  to  hinder  that  intention  of  its  effect ;  what 
is  this  but  the  declaration  of  another  intention  ; 
the  intention  not  to  frustrate  an  existing  inten- 
tion ?  But  this  second  intention  is  included  in  the 
first.  The  very  existence  of  an  intention  implies 
the  absence  of  any  counter  intention. 

Why  is  it  that  a  man  intends  ?  For  the  same 
reason,  of  course,  that  he  wills.  In  willing,  a  cer- 
tain act  is  contemplated  as  a  cause  of  pleasure ; 
an  immediate  act,  and  an  immediate  pleasure. 
In  intending,  a  certain  future  act  is  contemplated 
as  cause  of  a  future  pleasure.  The  idea  of  the 
pleasure  and  its  cause,  united  by  association,  con- 
stitute the  motive.  In  this  act  of  anticipation, 
the  sequence,  consisting  of  motive  as  cause,  action 
as  effect,  is  indissoluble.  In  our  supposed  state 
of  intention,  the  motive  is  presented  to  the  mind 
as  about  to  exist  at  the  time  in  contemplation ; 
the  idea  of  the  act  as  existing  irresistibly  follows. 
An  act  of  our  own  anticipated  by  irresistible  asso- 
ciation, when  the  motive  is  immediate,  is  willed  ; 
when  the  motive  is  future,  is  intended.  Intention 
is  the  strong  anticipation  of  a  future  will.  But 
every  thing  which  strengthens  the  motive,  that  is, 
associates  the  idea  of  the  act  with  that  of  a  greater 
amount  of  good  arising  from  it,  increases  the 
certainty  of  the  act.  A  promise  to  perform  the 
act  strengthens  the  motive  ;  in  some  cases  ex- 
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ceedingly.  As  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  men 
in  general,  that  promises  should  be  performed, 
they  take  care  to  reward  the  performing  of  pro- 
mises, to  punish  the  non-performing  of  them,  with 
their  favour  in  the  one  case,  their  disfavour  in  the 
other.  When  the  favour  and  disfavour  of  man- 
kind are  general,  and  strong,  to  a  certain  degree, 
they  amount  to  the  highest  of  all  punishments,  and 
all  rewards.  A  promise,  then,  which  is  the  de- 
claration of  an  intention,  greatly  strengthens  the 
certainty  of  the  act,  by  greatly  adding  to  the  force 
of  the  motive. 

2.  The  next  case  of  the  meaning  of  Intention 
is  of  easy  explanation.  When  we  will,  or  when 
we  intend,  an  action,  we  either  foresee,  or  do  not 
foresee,  certain  of  its  consequences.  In  what  as- 
sociations the  act  of  foreseeing  or  anticipating 
consists,  we  need  not  again  explain.  The  ques- 
tion, whether  a  man  did  or  did  not  foresee  certain 
consequents  of  his  acts,  is  of  great  importance  in 
certain  cases  of  judicature,  because  upon  this  cir- 
cumstance depends  the  propriety  of  a  less  or 
greater  degree  of  punishment,  perhaps  the  pro- 
priety or  impropriety  of  punishing  at  all. 

A  person  administers  to  another  person  a 
medicine.  It  turns  out  to  be  poison.  The  person 
whose  act  the  administration  was,  believing  the 
drug  to  be  salubrious,  not  hurtful,  anticipated 
good  consequences ;  in  other  words,  intended  the 
benefit  of  the  patient ;  intending,  and  anticipating, 
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here,  being  only  two  names  for  the  same  thing. 
He  did  not  foresee  the  evil  consequences  ;  and 
this  we  commonly  express  by  saying  he  did  not 
intend  them.  If  the  person  who  administered 
the  drug,  instead  of  believing  it  to  be  a  proper 
medicine,  and  anticipating  from  it  salutary  effects, 
knew  it  to  be  poison,  anticipating  from  it  destruc- 
tive effects,  he  would  be  said  to  intend  those  effects. 

It  thus  appears,  that  when  a  man,  having  certain 
consequences  of  an  act  in  view,  proceeds  to  the 
performance  of  the  act,  the  having  in  view,  or 
anticipating,  receives,  in  these  circumstances,  the 
name  of  intention.  It  is  a  case  of  anticipation, 
anticipation  in  peculiar  circumstances,  and  is 
marked  by  a  peculiar  name. 

The  consequence  of  an  act  may  be  such,  that 
the  person  had  no  reason  to  anticipate  them,  or 
could  not  possibly  anticipate  them ;  or  they  may 
be  such,  that,  though  actually  not  foreseen,  they 
might,  with  more  or  less  of  care,  have  been  foreseen. 
These  are  questions  respecting  the  nature  of  one 
solitary  act.  They  are  what  in  law  are  called 
questions  of  fact.  The  exact  determination  of 
them  is  essential  to  the  right  decision  of  the  judge 
in  the  particular  case ;  but  any  further  considera- 
tion of  them  is  not  within  the  province  of  this 
inquiry. 

Thus,  then,  the  Exposition  of  the  Human 
Mind,  as  far  as  the  imperfection  of  the  execution 
may  allow  the  accomplishment  to  be  predicated  of 
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the  attempt,  may  be  regarded  as  brought  to  its 
close.  The  phenomena  which  characterize  man 
as  a  thinking  Being,  have  been  brought  forward, 
have  been  carefully  resolved  into  their  component 
elements,  and  traced  to  certain  general  and  un- 
disputed laws.  I  should  call  this  the  Theory 
of  the  Human  Mind,  if  I  could  hope  that  the 
word  would  be  understood  in  its  original  and 
literal  meaning,  that  is,  viewing  or  observ- 
ing, AND  CORRECTLY  RECORDING  THE  MAT- 
TERS observed.  This  is  the  task,  the  execution 
of  which  has  been  endeavoured  throughout  the 
preceding  pages.  But,  unhappily,  the  word 
Theory  has  been  perverted  to  denote  an  opera- 
tion very  different  from  this,  an  operation  by 
which  viewing — observing — is  superseded; 
an  operation  which  essentially  consists  in  suppos- 
ing, AND  SETTING  DOWN  MATTERS  SUPPOSED 

as  matters  observed.  Theory,  in  fact,  has 
been  confounded  with  Hypothesis  ;  and  it  is  prob- 
ably vain  to  think  of  restoring  it  to  its  proper 
signification. 

If,  however,  the  Theoretical,  or  Expository  part 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Human  Mind  were  per- 
fected; another  great  branch,  the  Practical  (which, 
to  be  rationally  founded,  must  be  founded  on  the 
Theoretical)  would  still  remain.  This  subject,  it 
appears,  might  be  conveniently  treated  in  three 
Books : 

I.  The  Book  of  Logic ;  containing  the  Prac- 
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tical  Rules  for  conducting  the  mind  in  its  search 
after  Truth  : 

II.  The  Book  of  Ethics  ;  or  the  Book  of  Rules 
for  regulating  the  actions  of  human  beings,  so  as 
to  deduce  from  them  the  greatest  amount  of  good, 
both  to  the  actor  himself,  and  to  his  fellow-crea- 
tures at  large : 

III.  The  Book  of  Education;  or  the  Book 
of  Rules,  for  training  the  Individual  to  the 
greatest  excellence  of  his  nature ;  that  is,  to  the 
highest  possible  state  of  efficiency  (ability  and 
will  included),  as  cause  of  good  to  himself,  and  to 
his  species. 


THE  END. 


C.  Baldwin,  Printer, 
New  Bridge-Street,  London. 


